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Beijing University 
Imposes 'Patriotic’ 
Study Before Entry 
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By Daniel Southerland 

fKdUgMwAar Sendee 
BEIJING — The government 
plans to subject to entire first-year 
class at China’s most prestigious 
university to <me year of anny-can- 
Irofled indoctrination courses be- 
fore the students can ' 
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day. 

- Academic sources conten d ed 
that the move to provide the first- 
year class at Beijing University 
with a year of “pauiotic education* 1 
amounted to punishing (he univer- 
sity because of its role in spear- 
heading the recently suppressed 
pro-democracy movement 

The government announced last 
month that first-year enrollment at 
Begins University- would be cut 
from 2,000 to 800students. Two 
hundred of the new students are to 
be adults already working for gov- 
ernment agencies. 

In another development, a Bei- 
jing University professor mid that 
the university would not begin 
classes until mid-October, six 
weeks later than expected, to pro- 
vide more time for the university's 
teaching staff to be given intensive 
courses in Marxist politics. 

“Fast they want to control the 
teachers so that the teachers can 
control the students," a Beijing 
University student said. 

Academic sources said that the 
government probably wanted to 
extend the opening of classes be- 
yond the original date to yet- an- 
other, and possibly more impor- 
tant, reason: to prevent students 
from organizing demonstrations 
around the anniversary of the 
founding of the People's Republic 
of China, which falls on Oct 1. 
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Soviet Gesture 
On Wallenberg 

STOCKHOLM (Reuters) 
— The Soviet Union has invit- 
ed relative oTto Raoul Wal- 
lenberg; the Swedish diplomat 
who vanished in 1945, to come 
to Moscow amid signs it may 
be prepared to dear up the 
fate of die man credited with 
saving teas of thousands of 
Jews during Wodd War n. 

The invitation was handed 
to fee Raoul Waflatotg Asso- 
ciation in Stockholm last 
week, the association chair- 
man. Per Anger, said Monday. 
Mr. Anger w» Serving- with 
Mr. Wallenberg into Swed- 
ish lunbassy in Budapest when 
he disappeared. 


WiBhun Bradford Shock- 
ley, who helped create the 
transistor, is dead. Page 3. 
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U-S. firms say the costs of im- 
plementing job rights to the 
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The same sources said that Bei- 
jing UmvwTBty*s first-year dass 
would receive its special indoctri- 
nation courses at a military college 
in the city of Shijiazhuang, 260 ki- 
lometers (160 mites) south of the 
capital. 

One source said that the stu- 
dents’ residence permits allowing 
them to live in Benina would be 


Hrical reliability in : 

The source said that should stu- 
dents prove politically unreliable, 
they might be barred from Bei j ing 
and forced to continue Hving in the 
provinces. The source descried the 
year of special training as “an ex- 
periment* that might be applied to 
other umverszties if it achieved the 
goal of nurturing “correct political 
attitudes” among first-year stu- 
dents. 

The government has been inten- 
sifying the ideological training of 
students in an effort to destroy the 
Hifluwno- of “bourgeois liberal- 
ism,” or Western democratic ideas, 
which am Warned to corrupting 
the students who hunched wide- 
spread demonstrations to democ- 
racy and freedom in April. 

China reintroduced military 
training for u niv er sity high 
school students in September 1986. 
But in most cases until now, the 
training has not been intensive and 
has lasted only to several weeks 
each year. 

■ Threat fo Japanese 

The Japanese living in Bering, 
who make up the city's biggest for- 
eign commu n ity, have taken pre- 
cautions with the approach of the 

See CHINA, Page 6 


A TENSE DAY IN NORTHERN IRELAND — An nmdentified resident of 
mainly Roman Catholic West Belfast shouting abuse Monday at a British 
sohfier. Tension was high because it was the 20th amaversaiy of the arrival of 


British troops in Northern Ireland. In separate incidents in West Belfast, 
policemen fired plastic bullets at rioting youths who threw gasoline bombs, and 
two buses and a truck were bracked ami set on fire. No injuries were reported. 


Kiszczak 
Offers 
To Resign 

Peasants’ Party 
May Take Over 
Cabinet Effort 

By John Tagliabue 

New York Tima Semce 

WARSAW — Under mounting 
Soviet pressure for an end to a 
government crisis in Poland, Prime 
Minister Czeslaw Kiszczak said 
Monday he would offer his resigna- 
tion and ask that the leader of one 
of the small parties traditionally 
allied with the Co mmunis ts be al- 
lowed to form a cabinet. 

In a statement read on the state 
television. General Kiszczak said a 

S 


“new situation has arisen" that at 
} provide : 
leader of toe United Peasants’ Par- 


peared toi 


a chance for 


De Klerk Is Poised to Assume Presidency as Botha Steps Down 


By William Gaibome 

Washmgron Part Serna 

JOHANNESBURG — Presi- 
dent Pieter W. Botha resigned 
Monday, heaping criticism m Ins 
expected successor three weeks be- 
fore the governing National Party 
faces a crucial parfjammtary elec- 
tion. - 

In a nationwide television broad- 
cast, Mir. Botha said he could no 
longer continue as president after 
not being consulted about theplans 
Of the party leader, Frederik W. de 
KteA, to travel to Zambia later tins 


month to meet with President Ken- 
neth Kannda. 

The State Bureau for Informa- 
tion Monday nig ht announced that 
an acting president — who is al- 
most certain to be Mr. de Klerk — 
will be sworu Tuesday morning in 
Pretoria. He will be appointed by 
the cabinet. 

Mr. Botha said he had tamed 
down a request by his rebellious 
cabinet to vacate the presidential 
residence in Cape Town and to 
appoint an acting stale president 


until after the Sept. 6 segregated 
elections for parliam ent 

Mr. Botha said that the outlawed 
African National Congress is “or- 
chestrated and organized" from the 
Zambian capita! of Lusaka and 
that co mmand of its military wing 
is located there. 

“The ANC is enjoying the pro- 
tection of President Kaunda and is 
planning insurgency activities 
against South Africa from Lusa- 
ka,” Mr. Botha declared in a speech 
that contrasted sharply with the 
moderate, reformist rhetoric that 


has been issued recently by most of 
his party colleagues. 

Since he was soon due to retire, 
Mr. Botha’s sudden resignation try 
itsdfwas unlikely to have dramatic 
impact on South African policy to- 
ward narrowing the gap between 
the white minority and the disen- 
franchised blade majority. 

But the way he was effectively 
forced out of office by ministers 
willing to deal with leaders Hke Mr. 
Kannda, Africa’s foremost patron 
of the national congress, coaid 
serve as a signal to hard-liners in 


the police and military es tablish- 
ment. 

Raising the issue of national se- 
curity for the first time in the elec- 
tion campaign, Mr. Botha said that 
“trained terrorists usually infiltrate 
from foreign countries mto Zam- 
bia,” from where they plot the 
overthrow of the South African 
government 

In an occasionally rambling 

r ih, the 7 3-year -old president 
criticized Mr. Kannda for “at- 
taints to promote the institution 
of extensive economic punitive 


measures against the Republic of 
South Africa" and for /exerting 
pre s s ur e on the South African gov- 
ernment to transfer power to the 
ANC." 

Mr. Botha said he asked his cabi- 
net ministers what reason he 
should give the public for abruptly 
leaving office. “They replied I 
could use my health as an excuse. 
To this I replied that I am not 
prepared to leave on a lie." he said, 
his tone of voice and facial expres- 
sion sometimes evincing what 

See BOTHA, Page 6 


ty, Roman Malinowski, to form a 
cabinet “in which representatives 
of all forces in the par liam ent 
would be included." 

On the basis of that “new situa- 
tion,” General Kiszczak said he 
would request that President Woji- 
cech Janzzdslri draw the “appro- 
priate conclusion.” 

Though the Prime Minister did 
not say so explicitly, it is expected 
he win tender his resignation to 
General Jaruzelski and propose 
that Mr. Malinowski be allowed to 
assemble a cabinet. 

If the Peasants’ Party leader suc- 
ceeds in assembling a cabinet, it 
would be the first time in Eastern 
Europe since the early postwar 
years that to cabinet of ministers, 
to executive arm of government, 
has been led by a non-Communist. 

[In Moscow, to official newspa- 
per of to Soviet Communist Party 
earlier signaled to Kremlin’s anxi- 
ety over events in Poland, denounc- 
ing the Solidarity leader. Lech Wa- 
lesa, for his refusal to join in a 
coalition government with the 
Co mmunis t Party, The Washing- 
ton Post reported.] 

General Kiszczak, a dose friend 
and associate of General Jaru- 
zelslti, was confirmed Aug. 2 as 
p rime minis ter in a bitterly contest- 
ed parliamentary vote in which 
members of to Peasants’ Party 
and some Communist Party depu- 
ties refused to endorse him. 

Since then, the 63-year old gen- 
eral who is widely associated with 
the imposition of martial law in 
1981 to crush Solidarity, has sought 
without success to lure Solidarity 

See POLAND, Page 6 
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BONN AND BUDAPEST DISCUSS EAST GERMANS — A West German Consulate 
employee in Bmiapest dosing to btAfing’s gate Monday as a woman attempted to enter. The 
coostote and Boirfs embassy are fifed with East Germans seeking to emigrate. A West German 
official met Monday with tbe Hungarian foreign Hamster, Gytda Horn, to (fisenss the probtem. 


Soviets Scale Back Space Shuttle Plans 


By Michael R. Gordon 

New York Tima Service 

BAIKONUR SPACE CEN- 
TER, U.S.S.R. — The Soviet 
Union has significantly scaled bade 
its space shuttle program ami de- 
ferred a manned shuttle mission 
until 1992, Soviet officials dis- 
dosed here Monday. 

The Soviet plans were revealed 
as senior Soviet rocket scientists led 
a procession of U.S. military spe- 
cialists through top-secret facilities 
here for assembling space vdndes. 

The fatalities at Baikonur are 
used to house Soviet space shuttles 


and to assemble the launch system 
that would be used to propel shut- 
tles into space using Eniergiya rock- 
ets, Soviet officials said. 

Gubanov Boris Ivanovich, to 
chief designer to to Encrgiya 
rocket program, led members of 
to House Aimed Services Com- 
mittee and a team at U-S. special- 
ists on a brisk tour of to vast 
structure that is used to assemble 
the Energiya launch system. 

Earlier in the day. Major Gener- 
al yiadnairGudflm. (behead of to 
space shuttle program, led to 
Americans on a tour of a hanger- 


Kke structure that houses the Soviet 
Union's two working space shuttles 
and a mock shuttle that is used for 
research and development. 

The House Armed Services 
Committee, which is on a 10-day 
tour of Soviet military rites, flew 
Monday to an airport near the 
space center, a sprawling complex 
on the steppes of Central Asia. 

The Americans were asked not to 
take pictures from the air of to 
complex, which also is used to test 
the Soviet military’s long-range 
missiles. But on the ground, the 
Americans were allowed to take 
photographs freely. 


The Americans arrived at a facil- 
ity for assembling Soyuz and Pro- 
gress rockets, which are used to 
reach Moscow’s orbiting Mir space 
station. There, to visitors were 
told of Moscow's plans to reacti- 
vating to space station, which has 
been uninhabited since ApriL 

Soviet officials said that an un- 
manned Progress rocket would be 
launched Aug. 22 to cany cargo to 
to space station. On Sept. 6, a crew 
of cosmonauts is to be launched 
toward to space station on a Soyuz 
rocket. 


Khamenei Rejects Negotiating With U.S. 


By Alan Cowell 

New York Tuna Service 

DAMASCUS — ■ Amid signs of 
heightened division in Tehran over 
the freeing of Western hostages, 
Iran’s spiritual leader, Ah Kha- 
menei, spumed on Monday US. 
overtures for a dialogue on to re- 
lease of to hostages in Lebanon, 
saying no one in Iran would talk 
with Washing] on. 

The statement was broadcast an 
Tehran radio only hours after a 
more conrihatary Iranian message 
was reported by to offic ial news 
agency Sunday night. 


Mr. Khamenei’s statement was 
issued shortly before a high-rank- 
ing Iranian official was to arrive 
here Monday to talks with Presi- 
dent Hafez Assad Sleety to focus on 
the fighting in Lebanon and to 
plight of tbe Western captives. 

The United States and other 
Western countries have sought to 
enlist Syria’s help in secu ri ng the 
freedom of 18 Western hostages 
held by pro-Iranian groups in Leb- 
anon, where Syria maintains 40,000 
soldiers fighting nmutiim forces 
tore. 

Syria is Iran’s main Arab ally, 
and has shown readiness in tbe past 


to bdp in to release of Western 
hostages so as to bolster its interna- 
tional Wamting 

Western diplomats in Damascus 
had speculated that if so-called 
moderates in Iran, led by President 
Hashemi Rafsanjani, felt suffi- 
ciently secure to rede to hostages’ 
release and thereby ease strains 
with to West, the Damascus meet- 
ing between Mr. Assad and to 
I ranian foreign minister, Ah Akbar 
Vdayati, could open possibilities. 

But to newest, conflicting mes- 
sages over to hostages — - the cen- 
tral issue in what seems to be a 
m^or power struggle in Tehran — 


could mean that Mr. Rafsanjani 
“does not feel confident enough” 
to use Iranian influence on their 
captors, a Western diplomat said. 

“Next to the usurper regime rul- 
ing over occupied Palestrae, you 
are to most cursed government in 
the eyes of the Iranian people," Mr. 
Khamenei was quoted as saying on 
Tehran radio in a message to U.S. 
leaders. “No one in the Islamic 
Republic will hold talks with you." 

He did not refer directly to to 
Western hostages, who include 
eight Americans, but said Wash- 

See HOSTAGE, Page 6 
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DrugDealei 


By Michel Marriott 

Sew York Tbna Sendee 

NEW YORK — As homicide de tective s 
moved is and oat of to 
gks that make up to 
Homes public housing 
West Sfieof Manhattan, residents taedjo 
measure to meaning of to handwritten worts 
on large pieces of construction papa taped to 
the entrance at their building. 

“Yesterday, we bfign\ 
and to 


year-old father and self-employed video cam* 
eraman. 

He «»«i he was tired of having to five amid 
to project’s blatant illegal drug trade, its re- 
lem fca .dc gadttkm and violence. So he is try- 
ing to do something about it, althou g h he 
knows that some will probably doubt Ins sincer- 
ity. 

“There’s always a risk," Mr. Ombu said. 
‘There is a greater ride if you do no thin g." 

Despite to shooting death last week of Ma- 
ria Hernandez, known along with her husband 
in her Brooklyn neighborhood as a longtime 

fighta against drags, peQjdelto Mr. Onto say 

tot their resolve to fight drug pushers remains 


We had to retaliate for 

to murder’d Edith 
read, referring to the recent and unsolved 
Mg death of a 74-year-dd woman ^ Urol 
mar to bufoWs rooftop crack den.*Tdl me All across to dty, m poor and middle-class 

nrivaidv to names and apartment numbers of aejghborhoods, New Yorkers —in groups ana 
to drug pushers.” sometimes alone — are iogcaangty standing 

It was signed simply “Ombu." It gave only op to drag dealers. 




his address. 

Obziala Ombu is not the 
or project supervisor. He is a 


It is part of a trend that is 
’s manager arwge in other major urban centos 
built, 45- ington, Los Angeles and Miami. 


to 

^sh- 


in New Yak, people are trying to create 
dtywide networks of neighborhood anti-drag 
patrols and watchers, swapping success f ul 
strategies as they used to exchange gardening 
and codring tips. 

“It’s growing and it's everywhere," Judith 
Holmes, a member of to West Union Crack- 
down mto Chelsea section of Manhattan, said 
of to movement. “The issue is that everyone 
knows that we can’t depend on to police to 
deal with it” 

In the East Village, small bands of unarmed 
residents, mostly women linked by two-way 
radios and common concerns, go on night pa- 
trols three times a week, l ooking for drug deal- 
eo and users. 

“We tell them they have to move on, that 
to y can’t do this here.” said John Woods, 
president and founder d East Villagers Against 
Crack. “The police are an integral part of to 

See DRUGS, Page 6 


Laundering Narcotics Cash, by Wire 


By Stephen Labaton 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK —Facsimile m a chines and 
co mputers have so rapidly expanded to vd- 

workfs banks thafvastsums of illegal drug 
profits are being effectively hidden as the 
money is clandestinely seat out of to United 
States. 

Bank investigators estimate that as much 
as S100 billion from cocaine sold in to Unit- 
ed States is being electronically transferred 
annually from funds in U.S. banks to ac- 
counts abroad. 

In mzity cases, big u'K banks arc being 
used unwittingly. But at least two arc being 
investigated to if toy knowingly 

assisted drug operations. 

In to type of electronic, or wire, money 
tr ansf er that has become so difficult to moni- 


tor, a easterner can instruct his personal com- 
puter to tdi Ins bank’s computer to withdraw 
money from his account and send h to an 
account in a foreign bank. The first bank’s 
computer then tells a banking ctearing bouse 
— a kind rS automated m iiiitlenwil thtaBaW s 
bonks in switching funds from one to motor 
—to send these funds to to account abroad. 
In most cf these transfers, no peraon talks to 
another, regardless of to amount of money. 
. “Wires are to entire problem because it is 
the way American money is now repatriated 
abroad,” said John F. Kray, chairman of to 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee's sub- 
committee on terrorism, narcotics, and inter- 
national operations. “The bankers are uncou- 
saocsty and haphazardly and lazily acting in 
complicity by failing to do enough." 

Mr. Keny, a Democrat from Massachu- 
setts, said that even new federal regulations 


intended to help detect tainted bank deposits 
are already outdated. 

Whenever a bank receives a cash deposit of 
more than $10,000, it must report ii to regula- 
tory authorities. But to reports are so nu- 
merous — more than seven mfllin n annually 
— that to regulators are hopelessly behind. 
Present controls. Mr. Kerry said, are “so 
lackadaisi cal that it’s almost damnable. 

“The bad rays," he said, “don’t hesitate to 
make deposits because they know tore is 
really no accountability.” 

Strath Americas drug lords, be added, have 
become banking specialists, learning even to 
shift money from account to account to take 
advantage of changing interest and currency 
exchange rates. 

Federal investigators did succeed last 
week, for to first time, in getting a foreign 

See LAUNDER, Page 16 
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In Land of the Kindergarten , a Lack of Child- Care Options 


By Stephanie Griffith 

Special to the Herald Tribune 

DARMSTADT, West Germany — Although it en- 
joys one of the world's highest standards of living and 
provides many social benefits that are hallmarks of an 
industrialized society, West Germany lags N4»nrf 
most European nations in providing day-carc for 
children of working parents. 

Women’s advocates here single out the shortage of 
child-care facilities as the most significant factor con- 
tributing to the low employment rate — abort SO 
percent — among West Crennan women 15 to 65 years 
(rid. That rate has remained virtually unchanged for 
nearly three decides. By comparison, two-thirds of 
American women work. 

A high proportion of West German women who 
work do so only part-time. This scarcity of working 
mothers now is beginning to draw the attention of the 
country’s pohtkiam and the criticism of the press. 

According to a report m the magazine Dex Spiegel 

last year, only 16 percent of mothers with small 
children are employed. The daily Die Ztit bemoaned 


recently that professionally successful mothers in 
West Germany “are as rare as white elephants.” 

Largely to blame, activists say, is the lack of ade- 
quate dnld-carc fatalities. While West German day- 
care centers can accommodate only cue toddler in 36, 
a third of aD children undo 1 the age of three in France 
attend day-care centers. Only me German day-care 
center in 10 is open past noon. 

Child-care problems become even trickier, however, 
when children enter grade schooL 

“Other European lands, as wefl as the United States 
and Canada, have the tradition of the all-day school," 
said Rita Sfissmuth, speaks’ of the Bundestag, who 
until earlier this year headed the federal ministry that 
oversees women’s affairs. 

“In the Federal Republic we have the tradition of 
the half-day school and German women are severely 
disadvantaged because of it,” she said. “There is no 
other country in the European Community that 
doesn't have all-day schools.* 

A lack of child-care options often means that wom- 
en care for their children themselves, preventing Arm 
from pursuing a career. On average, 6J years will have 
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BULGARIAN EXODUS — Ethnic Turkish fanffiw continued to stream across the Begawan 
border by car and on foot at Edfane, Tisitey, on Monday. Die refugees, totafing almost 28<f 000 
since May, say they are escaping a forced assnrfflation program, but Bulgaria denies the charge. 


In the New Soviet Parliament, 
The Battle for Structure Starts 


By Molly Moore 

WiosJringfan Post Service 

MOSCOW — Fonr years ago, as 
a helicopter pilot, Ctriond Valeri 
Ochirov was flying daily combat 
missions in Afghanistan and 
earned the highest Soviet battle 
decoration, “Hero of the Soviet 
Union.” 

Now, the 38-year-oW career air 
force officer, who flew more than 
800 missions in that war, is waging 
political combat. As a member of 
the newly created Defease and 
State Security Committee in the 
Supreme Soviet, he is arguing for 
major spending and social reforms 
in his own ndhtary. 

He is one of a new generation of 
Soviet legislators too in recent 
weeks began exploring uncharted 
territory, ranging from demands to 
review military budgets to exami- 
nation of the statutory authority of 
the KGB. 


Once a rubber-stamp parliament 
with appointed members that met 
only a few days a year, the Supreme 
Soviet has been recast os an dected 
body and has been stretching its 
powers in a manner dial, if contin- 
ued. could help reshape the politi- 
cal landscape of the Soviet Union. 

But the legislators have found 
themselves groping amid the re- 
structured government in much the 
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same way members of the first U.S. 
Congress must have done. No- 
where are the problems mare evi- 
dent than in the 25 committees that 
have been set np to study subjects 
ranging from agriculture to mili- 
tary affairs. 

The Defense and State Security 
Committee, with the potential of 
becoming one of the most powerful 
panels, did not even have a meeting 
room far its first session a few 
weeks ago. Members polled a few 
chairs together in one of the cav- 
ernous hallways of a Kremlin office 
budding. • 

Lack of meeting space was the 
least of the committee’s problems. 
It has no staff and is not certain 
how to organize one. Members say 
they wiU demand access to classi- 
fied military and intelligence infor- 
mation, bat have no idea how or 
where to store it They say they 
want authority to recommend 

chan ges in militar y Spending, but 
have not yet seen a buaga and have 
little idea of how to restructure one. 

They also have little sense of 
their authority or power and how it 
will relate to the Supreme Soviet, to 
Mikhail S. Gorbachev, (he leader, 
or to entrenched government insti- 
tutions. 

“This is a new frontier” said a 
Soviet official who was conducting 
a U.S. congressional delegation on 
an 1 1-day tour of the Soviet Union. 
“Before it’s over, there’s going to be 
a lot of blood on the floor.” 

“I can only guess what might 
happen,” said Colonel Ochirov, 
whom the committee selected as its 
deputy chairman. “We are trying to 
go the direction” of US. congres- 
sional committees, he indicated. 

So what does a Soviet committee 
do when some of its members want 
to emulate an American commit- 
tee? In this case, they called the 
US. House Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

Members of the Soviet defense 
panel and the U.S. committee faced 
each other across a table in the 
Kremlin last week, in a surreal at- 
mosphere — prodding teacher ver- 
sus confused student. Representa- 
tive Les Aspin, Democrat of 
Wisconsin and chai rman of the 


armed services group, called the 
unusual exchange a “historic be- 


ginning. 

But 


from the two sides 
: occasionally deteriorat- 
ed, with U.S. officials taking on the 
tone of lecturing professors. Final- 
ly, Marshal Sergei F. Akhromeyev, 
a member of die Soviet panel and 
also a dose adviser to Mr. Gorba- 
chev, lost his temper. “Yon have 
had yeais of expraience and you 
want us to have the same experi- 
ence after two months,” he said. 

Relations between members of 
both panels wanned during several 
days of touring Soviet nrihtary fa- 
cilities. Not only was the tour the 
first trip to Soviet militaiy installa- 
tions for the U 5. committee, it also 

was the first visit to Soviet bases for 
some of the civilian members of the 
Soviet panel since they served in 
World War E. 

While US. officials grilled Sovi- 
et commanders about missile 
ranges and the numbers of artillery 
pieces, members of the Soviet com- 
mittee pursued their own political 
agenda, pulling Soviet officers 
aside and asking them about food, 
housing and other issues affecting 
the troops. 

Though some members hope the 
committee can become a propo- 
nent of change, its conservative 
composition raises obstacles. The 
panel in cl u des some of the most 
conservative members of its parent 
bodies, the Supreme Soviet and the 
Congress of ramie's Deputies. At 
least a third of the committee's 43 
members are militaiy or KGB offi- 
cials, or hold posts within the Son- 
et nnhtaiy-izjdustriaJ complex. This 
raises the possibility that the pand 
wiB be too protective of tnmtary 
interests to initiate major efamgm 

But some members of the Soviet 
committee say that even if they end 
up with little formal authority, they 
believe the committee can be effec- 
tive in bringing sensitive issues be- 
fore the Sonet people. 

The government, which showed 
parliament sessions on television, 
began showing the meetings at 
night because it said too many 
workers were abandoning their 
jobs to watch the proceedings. 


international 
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passed before a mother who has left the wor kplace to 
raise a child retains to ha job — if she resumes 
working at all 


The long absence from the workplace largely se- 
al levels. In badness management^^oc^^le, less 
than three percent of middle- and upper-level manag- 
ers in West Gennsny are women. In the United States, 
women account far more than a third of middle- and 
upper -mana ge me nt executives and in France. 25 per- 
cent are women. 

“In this country, you only get ahead in badness 
when you eater the field right after graduating from 
college,” said Inngaxd Adam-Sdxwaetzer, deputy 
chairman of the Free Democratic Party. 

“Women don’t do that, because they don’t know if 
then'll meet someone, many and have drildrea, and in 
business it’s practically imposabte for a woman with 
cHdrcn here to have a successful career." 


West Gennan feminists say a more pervasive obsta- 
cle for women seeking to enter or re-enter the job 
market is the “Kinder, Kflche, Kirche” mentality: a 


Infants Have Little Chance 


In Blazing Heat of Soviet Asia 


By Esther B. Fean 

New York Times Service 

CHIMBAL U.&SJl — This is the dying season 

here, the time of year when the finw gring fcrthrates in 

Soviet Central Asia are tem p ered by the number of 
babies who die before their first birthdays. 

The infante dii- hours aftwTwrth, many rtf ttv-m hrym 

undernourished from die wombs of imdemraniitlM-d 
mothers who have taken too little time between 
babies. 

They die at several weeks or months of age, when 
their frail, anemic bodies so i<wpr sustain life, or 
when they catch diseases they are too weak to fight. 

They cue here in the Karakalpak Autonomous Re- 
public, on the shores of the Aral Sea, at the highest rate 
in the Soviet Union — cursed before birth by poor 
family planning, the region's contaminated water sup- 
ply, its abominable sewage system, its unsanitary 
hospitals. 

For every 1,000 babies bom here, about 60 die, an 

infan t-mortality rate co mpar able to thmie of Camer- 
oon and Guatemala. 

While the Soviet Union’s national rate of infant 
mortality is just under 25 per LOO^ in one Karakalpak 
region it is 111 per 1J000. 

And die babies die in the neatest numbers now, 
when the brutal V*i worsens already bad ccndrtkms. 

The statistics embarrass officials, frighten doctors 
and shock outsiders who do not realize that the Soviet 
Union, despite its prommeoce as a political and nrifi- 
tary power, has many regions where firing standards 
are as primitive as in underdeveloped countries. 

“For the longest time, this country paid no attention 
to health care, especially to the health of women 
children,” said Dane Rein, the deputy minis ter of 
health in Karakalpak. “It is our national shame that 
our country is so wealthy, yet so many of our babies 
are dying.* 

The Soviet authorities, in their efforts to revive the 
country’s economy and raise til e standard of firing, 


face social problems neglected or inadequately at- 
tacked by previous leaders: unemployment, poor 


housing conditions and the lack of cons u mer goods, 
among others. 

Infant mortality is widely considered me of the 
most critical barometers of the quality of a 0000111/5 
health care. 

Last year’s Soviet infant-mortality rate — just un- 
der 25 deaths per 1,000 births, according to Soviet 
figures — places the country in the same category as 
Panama. 


Western experts estimate that the real Soviet infant- 
mortality figure is probably about 14 percent higher 
than the offidal figure, considering miderreporting 
and differences in criteria for determining what is a 
live birth and which infants are considered stillborn. 

The numbers are alanning, but they actually repre- 
sent an im p ro vement — though a very slight me — 
over the figures for the last three years, since Soviet 
authorities started sending brigades of doctors and 


Deaths Reported as Ethnic Violence 
Breaks Out in Nagorno-Karabakh 


Reuters 

BAKU. UiSJR. — More deaths 
were reported in ethnic violence in 
Nagorno-Karabakh on Monday 
while 150,000 Azerbaijani workers 
demonstrated in Baku and de- 
manded that the disputed territory 
be kept in their republic. 

Tass offered no details on the 
violence. 

Leading officials of the Soviet 
Interior Ministry mshed to Stepan- 
akert, capital of the Nagorno-Ka- 
rabakh Autonomous Region, and 
were trying to stop clashes there, 
Tass said 

Tass suggested then was anar- 
chy in the small region of Azerbai- 
jan, despite the presence of thou- 
sands of troops, with transport and 
communications cut and dashes 
between people aimed with home- 
made weapons and explosives. 

According to offidal figures, 
about 100 people have already died 
in the past 18 months in ethnic 
violence between Armenians and 
Azerbaijanis over control of Na- 
gorno-Karabakh. 

The area is in Azerbaijan but its 
largely Armenian population wants 
to secede and join Armenia. Since 


January, it has been governed by a 
special Kremlin commission at- 
tempting to resolve the dispute. 

In Baku, some 150,000 workers 
waving red banners and chanting 
“strike, strike” poured into Baku’s 
central square on Monday evening 
after a day of work stoppages. 

The protesters, led by brigades of 
workers who marched into the 
square, demanded more local au- 
tonomy from Moscow and reten- 
tion by Azerbaijan of Nagorno-Ka- 
rabakh. 

But members of the crowd 
stressed that the meeting in Lenin 
Square, in front of a huge statue of 
Lenin on tbe waterfront beside the 
Caspian Sea, was not an anti-Ar- 
menian protest 

The Baku workers, who carried 
banners naming their enterprises, 
had planned the evening meeting at 
tbe square to discuss the results of 
Monday's one-day warning strikes 
and to debate whether to call & 
general strike next month. 

Ekhadar Mamedov, leader of 
the Azerbaijani Popular Front 
which organized the protest said 
woric had stopped at 36 of the city’s 
largest industrial enterprises on 


A Kosher Exception in Sweden 


By Craig R. Whitney 

New fork Tunes Service 

STOCKHOLM — The ar gument was based on the 
sharpness of a blade. With it Sweden’s Jews persuad- 
ed the government that for chickens at Inst kosher 
slaughter is as humane as the method requited by the 
country’s strict animal-rights laws. 

“We didn't get them to change the law, but we did 
get them to reconsider, and we won on the best 
posable grounds,” said Stockholm’s chief rabbi, Mor- 
ton H. Narrowe, 

What they won was an exception, for three years, to 

a Swedish law that went into effect last year. The law 
added fowl and rabbits 10 the list of animals like cattle 
and pigs that were already protected from being 
slaughtered while still conscious. 

Kosher rules require that animals used for food 
must be alive when the knife is taken to then and they 
are drained of blood. 

“Suddenly we wake up in September, we’re about . 
begin our High Holidays, and there’s no kosher chick- 
en,” Mr. Nanawe recalled. “We got a temporary 
extension, but nobody seemed willing to mat e an 
exception.” 

Animal rights have been greatly strengthened in 


recent months, largely tmd*r the influence of the 
anchor Astrid Lindgren, creator of “Pippi 
Lougstockmg.’* 


Under the animal welfare law passed last year, 
rattle were given grazing rights, pigs were freed from 
the tethe r , and both were granted “access to straw and 


litter. 1 


Denmark, like Britain, has enanpfari irruivr siangh- 
ter, and Mr. Narrows said that the 15,000 to 20,000 
Jews living in Sweden got k o s h er beef, if they wanted 
it, from Denmark. 

In June, the government decided that kosher daugh- 
ter of chic k ens could continue tmtil June 1992. 

Mr- Narrowe, a native of Philadelphia who has 
ministered tothe several thousand jews in Stockholm 
since 1965, said he was Mtiatw that the problem was 
over. But what happens after 1992? 

Birgitta Cadsson, of tbe Swedish Society Against 
Painful Experiments on Animals, tbe largest ammal- 
ri^us organization in Sweden, with 65,000 members, 
■said: “We disagree with the government’s decision to 
make an exception, and we believe that the law should 
be upheld. We will by to make sore that pomisaon to 
continue ritual slaughter for religious reasons at this 
one small slaughterhouse is not extended ate the 
three-year period.” 


WORLD BRIEFS 


Iingmng attitude that a woman's world is-hmited to 
hearth and home. 

“There is a large segment of the German population 
that continually and heatedly debates if women who 
wok are worse mothers than those who stay at home,” 
Miss Stissmuth said. 

Christd Kanffmano-Hocfar, a manager with Deut- 
sche Bank, agreed. 

"There is a mother cult in this society," she said. “In 
contrast to tbe U.S. and other Wes: European coun- 
tries, hoe the role d the housewife and mother is hdd 
up as the model for all women. 

“A woman here has to defend why die has a career 
and isn’t at home with her hnshand and driMrea.” 

Initiatives to change the childcare system are ex- 
pected to accelerate as European Community coun- 
tries harmonize social standards in preparation for a 
single in 1993. 

“In c ombinin g family and job,” Mrs. Adam- 
Schwartzer said, “there are lurfier standards in practi- 
cally every other European Community cotmtiy than 
ours. So hopefully there will be a chance far ns to 
adapt.” 


Moscow Rebuffs Bosh on Berlin Wall * 


MOSCOW (Reuters) —A Soviet spokesman on Monday rebuffed a 
call by President George Bush far the Kremfin to use its influence to 
dismantle the Berlin Wall saying a mired Berfia ww a thing of the past 
and Moscow was not to blame. 

In a news conference at the Foreign Ministiy, the spokesman laid the 
wall had only confinned the reality ctf divided Berlin when it wgsfcuilt ' m 
1961. “A Berlin under the adminis t r ation of fonr pawns, which 

fatins," he said. 

Last week, Mr. Bush chafienpd the Soviet Union tohtfc make Be$a 
“a place of cooperation, not a point of confruntatkar fay reins ft, 
pnfiiiwirB to have tbe wall torn down. Hs sta te me n t mark ed tbe 28th 
anniversary of the Aug. 13, 1961 start of the waffs construction by 
Moscow’s Easy Gennan ally. 


Kaifu Gets an Apology for 'Rumors’ 


a 

TOKYO (AP) —A newspaper in the central city of Nagoya apologized 
Monday far reporting what it called “groundless rumen” that Prime 
Minister TosUki Kaifu had fathered an illegitimate child. 

The newspaper, the Nagoya Times, carried the report on Aug. 4, whoa 

Mr. Kaifu emMml n« theTilmV fflKrmfif IQ the IBWniTir Prime MimutiH- 


medi cal workers to Central Aria «nd for 

these critical summer months. 

It is no accident that Karatahak has the worst 
infant-mortality rate in the Soviet Union. 

Tins region, which has a population of 12 million 
aorf is administered by the Uzbek government in 
Tashkent, hogs the southern part of the Aral Sea. 

Soviet authorities have diverted its waters to irrigate 
the co turn, fields of U zb eki s t a n, Tmkmema and Kara- 
kalpak. As a resnlt, tbe sea has been shrinking and its 
pollutants have been condensed. 

This contaminated water, often the rally w a ter for 
residents here, spreads infection and disease. 

Moreover, the chemical pesticides and defoliants 
used in cotton growing here are absorbed by the men 
and women who work tbe fields and are washed into 
the river water they drink. 

An article in the newspaper Socialist Indastxy said a 
recent study found that mothers firing in the Aral Sea 
area — “without exception” — have chemical pesti- 
cides in their breast nmk. 

GtdmariBaymextova collects cotton on a state farm 
near the Karakalpak «q pHnt at Nukns. 

For more than 2fl years, she said, she has been there 
when they planted, when they sprayed the buds 
against insects and when they stooped to pick the 
cotton. 

She is 35 years old; three erf her eight children have 
died. 

Her first two babies lived, but the third died after 
Irving two days with advanced anemia. Her fifth child 
died of a severe gastrointestinal infection at 6 months. 

A few days ago, she lost the third, only hours after 
birth, a gain because Of anemia. 

“I wanted a lot of children,” said Mrs. Baymenova, 
weak with anemia and grief. “Children are our wealth 
here.” 

Doctors said that Mis. Baymenova is malnourished, 
as are many of the people here. She also has high blood 
p re ss u re. 

Medical authorities say that one at die major factors 
contributing to the high infant-mortality rate here is 
the high both rate and the short intervals between 
pregnancies. According to local Health Ministry offi- 
cials, the average woman in Karaifatpalr has six 
children. 

As part erf the program to reduce infant mortality, 
local authorities are encouraging women to use con- 
traceptives, stru gg ling against an TOnmic tradition 
that nas long frowned* an family planning 

Doctors appealed to the mufti, the rehgious leader 
of Central Asian Muslims. Convinced of the serious- 
ness of the situation, he called on religious women to 
space their pregnancies. 

Abortions, though widely used in other parts of the 
Soviet Union as a method of birth control, are rare m 
Karakalpak. 

Through family planning, local and state officials 
said, they hope to reduce the strain on maternity 
hospitals, which arc overcrowded, underequipped, un- 
derstaffed and unsanitary. 


l dc newspaper, me naxfjya mma, woumu mm 

Mr. Kaifu emerged as the filmy successor to tiffi resi gning Prime Minister 
Sosuke Uno. Mr. Kaifu was elected prime m i nist er on Wednesday. 

On Friday, he denied tire Nagoya ti mes re port, saying he had asked 
the newspaper to apologize and publish a retraction. The newspaper arid 
Monday that it had not confirmed the report, winch orighated with a 
letter from a reader, and t ha t it was based on “groundless rumors.” An 
editor of the newspaper said that the pretodent ra tiie NagqyaTfanet met. 
with Mr. Kaifn’s chief secretary in Tokyo on Monday and apologized. 

Honduras Cordons Off Contra Camp 

TEGUCIGALPA, Honduras (Reuters) — The armed forces have 
cordoned off the area where 9,000 to 12,000 U.S.-supparted Nkaragan 
rebels are based, a nrititary spokesman said Monday. 

The <} v4f«wruni sa i d that additional soldiers had been mowed, to. the 
zone the border where the contra reb ds were cam ped 

to prevent t hem from leaving their base; Reporters are barred from the 
ana, he said. - 

Meanwhile, President JoskAzconaHpyo said that if the oontm tunad 
ftvi'r guns toward Honduras instead of accepting demo Mh a tio n. fey 
^onl d immediately be put in their place: "The contras have tonndcntanfl 
Vhat the military option is practically canceled*” he said. Last week, fin 
Central American presidents agreed on a plan to d i sba n d the contras 
within 120 days. 
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France to Widen Road for Saudi King 


PARIS (IHT) — - In a compromis e agreement, French a uthoritie s will 
enlarge an existing highway service cot and allow King Fahd of SpaS 
Arabia to use it to reach the 40-hectare (100-acre) estate he recta fly 


mired dose to the palace grounds at Versailles. 


acquire 

the S«udi Arabian Embassy had sought permission to build a special 
exit fra die king’s use, touching off a protest in die neighboring town of 
Fontenay-te-Fleury, which has re cei v ed no reply to reprated requests fir 
the highway to be covered to reduce noise. 

The undisclosed cost of enlarging the service exit will be paid from -the 

funds of the Minim y nf PuMie Wrate, acceding tnon official gtatoatB 


Philippine Inmates Hold Hostages 


DAVAO CTIY, Piufippmes (AP) — Prisoners who seized 15 persons 
during religious services m (he dtyjail on Mtrnday demanded that they be 
allowed to escape in a bus, officials said. 

The 15 mmaias, some with guns, took the hostages Sunday; on 
Monday they let pass a first deadline as negotiators considered their 
demands. Hundreds of police surrounded thejiul in the center of the third 
largest Philippine city, about 610 milat (980 kflometere) southeast of 
Manila 

Authorities «»id *hq* die "nwnw demanded a bus and promised to free 
the hostages after a four-bora head start 


Sri Lanka Broadcasters Seek Refuge 

COLOMBO (AFP) — The Sri I-ankan government requisitioned two 
hostels cm Monday for employees of staie-nm radio and tekrisan 

stations who have been threatened by Sinhalese ndicall, * ****** official 

said. 

On Sunday gunmen believed to be from the People’s liberation Front 
lrflifd a senior television journalist, tfnlafH Amaratanga, at his kme 
near here. The front has asked employees at the Rcpavahmi t derision 
station and the Sri Lanka Broadcasting Corporation to quit their jobs, 
accusing tbe state media of biased reporting. 

The government had refused to accept resignations from employees of 
both radio and television stations under e m ergency laws now in force. 


For the Record 


The Royal Air Foroe has lifted flight restrictions on its 32 CUnock 
helicopters after investigators discovered the cause of two crashes last 
month — an identical fanlt in the rear ge arboxes, it amxnnced Monday# 
in London. (AP) 

President Geoise Bosh signed a bill Monday providing $897 imDion in 
disaster relief to fanners with substantial crop losses in drought- sad 
flood-stricken states. (APj 

Bafloonffights in cental Aratrafia were canceled Monday following the 
crash of a hoi-air balloon Sunday that killed all 13 passengera. (Spam) 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


Monday, inrinriiTig one that sup- 
plies the rich Tyumen oilfield with 
drilling equipment 

But the coy's oil industry and 
public transportation operated 
without interruption. 

■ Russian Protest in Estonia 

In Tallinn, the Estonian capital 
strike leaders said at least 20,000 
Russian workers stayed off the job 
to protest a new law that tightens 
residency requirements fra voters 
and ca nd id a te s , The Associated 
Press reported- 

S tale-run Moscow radio said 
Monday that the Estonian strike so 
far had caused losses of milHong of 
dollara. 

It said the Estonian law would 
take the right to vote away from 
more than 100,000 mm-Estonians 
in the republic. * 

The law limits voting to residents 
who have lived in the same district 
for two years, or anywhere in Esto- 
nia fra five years. Candidates most 
have lived in the same place for five 
years, or in Estonia fra 10 years. 

In Estonia, a strike committee 
member said work had at least par- 
tially halted at 46 of the republic’s 
businesses. (AP, Reuters) 


4 U.S. Air Carriers Trim Fall Fares 


NEW YORK (Combined Dispatches) — TWA and Northwest Air- 
lines have cut round-trip fares by as much as SI 60 to attrad passenger* 
during the traditionally weak fan season. United Airlines and American 
Airlines said they would lower domestic air fares to match the cuts. 

TWA announced the initiative on Sunday, and it was matched by 
Northwest on Monday in markets where the carriers compete. He 
reduced fares are available through Sqrt. 1 for domestic fii ghi* man Sept 
9 to Dec. 15 and for international flights from Oct 1 to May 21. 

The passengers are allowed one change in travel dates, 
discount fares normally prohibit such diang w* In addftinai, the airfnu^ 
are guaranteeing that if the fares are reduced further after a ticket h 
purchased, the passengers wfll be refunded the difference. (AP, Renters) 


Sydney Pilot Strike Stops 90 Flights 

(AFP) — Ninety flights out of Sydney were canceled 
Monday, and domestic pilots in Australia aaiA that the w ors e was to comfc 
unless they received a raise of nearly 30 pereenL 
Aidines said that nearly 10,000 passengers were affected by the 12- 
hour strike in Sydney, winch followed amilar actions at Melbourne, 
Brisbane, Cairns and Perth airports over the past three days. 
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Peru’s Amazon : Victim of a Soaring Western Drug Habit 




By James Brooke 
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Invading wo national forests and two 


►pro* 

rr r « -J soorccof 75 percent at 
jpe cocamc consumed in the United 
Slates have destroyed an axes estimated 

at more than 200,000 hectares (50<MX)0 
acres}. 

“Peoptesay, ‘Don’t destroy the Ama- 
tangs of the worid,’ " said Cados 
i?^ . a Peruvian conservationist who 
addressed a recent international confer- 
ence cm the issue. But what few under- 
stand, he said, is the connection between 
severe ram-forest destruction * v>r\ the 
d expansion of coca tahiv arinn. 

►ith {dantatians growing sevenfold m 


the last 15 years, the ooca leaf has become 
the hugest crop muter cultivation in the 
Peruvian Amazon. 

The remit is severe pollution and de- 
forestation, and serious erosion, in the 
Upper Huallaga River Valley, a rich, ge- 
netically diverse ram forest Known as 
“the ejebrow of the jtmgte* far its aW- 
tode and hutmess, the Upper Huallaga is 

the source of about 75 percent of Peruvi- 
an coca leaf harvest 

Preventing the process has proved dif- 


in the Brazilian *«d Peruvian Amazon 
and wrote frequently about the coca* 
cased destruction. 

Powerful economic interests hdd by 
the Shitting Path movement were outlined 


last month in a study by the U.S- Agency 
for International Development Annual 


fioilt, in large measure because the Mao- 
led Shming Path cen- 


ist-oriented 

tnti much of Upper Hualla^ 

“Nobody dares go study there — you 
not only have to dal with the mafia, but 
also die Shmmg pah,” **»d aw environ- 
mental engineer who woks with the pri- 
vate Association of Ecology and Conkr- 
vation. 

On May 31, Barbara D'AdtiDe, Pern’s 
best-known environmental journalist, 
was captured and stoned to death by 
guerrillas. She had Eved for two decades 


_ jit 

said, is worth about $540 million, and 
laborers cam about $12 a day — as much 
as eight times what some Penman farm 
workers earn. 

Shining path gnwrillw do not usuDy 
involve themsdves with the production of 
coca, but the movement serves as a buffer 
between the peasant growers and the gov- 
ernments eradication teams. TfcegoacO- 
las also protect and facilitate dealings 
between die growers and Colombian buy- 
ers. 

A Peruvian forest engineer, Marc J. 
Dourco'eanm, retaliated m a 1987 study 
that coca growers annually dump the fol- 
lowing volumes of tame chemicals in the 
valley’s watershed: 15 miffim gallons of 


kerosene, g million gallons of sulphuric 
acid, 1.6 million gallons of acetime, 1.6 
million gallons of the solvent toluene, 
16,000 tins of lime and 3,200 urns of 
carbide. 

Working in clandestine laboratories 
hidden beneath the rain-forest canopy, 
growers use those chemicals to reune 
coca leaves, first into coca base and then 
into ooca paste. The final processing star, 
into white cocaine powier, is usually 
done in Colombi an the is then 
exported to the United States. 

Besides chemicals, growers use large 
amounts of herbicides and fertilizers, in- 
chiding Agent Orange and paraquat, to 
cam for the Upper HuaDagrs estimated 
five bflhon coca bushes. 

The plantations also create hn^er lings 
of destruction — landing strips for small 
airplanes, fields for com, bananas and 
manioc to feed workers and exhausted 
lands abandoned by growers. 

“One can safely deduce that since the 

coca boom began in the earfy 1970s, coca 


production has directly or indirectly 
caused the deforestation of 1.7 million 
acres in the Amazon,” a forest engineer, 
Marcdo T. Buenaventura, wrote recently 
in the environmental magazine Medio 
Ambiente. 

The Amazonian rain forest come 


In the United States, Spike 

that it should be kept out of 


ises 


1.7 billion acres, Peru’s portion 
about 190 million acres. 

U.S. officials in Pan advocate chemi- 
cal eradication of the coca fields. Last 
year, such a program came under heavy 
attack by the Shming Path. The program 
was suspended in February. 

U.S. and Peruvian soentists are now 
testing two herbicides, hct&zmone, mar- 
keted under the name Vdpar, and tebuthr 
iuran. marketed by Eli Lilly and Co. 
under the name Spare Spike. 

“We have had very positive results: 95 
to 99 percent of the coca bushes were 
lolled without major harm to the environ- 
ment," Luis G. Moreno, deputy director 
of the U.S. Embassy’s narcotics assis- 
tance unit, said about Spike. 


carries a 

label sa: 

lake& ponds and streams and that it “will 
kill trees, shrubs and other forms of derir- 
able vegetation.” 

On Aug. % the U.S. assistant secretary 
of slate for international narcotics affairs, 
Melvyn Levitsky, said that herbicide 
spraying against coca cultivation had to 
be “environmentally sound.” He added: 
“We are not going to dump unsafe chemi- 
cals in the Amazon jungle, in the Amazon 


manufacturer of Vdpar, Du Pout, 
said that too much of it would have to be 
used to kill the coca plant to be safe for 
the rain-forest environment and the com- 


pany would advise against such use. Eli 


jy said in May 1988 that it would not 
seD Spike to the U.S. government for use 
in a coca eradication program. 

A fear of lawsuits is said to hove made 
some U.S. manufacturers reluctant to al- 
low their herbicides to be used in anti- 
drug operations in Latin America. 



Job Rights for U.S. Disabled: 
Business Says Bill Is Too High 


EUis Island Ferry 
Won’t Be Raised 


By Susan F. Rasky 

New York Tuna Serrice 

Washington — Legislation 

to bar discrimination against the 
rffoahfeH in the workplace, public 
accommodations, transportation 
and comammcations services is 
Kkely to cost businesses hundreds 
of millions of dollars a year, repre- 
sentatives of trade and industry 
groups say. 

And the bill, described as the 
most comprehensive civil-rights 
measure in 25 years, would almost 
certainly invite a wave of lawsuits, 
business lobbyists said. 

The «nt wiiffliri i n i B»fiftii «w- 

sure, which would affect 43 nrillkm 


CANADIAN CAPER — Majw Bob Wade of the Royal CanaifianAk Force sharing a joke with 
Valeri Meaitsky, the chief test pBot of the AX Mzkoyao Design Bureau, after both mes lad 
flown a MiG-29 Soviet jet fierier at an air show in Abbotsford, Canada. Major Wade is one of 
the few Westerners knows to have Horn the aircraft, one of the most advanced Sowed lighten. 


Among U.S. Doctors , Refusal 
To Perform Abortions Grows 


Ran- 


By Karen Tumulty 

Lm Angela Tima Service 

LOS ANGELES — Fcr three mouths, Ly 
dull has been searching for a fnU-tsne ; 
to work at the abortion dink she runs in Atlanta. 

' Ms. RandatttriM' to advertise, she said, but only 
one otaictricsgynecoloKy publication would accept a 
notice with the word “abortion” in rt. Medical recruit- 
ers refused hn\ 

She also has contacted atleast 20 doctors. Some said 
that they could earn far more money and prestige in 
private practice. Others frit that the future of abortion 
is too uncertain in a conservative state such, as 
Georgia. . . . 

And there is always die fear of harassment: Ids. 
Randall’s Feminist Women’s Health Center has been 
the target of pickets, vandals and bomb threats. 


Operation Rescue has recnriicd tens of thousands of 
protesters to block and sometimes invade clinics 
throughout the United Stales. 

The Alan Guumacher Institute, a nonprofit re- 

ilmost naif of 


search group, reported in 1985 that almost half of all 


cologists overwhelmingly favor abortion tights m a 
general sense, when it cones to the real wodd the 
majority prefer to have nothing to do with the 
procedure. 

“That’s been one of the major victories, if you 
please, tim said 

Life Comntit^^tte^^’s l a r g e st anti-abort^ 

^*Sere we consciously use the word 'abortionist.* It 
is a sti gma tiz i ng, a derogatory term." 

It used to be easy to find young doctors who were 
willing to moonlight in. abortion clintcs.for extra 
money and experience. That has chan ged. 

Even in Los Angdes, where the political dimatc is 
relatively favorable, “we have trouble getting physi- 
cians to weak in our duties,” said Dr. Joan Babbott, 
president of the local Planned Parenthood Federation. 

In communities where sentiment against abort ion is 
strongest, panics often must fly doctors in from else- 
where. Dr. Amy Cousins, who works in Ma n h a tt a n , is 
an example. She travels almost 200 miles (325 1 kflomc> 
vers) to perform abortions two days a week at the 
Southern Tier Women's Center in Bmghamtan^New 
York, where the radical anti-abortion group Opera- 
tion Rescue has its headquarters. 


eting, bomb threats and floods of calls 
their telephone lines. 

Sometimes the tactics gat rougher. Dr. Curtis Boyd 
recalled being horrified when a demonstrator outride 
his Dallas d^nic began «4rii^ about Ins chil dren by 
name. 

“How’s KyleT the man wanted to know. “Has he 
had any accidents lately?” 

When a handwritten death threat was left in the 
mailbax at his home. Dr. Boyd tenqxjrarily moved his 
family out of town. Shortly after midnight last Qnist- 
mas, someone set Dr. Boyd’s clinic on fire, leaving 
$100,000 in damage. It was one of three Dallas dinks 
burned that nig ht. 

The number of abortion providers nationally 
dropped almost 10 percent from 1982 to 1985, the 
Guttmacher Institute reported. About 82 percent of 
the counties in the United States had no abortion 
facilities in 1985, op from 78 percent three years 
earlier. 


the Bush adminis t ration and is ex- 
pected to win final approval from 
Congress this year. 

It would a?y i bar dtscrimuulioo 
by private businesses against peo- 
ple with AIDS or its vims. 

The bill would require nearly all 
retail establishments to be accessi- 
ble and naaHe to the dTsahlnrf 

The legislation does not spefl out 
precisely what ehanps would be 
necessary. Bui the transportation 
mdostiywoald be required to make 
new buses and trains accessible to 
people in wheelchairs. 

The measure would mandate ele- 
vators in new, commercial and 
public buildings at more thm two 
stories and calls for employers to 
provide special devices and services 
for lho6e with impaired bearing or 
vision. 

. The legislation, the Americans 
With Disabilities Act, is a compro- 
mise measure that would extend to 
practically all the private business- 
es the anti-discrimination require- 
ments of a 1973 law that apply now 
only to the federal go ver nm ent, 
federal contractors or entities that 
receive federal funds. 

The measure was mtammoruly 
approved by the Senate Labor and 
Human Roources Committee on 
Aug. 2 and was expected to reach 
the Senate floor in September. 

President George Bush has 
agreed to approve the legislation. 

In the face of strong support 
from the White House and grass- 
roots political organizations, busi- 
ness groups are not trying to stop 


Although they lade more recent data, activists cm 
both rides at the issue say that these trends have 


Plane Crash Kills 


continued, even accelerated. 

“ 10 pofonn Congressman in 
Mississippi Forest 


In his profession. Dr. GalUvan’s opposition to abor- 
tion puts him in a minority. A 1985 survey by the 
American Coflegp erf Obstetndans and Gynroolqgutts 
of its membership found that three-quarters believed 
that it should be woman's personal decision ^ whether 
to have an abortion. 

Among those who advocated choice, however, only 
a third stud they actually performed abortions. Fewer 
than2percent of those surveyed perform more than 25 
abortions a month, the college found. 



William Shockley Dies at 79 


By Wolfgang Saxon 

,Vnv York Times Service 
WflHam Bradford Shockley, 79, 
wboghaiedaNoWPnzcinriJW- 
ics for his role in the creat ion o f the 
transistor and earned the enmity of 

many for his views on the genetic 
differences between the races, died 
of cancer of the prostate Sannuay 
at his home in California. 


electrical engineering at Stanford, 
and lived on the campus of Stan- 
ford Unherrity. In admtion, he lec- 
tured and wrote extensively. 

ManyoflHScariyeideawsbe- 
came clouded by controversy, how- 
ever, because of his prrmouaoe- 
ments on race. 

Mr. Shockley preached a philos- 

* of “ retrog ressive evolution.” 


over the nse and applicability of 
LQ. tests. Evidence that blacks 
tend to score lower than whites was 
discounted by most experts who 
saw tbe explanation in cultural and 
social rather than genetic factors, 
as wdl as the composition of the 


tests themselves. 

Quoting Ins wife, the death an- 
“lanford Umversi- 
Shockky confin- 


nouncasenl by Stanford Universi- 
ty said that Me. 


genetically inferior to whites bis racethcones 
prt/t imahla to achieve their inlefloo- before he dwL 
tnal level He also suggested that 


The Associated Press 

NEW AUGUSTA, 

— Representative Larkin JL 
Republican of Misrisri 
found dead Monday in 
age of his small plane, which 
crashed in a forest Sunday night 

Also IriDed was the plane’s pilot. 
Chuck Vierfing. The two men woe 
returning heme to Gulfport, Mis- 
sissippi, from Hattiesburg on Sun- 
day when the plane disappea r ed 
from radar screens, said Quotes 
Busby, his press secretary. 

Dozens of mflitaiy, civilian and 
law enforcement rescuers searched 
for tbe plane in the DeSoto Nation- 
al Forest 

Mr. Smith, 45, who re pres e n ted 
Mississippi’s 5th Congressional 
District was a member of the 
House Judiciary and Government 
Operations committees. He also 
saved on special task forces con- 
centrating on the military, crime 
and problems of the savings and 
loea industry. 

The congressman was a police 


Mutiny Hits Ship 
Near Okinawa 


a few* 


chief in Gulfport and was sheriff cf 
Harrison Coun 


sunty before being 
elected to Congress in November. 




Age nee Frcnce-Prtsu 

TOKYO — Fffipino crewmen 

(temanding better 

a mutiny against British offices 
aboard a Panamaman-r^staw 
shipoff the Japanese i island of Og- 
■nawa late Sunday, manta* offi- 
cials said Monday. 

The captain and four other Brit- 
ish officera of the 86 , 000 -ton £B. 
Carrier were confined to the cap- 
tain’seabm bcfwe 
the mediation of the .rafrppme 
craKU IatemC8rixiawa,thco&aals 
said. No sauries were reported. 

gigbt of the 34 Fffipano cxew 
members Stopped the engines and 
forced the officers mto die cap- 
tain’s cabin late Sunday, threaten- 
mi them with knives and other in- 
struments, the offici als 

radio report* from the 


blacks were reproducing faster 
than whites —hrax, tberetrogres- 
rioa in human evdntioa. 

In 1947, be and two coBeagnes 
from Befl Telephone Laboratories 
produced their first sesnoonductor 
device. And in 1956 he shared the 
Nobel Prize with the two, John 
Bardeen and Walter H. Btatt a i n. 

The invention of the transistor 
became the basis for the electronic 

age. Frcan h flowed virtually every 

me of today’s devices installed in 
airfinerg and cars, ca lculat ors and 
comp uters, wrist watches and 


Mr. Shockley left Bdl Laborato- 
ries is 1954 and founded a semi- 
conductor factory. A rebellion 
among bis employees who set up 
th ey own companies began the 
phenomenon sear Stanford Um- 
vecsity known as Sfficoo Valley. 

His theory on racial dtifermcca, 
subscribed to by few so cial ad ea- 
ttets, set off a national argument 
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Fishing Boats 
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the measure. But they are con- 
cerned about its cost and are seek- 
ing amendmgntc to clarify ambigU- 
ous language and to influence the 
regulations chat will eventually de- 
fine bow the law is put into effect 
American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., for instance, has calcu- 
lated that giving service to people way- 
with fairing pro blems will coat the Senator Tom Karim, Democrat 
tdeco mnamicaticc s industry $250 Iowa, said, “Costs do not pro- 


White House to modify some of its 
requirements and inchtA- more 
special ocemptions. 

On Friday, representatives erf ar- 
chitects met with Mr. Bush to ex- 
press their reservations, saying, for 
that tbe bill would cause a 
for projects already under 


The Associated Pros 

NEWARK, New Jereey —The 
National Park Service has decided 
raising the sunken ferry. 
. Island. 


A park spokesman said the ser- 
vice could not afford the estimated 
S250.00D cost of raising the ferry, 
which rests under 14 feet (A3 me- 
ters) of water near ElHs Island. The 
government may tty to bring up 
pieces of the boat, which sank in 
1968, the spokesman said. 


In Vienna, 
your preferred 
choice is 


Hotel Im Palais 
Schwarzenba£ 


Anwdern limin’ hou.4 in a unique 
baroque palace centrally located 
yet veiy quiet. " minute walk 
to die State Opera, surrounded 
by acres of private park. 
Grand deluxe service, all moms 
are spacious demi-suites or 
suites. Beautiful halls fiir dinner 
parties, rveeptions. halls 
and afflfeittKcs. 
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Americans with t^iysica] or mentel 
i me endorsement of 


million to 5 300 million a year. 

And Greyhound Lines Inc. said 
that it would have to spend $40 
nullion to $80 rnitHnw a year to 
outfit new buses with wheelchair 
Efts. 

Neither Congress nor the Bush 
administration has completed cal- 
culations of tbe costs. Bat the issue 
looms large to tiie many horineaws 
the bill would affect because its 
passage appears inevitable. 

The businesses are trying to ease 

die potential burdens at the legisla- 
tion by getting Congress and the 


vide the baas for an exemption 
from the basic principles in a civil- 
rights statute.” 

He said that studies of accom- 
modations made by employers af- 
fected under the 1973 act demon- 
strated that devices, costing as little 
as $35 to $50, were sufficient to 


assist a disabled person in perform- 
ing a regular job. 

‘The economic benefits to soci- 
ety in terms of reductions to the 
deficit from getting people off wel- 
fare, out of institutions and onto 
the tax rolls cannot be ignored,” 
Mr. Haririn said. 


5 Continents to See Eclipse of Moon 


The Associated Pros 

WASHINGTON — A total lu- 
nar eclipse wQl be visible on five 
continents Wednesday night, 
weather permitting. It will be the 
first in nearly seven years. 

With dear skies, some phase of 
the spectacle should be visible to 
observers in North and South 
America, Europe and Africa, and 
the Antarctic, and to sailors at sea 
in the Atlantic Ocean. 


The show starts at 8:23 PM. 
eastern daylight time over the Unit- 
ed States and will end about 5ft 
hours later. 

Tbe moon can appear during an 
eclipse to be a bright coppery red if 
there is dear, dean air between the 
lunar surface and the observer on 
Earth. If smoke or dust obscure the 
view, the moon will diminish to an 
orange color. 
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The End of Deregulatioii 


No me was rude enough to whisper it as 
George Bush was signing the bill, but the 
S&L cleanup signals the end of deregulation 


of talking about the burdens of excessve 
government regulation, Americans have now 
been reminder! by the 8& L industry dm* 
slack and insufficient regulation also has its 
costs — and that they can run high 

It turns out that thoe was good reason to 
regulate die S&Ls, although in the spirit of 
the times a lot of people had forgotten what 
it was. 1 he new law is written by people 
who have thought long and bitterly about 
the S&L bankruptcies — the recklessness 
and thievery that will now cost the country 
upwards of 5150 billion. 

The deregulation movement readied its 
high point some years ago, under Jimmy 
Carter. While the Reagan administration 
talked about it a lot, most of the real work 
had been done earher. The breakup of the 
AT&T telephone system originated in an 
antitrust suit brought under Gerald Ford. 
Airline deregulation, the most successful of 
all these experiments in liberating markets, 
was enacted in 1978. The laws relaxing the 
regulation of the railroads and trucks were 
passed in 1980. That was also the year of the 
crucial legislation dere gulating the interest 
paid to savers by banks and S&Ls. 


There has been a lot of ideological war' 
fare over the S&L mess and whether it was 
ranewi by lifting the limi ts mi interest 
There is a relationship, but not a direct one. 
It was absolutely essential to deregulate the 
interest that banks and S&Ls could pay. 
With hi g h infla tion and high interest rates 
available in the money markets, savers other- 
wise would have pulled all tbeir money out of 
the hanking system and tipped the counity 
into a dire recesson. ifrit the deregulation of 
the rates threw the S&Ls into a kind of 
competition for which many of than were 
unprepared, and when they gpt into trouble 

the regulators responded by loosening 

the req uire me n ts that were supposed to en- 
sure firumriwi safety. That relaxation quickly 
attracted the gamblers and crooks who ran 
up the huge losses that the public is now 
going to have to make good. 

There may still be places here and there 
in the American economy where the rules 
bind too tightly, and where it would be 
wiser to trust in market forces. But any 
further deregulation is gang to proceed 
very cautiously, haunted by the S&L disas- 
ter. The pendulum swung far to the right for 
15 years. Now it is swinging back. The new 
S&L legislation sets rules that are tight, 
tough and totally justified. 

— TBE WASHINGTON POST. 


Good-Bye to NASA 


The space shuttle Columbia returned on 
Sunday from a military mission said to be 
the deployment of a KH-12 reconnais- 
sance satellite. It was one of the last mili- 
tary missions the shuttle mil fly. The Pen- 
tagon is switching its payloads to un- 
manned rockets because it believes that 
the shuttle is too risky for its people and its 
billion -dollar satellites. 

That should give the most serious pause 
to man -in-space enthusiasts like George 
Bush and Dan Quayie. If the Pentagon 
deems the shuttle too risky for military 
missions, why do they think it safe enough 
for civilian programs like assembling NA- 
SA’s space station? 

The shuttle is far larger and more expen- 
sive than otherwise necessary because in the 
early 1970s NASA compromised the origi- 
nal design to win Pentagon support for the 
program. The air force insisted that the 
shuttle be able to fly into polar orbit from 
its base at Vandenberg in California, meet 
with an orbiting satellite and return after a 
single revolution. Since the lannrh site 
would have meanwhile moved 1,100 miles 
east as the earth rotated, the shuttle had to 
have delta wings, for flying across range, 
and extra heat-shield tiles, adding greatly to 
its weight and cost The Vandcnberg launch 
site, which cost S3 J bflhon, was never used 
and is now in mothballs. 

Even before the Challenger disaster, the 
airforce was growing disenchanted with the 
danger and irregularity of shuttle flights. It 
returned to building expendable rockets to 
provide alternative access to space. 


After Challenger, it decided to rely on 
these rockets entirely. The Pentagon had 
planned to fly 100 or more shuttle missions 
before the year 2000. Now only seven shut- 
tle flights remain dedicated solely to mili- 
tary use. The air fence's divorce from 
NASA has been made final 
The White House and the public need to 
focus on the same dangers that the air force 
has. “If the United States wishes to send 
people into space on a routine baas, the 
nation wQl have to come to grips with the 
risks,” warns a new report from Congress's 
Office of Technology Assessment 
Even with post-Challenger improve- 
ments, the shuttle is not perfectly reliable. 
There could be a better than even chance of 
losing at least one orbiter on the next 12 to 
34 flights, and it is probable that one will be 
destroyed in the course of constructing the 
space station, the report warns. 

Few activities are perfectly safe, and it 
would be unreasonable to expect space flight 
to be the exception. Bui why risk astronauts’ 
lives for projects that can be accon^ilished 
more safely and cheaply with iirnnanned 
rodeets? The only dear justification would 
be in projects that uniquely require human 
presence. But humans are necessary neither 
for the exploration of Mars nor for many of 
the activities planned for the space station. 

Developing the necessary robots instead 
would put NASA bade on the frontiers of 
technology. Why risk another shuttle crew? 
Maybe the air force's adieu to NASA will 
prompt Congress to press for an answer. 

- THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Leland Will Be Missed 


Hope was lost on Sunday for Representa- 
tive Mickey Leland, tbeTexas con g ressman, 
whose airplane vanished last Monday in a 
flight from Addis Ababa to a refugee camp 
near Ethiopia's border with Sudan. With 
him were four other Americans who had 
escorted him from Washington on his mis- 
sion to investigate the terrible refugee situa- 
tion in the Horn of Africa, as well as four 
U.S. government employees and seven 
Ethiopians, including the two pilots. 

Representative Leland will be a real loss 
in the House, and the nature of this calami- 
ty carries its own illustration of why this is 
so. In a time when people often ask what 
congressmen are doing on their foreign 
travels — and when some of the answers 
confirm one's worst suspicions — everyone 
knows that Mickey Leland, a fifth-term 
Democratic legislator from Houston, went 
to Africa on what someone who knew him 
well called “a mission of the heart.” Black 
and ghetto-born, Mr. Ldand was always 
known for identifying with his roots even as 
he rose in position and power in the Texas 
legislature and then in the U.S. Congress. A 
past chairman of the Congressional Black 
Caucus, be had championed programs for 
the American poor and had become an 
important and impressive figure in his par- 
ty’s congressional majority. 


Over time Mr. Ldand expanded his in- 
terest to needy people abroad. For instance, 
he was instrumental in the creation of the 
House Sdect Committee on Hunger, which 
he chaired. The purpose of this panel, as he 
saw it, was to focus official concern on a 
range of problems that lay across the tradi- 
tional jurisdictional lines of agriculture, for- 
eign affairs and other subjects. No dabbler, 
Mr. Ldand extended himsdf strenuously in 
the service of his causes, and it was charac- 
teristic of the man that be had been half a 
dozen times to Ethiopia, which is far from 
bang the most hospitable country, politi- 
cally or otherwise. Bm.it was one where Mr. 
Ldand felt that a duty had to be performed. 

The twin-engined plane in which he and 
his party were flying when contact with it 
was lost was on the way to a remote and 
rugged region of Ethiopia where there are 
several camps holding lost souls from 
neighboring Sudan. Mi. Ldand was one of 
the few people from anywhere, and certain- 
ly one or the few Americans, who was 
prepared to invest bis time and energy in 
inspecting the condition of these unfortu- 
nate refugees and to do what be could to 
focus American resources on brin g in g hdp 
and care Vo them. He will be mourned on 
several continents. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Other Comment 


Outsiders Owe Beirut Help 

While the hopes tor the hostages go up, 
Beirut goes down, pounded into rubble by 
the competing artillery and rocket launch- 
ers of the Syrian-backed Muslims and the 
Iraqi-backed Christians. Take a hostage — 
and presidents and prime ministers will 
turn their full attention on you. Beg for a 
tittle peace, a time when you are not riven 
apart by the rivalry of others, and the world 
looks elsewhere. The gangs of Lebanon 
thrive became it is a country erf civil wars. 
They are armed because there is always 
someone outride wilting to use them as 
surrogates for wider purposes. If it is out- 
side intervention that has so undermined 
Lebanon, then it is going to have to be 

outside intervention that helps bring peace 
to it, first by getting every foreign influence 


to stay its hand and second by aiding recon- 
struction. The Arab League has been trying, 
its efforts largely unrecognized by an unin- 
terested West. With or without the hos- 
tages, it deserves support. 

— Adrian Hamilton, commenting 
in The Observer (London). 

A Test of Ortega’s Word 

The Tda accords by five Central Ameri- 
can nations, which would disarm and dis- 
band the contras by Dec. 5, are a bold, 
decisive plan to bring peace to Nicaragua, 
but their implementation depends cm the 
goodwill and good offices of others. It is up 
to [Nicaragua’s President Damd] Ortega 
now to prove to the world that he is being 
honest in his commitment to democracy, 
— The Japan Tones (Tokyo). 
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Aid Abets 
Atrocities 
In Somalia 

By- Holly Burkhalter 

W ashington — As Chma’s 

experience shows, a govern- 
ment which crushes its people m vita? 
of the world’s television cameras wffl 
pay the price in international revul- 
sion. The government of Somalia lock ' 
no chances. It barred joumafista. 

Despite a ban on visas toe Western: 
reporters and a prohibition on load 
journalists* use oi telexes, the authori- 
ties have been unable toriknee reports 
of wholesale atrocities by government 
trows in Mogadishu, the capitaL 
The crisis has its roots in two de- 


dictatorship of M 

Bane. Human rights groups have 
long been concerned about political 
imprisonment, torture, political Inn- 
ings and discrimination against the 


mvfMMSMhWt 


farces. The government req 

America Wants a Fair Share of the Military Burden 


W ASHINGTON — It is time for 
a new deal on global defense. 
The United States must strike a series 
of bargains in the Atlantic and the 
Pacific that will enable us to keep our 
strategic presence in those regions 
while forging a fairer way to distrib- 
ute military responsibilities. 

Since World War II, the United 
Slates has achieved its long-term stra- 
tegic objectives. Under successive 
Republican and Democratic admin- 
istrations, America and its allies 
have; contained Soviet expansion 
and begun the transition to a post- 
containment era; protected our ac- 
cess to world markets and critical raw 
materials; rebuilt the shattered eco- 
nomies and political systems of West- 
ern Europe and Japan; created a di- 
mate that has made possible through- 
out the world the resurgence of 
societies demanding representative 
government, democratic principles, 
pluralism and free market economies. 

But the United States has become 
the victim of its own success. Because 
the circumstances that shaped our 
foreign policy and military posture in 
the postwar world have chang ed , rel- 
ative economic power has shifted 
dramatically from America to many 
of our major allies. Despite this shift, 
we still bear a disproportionate share 
of the cost of mutual defense. 

With this in mind, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Armed Services developed 
a comprehensive initiative on burden 


By Sam Nunn and John McCain 

Senator Nunn, a Georgia Democrat, chairs the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services. Senator McCain, an Arizona Republican, is a member of the committee. 


sharing that was incorporated into 
the defense authorization bdfi that the 
Senate passed on Aug. 1 The initia- 
tive includes these provisions: 

• a ceiling on the percentage of 
Americans among NATO troops in 
Europe; 

• a rail for Japan to strengthen its 

security and foreign aid programs, 
which also directs the president to 
negotiate an agreement with Japan to 
reimburse the United States for every 
dollar we spend on our forces do- 
ployed in the defense of that country; 

• a directive far the president to 
prepare a five-year plan for US. mili- 
tary presence in South Korea, includ- 
ing options for partial and gradual 
reductions of U.S. military personnel 

The provision an NATO hears spe- 
cial mention. Recent reports indicate 
that some of our allies are consider- 
ing significant reductions in active- 
duty manpower no matter what hap- 
pens in arms controL We all know 
what the effect of such unilateral cuts 
would be. NATO’s negotiating posi- 
tion in the talk* on conventional 
forces in Europe would be eroded. It 
would undercut NATO's efforts to 
improve its conventional defense 
posture and to decrease its reliance 
on the threat of an early use of nucle- 


ar weapons. And the American pub- 
lic would raise an uproar that would 
resonate in Congress and raise ten- 
sions between os and our allies. 

This provision tells our NATO al- 
lies: “If you cut, we are not going to 
be left holding the bag. We are pre- 
pared to ken our current share of 
NATO'S deployed farces in Europe 
— but no mote. If you make precipi- 
tous reductions, U.S. troop levels in 
Europe will fall proportionately.” 

Some might say that the United 
States must show leadership, and that 
we should not cut our troops just 
because our allies cul But we oeaeve 
that if chit allies begin to make signif- 
icant unilateral cuts in their deployed 
active-duty forces in Europe without 
waiting for tbe talks on conventional 
forces m Europe, it tells us they are 
not serious about conventional de- 
fense. It tells us that they are content 
to rely on the NATO threat of an 
early fust use of nuclear weapons — a 
threat that is gradually eroding — to 
deal with a large-scale Warsaw Pact 
attack on Western Europe. 

If our NATO allies are not serious 
about conventional defense, then we 
do not need all the 325,000 American 
troops deployed in Western Europe. 
If the only function of our armed 


forces in Europe is to make oar allies 
confident that we will use nuclear 
weapons to defend the Continent, we 
can make do with substantially fewer 
American troops there. 

Om challenge to Europe is to mam- 
tain Western force levels until NATO 
can negotiate mutual reductions with 
the Warsaw Pact Burden-sharing in 
Asia is very diff e r ent. We must adapt 
the US. force presence to our Asian 
allies' new prosperity while taking into 
account the turmoil in China and the 
fanaticism of North Korea’s leaders. 

The Senate provisions on Japan 
and South Korea do not require any 
immediate U.S. force reductions in 
East Asia. But they recognize that the 
time has come to insist that Japan 
fully offset the costs of U.S. forces 
deployed in its defense, and to re- 
evaluate the roles, missions and size 
of our forces in South Korea. 

The goal of this initiative is a sta- 
ble, secure and fair balance of mili- 
tary commitments within tbe free 
world. We are tdhng our friends and 
allies in Western Europe, Japan and 
South Korea that we are willing to 
continue to do our fair share but 
that we are not prepared to cany the 
load for others. 

We are telling American taxpay- 
ers of our determination to make the 
cost of America’s role in maintain- 
ing global stability fair relative to 
what is paid by our allies. 

The Washington PaSL 


Human rights conditions deretio-- 
rated drastically in May last year when 
war broke out between the Somali 
National Movement an appodtim 
force in the north, and government 
forces. The government responded; 
with savage counterinsurgency tactics. 
Sddiereaaughtaedhimmedaof<avfl-~ 
ians. Hundreds more were swept mto 
ja3s on SUSpKIOOSaf 

sympathy for the movement 

The pastoral economy was de- 
stroyed by deliberate destruction of 
water tanks, poisoning of wells and: 
Idffing of livestock. Extensive bom- 
bardment of fire north destroyed, ma- 
jor cities. Within a few months some 1 
450,000 Somalis fled to the desert of 
Ethiopia. Another 600,000 were re- 
placed within SomaHa. 

Despite government denials, the 
war continued. Human rights groups 
have received reports of army massa- 
cres of civilians late last year. 

In response to international pres- 
sure, particularly from the U.S. Con- 
gress, which cut Somalia’s generous 


The Soviet Economy Is Stumbling Toward Chaos 


S TOCKHOLM — No threat to President 
Mikhail Gorbachev looks more fateful than 
the economic crisis. Its resemblance to the Polish 
quandary in the early 1980s is not limited to the 
sooty facra of striking workers. The roots of these 
two economic crises are all too similar. 

Shortages that grew ever worse disrupted the 
Polish economy and outraged consumers. They 
were caused fay a steadily increasing gap between 
supply and demand, as wages surged beyond 
control while it was politically impossible to let 
prices loose. Now the Soviet union is facing the 
same dilemma. Its growing queues and wide- 
spread rationing reflect the worst shortages since 
Stalin. Wage ceilings have been abolished with 
the reform, permitting wages to rise excessively 
because state enterprises remain insensitive to 
costs and compete for scarce labor. 

The reform has also allowed state enterprises 
the easy choice to produce expensive profitable 
commodities or cheap unprofitable ones. Natu- 
rally they prefer to produce less for more. With 
tbe prevailing scarcities, anything can be sold. 
The man in the street, on the contrary, wants 
more to buy. He calls for strict price controls in a 
vain hope to force enterprises to produce more. 
Alas, the result is tbe well-known growing gap 
between supply and demand. The whole econo- 
my is moving into a state of chaos, and the 
population is Becoming thoroughly demoralized. 
Why work when there is nothing to buy? 

At tee height of tee Polish crisis, ministers 
succeeded ram other at an extraordinary rate. The 
flux almost brought the state ad m inistr ati on to a 
halt The many commands necessary for the nm- 


} *? By Anders Asiund 

ire fateful than J 

we to tee Polish 

it limited to the ningof tee economy were never issued. Any action 

ie roots of these exposed a decision mater to excessive personal 

imOar. risk. It was more rewarding to concentrate on 

e disrupted the personal intrigues, facilitating promotions, 
sisumera They The current Soviet situation appears far worse, 
ng gap between Hardly anyone can keep up even with the corn- 
surged beyond position of the Soviet government. The mast- 
optssiUe to let odonk state administration has seen its staff 
on is facing the reduced by a quarter while its work load has 

ues and wide- increased. So far Mr. Gorbachev has faded to 

shortages since purge Che party apparatus. Instead be has de- 
abahshed with prived it of cffcctive leadership, leaving the party 

rise excessively in a state of complete confusion. Theadministra- 

l insensitive to five chaos is a sufficient reason for a fall in 
or. production. Presumably it started last year, al- 

tate enterprises though it has been Hidd en in inflated statistics, 
irive profitable Polish officials may protest that their crisis 


from the West, but most Polish reformers think 
(hey exaggerate, and so do L It was only an 
auxiliary reason. Conversely, the U.&SJL cannot 
be saved by its creditworthiness. Tbe radical Sovi- 
et economist Nikolai Shmelyov has advocated 
large-scale imports of consumer goods to mitigate 
tbe shortages, but the chief Soviet planner, Yuri 
Madyukov, recently retorted teat “no foreign un- 
de wfflsofre this problem fra us." The mechanism 
that genera te s the shortages must be amended 
before forego credits can do much good. 

Poland had some advantages over the Soviet 
Union. It had a large private sector that thrived 
during the crisis and provided the country with 


bumper harvests, and Poland had no national or 

T fiaJ tensions worth mentioning. 

t what about tbe Polish strikes? They were 
effects rather than causes of the economic crisis. 
Dismal standards of living were declining fur- 
ther, while workers were no longer afraid The 
same is now true of tbe U.SJ5.R. 

Tooquevifle. as well ns Lenin, called such a 
situation revolutionary, and right they were. Soviet 
strikes are hkriy to reappear on a large scale, not 
least since the authorities remunerated the coal 
miners so nicely for their strikes in July. During 
the first half of tins year the government drained a 
loss of two million man days became of strikes. 

Admittedly, tee political settings are very dif- 
ferent The Polish unrest started from below, 
while the Soviet ref ram has been launched from 
above, and Mr. Gorbachev keeps up the political 
momentum. Still, the economic and sooal crises 
look confusingly similar, although they are prob- 
ably worse in the UJLSJR. 


wnai can we ecpectv me answer u as ample as 
it is unpleasanL The crisis is likely to deqpen until 
it becomes politically posable to raise prices so 
that tee market approaches balance, aria teat is 
anathema in the current Soviet debate. General 
Wqjdech Jaxuzddd did not dare to attempt such a 
step without martial law in Poland In tee mean- 
time, the Polish national income plunged by 22 
percent in three years. There is hardly any reason 
to expect that the U.S5LR. will do better. 

The writer is director of the Stockholm Institute 
of Soviet and East European Economics. He con- 
tributed this comment to The Washington Post 


eminent tried to show teat it had 

matte Hrrmnn rights im p rov emen t!. 

By early this year several hundred 
prisoners trad been released “Recon- S 
dilation” commissions were estab- 
lished, supposedly to address the civil 
war, although no effort was made to 
investigate rod prevent abuses by the 
military, polke and security agencies. 

On July 14, in an attempt to disrupt 
protests against the jailing of four rdi- 
mous leaders the previous day, troops 
tired indiscriminately on civilians as 
they left mosques after prayers. When 
some civilians seized weapons and 
fired bade, widespread fighting broke 
ouL The death toll is estimateaal 450, 
and thousands were injured 

In the days that followed, the army 
took over Mogadishu. A curfew was 
announced ana some 2,000 people 
were arrested in house- to-nouse 
searches. Homes were looted by the 
soldiers and women were raped On 
July 16 a group of 46 men of Isaak 
origin repeatedly w ere m a ssa cred. The 
next day, summary nnKtarycoratsbo- 
gan sentencing men in trials complete- 
ly lacking in due process. A number ■ 
were immediately executed 

The Bush administration’s response -£ 
has been to try to shore op tbe loiter- 
ing regime. WUlan a week of themtid- 
JuTy massacres, the State Department 
asked Congress, which is bolding up 
Somalia's m, to grant $20 mOun to 
President Sud Barre, 

Bilateral aid from tbe United States; 

Italy and other donors is essential to 
keep the International Monetary 
Fund andnrivate banks lending to 
Somalia. The m ultinational demop- 
ment banks have also played a critical 
role in keeping the regru rc afloat Last 
month the^ World Bank granted Srana- 
ha a STOmfflkBkwn, and the African 
Development Bank is siqiplymg an 
a ddit i on al $25 rraQion as part of an 
“aaocultnral stabilization’’ 

SomaKa’s foreign altii** and tee in- 
ternational banks sbouM rethink their 
strategy of providing the rid that Mr. 

Sad Bane desperately needs to re- 
main in power. As Somalia's principal 
supporters, tee United States and ltaly 
should i mm ediately condition assis- 


calsystem to permit dissenL 
The Worid Bank, the IMF and the 
African Development Bank should sc- 


Scheduled for Execution but Apparently Not Guilty 

VJ EW YORK — Ronald S. Mon- gy Tom Wicker paid for law and order. Even they do 

LN is srlwtulerf for execution J not argue, however, that people 

should he electrocuted or aassed in 


N EW YORK — Ronald S. Mon- 
roe is scheduled for execution 
by the state of Louisiana between 
midnight and 3 AJvflL on Aug. 30. 
Yet persuasive new evidence, never 
beard by a jury, is available to show 
that he did not commit the crime fra 1 
which he was convicted, the stab- 
bing murder of Lenora Collins, a 
neighbor, on SepL 10, 1977. 

Ms. Collins's former husband, 
George Stinson, wfao was seen in the 
vicinity of her house on the night of 
ber murder, later was convicted of the 
stabbing death of another wife, Erma 

There is no forensic 
evidence of any kind 

against him. 

Jean Lorton. Mr. Stinson also had 
attempted to kill his first wife, Marie 
Lendo Lee. in another stabbing. 

While he was under investigation 
in Michigan in 1980 for the murder 
of Ms. Lorton, Mr. Stinson told a 
cell mate that he had killed both Ms. 
Lorton and Lenora Collins. The cell 
mate told the Michigan police, and 
the Michigan police duty told tire 
Louisiana police. But the Louisiana 
police ted not tell defense counsel 
tor Ronald Monroe. 

Even without the new evidence. 


against him — no murder weapon, 
no fingerprints, no matching Mood- 
stains. Mr. Monroe’s mother swears 
that he was at home asleep at the 
time of the murder. 

In 1988, evidence turned up indi- 
cating that George Stinson had sexu- 
ally abused and mtiimidatarf Thfiodise 
Coffins, Lenora Coffins’s daughter 
and one of tbe two underage witness- 
es against Ronald Monroe. 

The children’s identification of Mr. 
Monroe was suspect anyway, because 
they gave two different descriptions of 
what the assailant was wearing. 

Now 34, Mr. Monroe was 22 and 
had no reared of fdonkws or vjotent 
behavior when be was arretted in 
1977. He has been in prison fra 12 
years, on Death Row fra nine. 

He has an IQ between 73 and 77, 
which means that his intellectual and 
emotional functions are those of a 10- 
to- 12-year-old child. 

In 1980, Mr. Monroe’s first counsel 
appears not to have pressed an aggres- 
sive defense at Ms trial His presort 

onimtri contends that his original trial 
was tainted by “pervasive errors aris- 
ing from im pr oper jury instructions 
and improper prosecutorial argu- 
ment” — violations that “might have 
been the dedrive factor inducing the 
jury to impose a death sentence.” 

In 1984, afedoal district court held 


Mr. Monroe's conviction rests solely that the Louisiana police had violated 
on the testimony of Ms. CoUinrs Mr. Monroe’s constitutional rights by 
children, who were II and 12 when withholding from Ms defense the in- 
tbeir mother was murdered. There is formation about Georgs Stinson's am- 
no forensic evidence of any kind fesaoa to his cell male in Midiigan — 


a confession, the court said, tending to 
show teat Mi. Monroe was innocent 

In 1988, a few days before Ronald 
Monroe was scheduled to be executed, 
the Louisiana Pardons Board, after 
extensive aaestiacing of Mr. Monroe 
and Theodisc Coffins, recommended 
that Governor Charles (Buddy) 
Roemer commute the death sentence. 
The governor did not act, but the 
Louisiana Supreme Coun stayed tbe 

death sentence, then stayed another 

teal was set fra December 1988. 

Nevertheless, Ronald S. Monroe is 
scheduled fra execution by the State 
of Louisiana between midnight and 3 
AM. oi Aug. 30. 

The U.S. Supreme Court with its 
new emphasis on expediting execu- 
tions, even of tee mentally retarded 
and those who were children at the 
time of their crimes, has twice re- 
fused to review the case. 

The federal district court that 
held Mr. Monroe's constitutional 
rights to have been violated did not 
explicitly order a new trial, so Loui- 
siana has not provided one. 

Governor Roemer still has not 
acted. On Joty 1 1 , without prior no- 
tice to Mr. Monroe or to his counsel, 
a third execution daze was set for 
Aug. 30. On July 26, in criminal 
district court in tee Parish of Or- 
leans, an application for “post-con- 
viction relief” was denied. 

Some who believe in tee death 
penalty argue teat the occasional 
mistaken execution of an innocent 
person is the necessary price to be 


should be electrocuted or gassed in 
spite of specific and substantial 
doubt about their guilt Yet, Ronald 
S. Monroe is scheduled to be execut- 
ed by the state of Louisiana between 
midnight and 3 A.M. on Aug. 30. 

77k New York Times. 


tun that tee regime's war a gain** its 
own people has produced, and realize 
that significant economic p ro gres s is 
ummagmable under tee present des- 
potism. Additional tending should be 
conditioned cm a poli tical settlement 
of the war, a govenmimt commitment 
to rebuild the north and human rights 
guarantees to persuade half a mifli nn 
Isaak refugees to return. 

The writer is director of die Wash-' 
mgton office of Human Rights Watch. 
She contributed this comment to The 
New York Times. 


100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 

1889: Safe in England in London and the deda 

o vm imImMu v. 


in London and the declaration viD 
very probably be made today [Aug. 
I4J. Japan, bound to Great Britain by 
a formal treaty, has already allowed 
tee probability of her intervention to 
be foreseen by refusing to srodabn 
bernea trali ty. She will probably sig- 
nalize her entry into the lists not only 
by an action at Kiao-Chow, but also 
by op erations of her fleet against the 
Far-Eastern squadron. 


PARIS — The Herald says in an 
editorial: “The High Court of Justice 
in its wisdom has derided that Mr. 
Boulanger, Mr. Henri Rochefort and 
Comte Dfikm are guilty of a ehraea 
assortment of offenses. In accor- 
dance with this finding the General, 
the Marquis and tbe Count are sen- 
tenced to confinement fra life in a 
fortress somewhere outside of 
France, but on French territory. This 
sentence will have to immediate ef- 
fect on the throe gentlemen in ques- 
tion as the idea of demanding then- 
extradition from En gland wiQ of 
course not be entertained for the mo- 
menL The French government wdl 
knows that whenever political and 
criminal charges are mured up togeth- 
er, En gl and invariably refuses to con- 
sider the latter.” 


crintiflrichar^ are mixed up ti^eth- Italian support of axis policy. It was 
er, England invariably refuses to con- panted as sig nificant iW n pi^ M 
sider the latter." b® n °r in all German newspapers was 

to dispatches from Ronie pro* 
1914?: Japan to Dedare? ggPR that “Danzig ig M much an 

LONDON — News teat Japan has Gennan^tSMm^teeraSffihSe 
declared war on Germany is expected not yet returned to Beriin. 


1939: Germans Protest 

BERLIN — A chorus of indignant 
protest roared over Germany today 
[Aug. 14J a gainst foreran suascstiotiS 


rireffl Count Galeazzo Gano and 
Adolf Hitler indicated ri 
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Heavy Bills 
Are Starting 
To Arrive 

By Haynes Johnson 


\X7 ASHINGTON ^ Those clanking 
▼ ▼sounds in the background in 
Washington these days are the sounds 

of heavy bills coming due. They are not 

just ordinary, big bffls of the land con- 
sidered routine m W ashington those 
legendary billions squirreled here and 
there. Measured by any standard, these 
are historic bills. Collectively they 
amount to trillions of dollars. 

To bail out the savings and loan in- 

S , Americans win shdl out an esti- 
5300 bOHon, with final payment 
not completed until the year 2020. Then 
there are the other buttons — hundreds, 
in all Kkdihood — that will go for such 
dungs as cleaning up deteriorating U.S. 
nuclear plants and twKwn 

out the debus left from the Depar tment 
of Housing and Urban Development 
scandal, the Pentagon procurement 
scandal and other assorted disasters. 

Nor is that all. Additional hfllinns vriD 
be needed to dean up the env iron m ent 
and make it safe, to assure an adequate 
health care Systran, to fight the war on 
drags and to go to Mars, winch George 
Bush proposes and which would cost 
about *400 billion alooe. 

Then there are inescapable costs of 
dealing with more mundane, but vital, 
problems. As David S. Broder com- 
mented in “Paying the Transport Bill Is 
Gong to Tax America” (Opinion, Aug. 
10), America's state governors focused 
during their meeting this month in Chi- 
cago on the need for vast sums of pub- 
lic money to be spent to repair and 
modernize infrastructure ■ — highways, 
bridges, dams; and air, tafl, water and 
systems m serious need of atten- 
tion. Addressing only the transportation, 
aspect of the infrastructure, he quotes 
the governors’ task-face report as sw- 
ing it will cost from SI button to S3 
trillion “to bring America’s transporta- 
tion infrastructure into reasonable con- 
dition within the next 20years." 

Those are not typos. The transporta- 
tion bill alooe runs into trillions. 

AH of these bills are the price of ne- 
glect by political leaders and by people 
unwilling to pay theprice for improve- 
ment. But the greatest bill has yet to be 
presented, despite its mounting costs to 
the nation. Itinvoiro urban vkaenccand 
the disintegration of the poorest sections 
of dries. Two recent news stories gave 
a realistic ritmpse of what amounts to 
a near total breakdown of society. The 
&«, in The New Yoric Tinas, described 
a violent weekend inckkot 
On the first Saturday in August, with 
the temperature in the nhd-9Q&, a public 
pod in upper Manhattan was jammed 
as usual, and as usual there was trouble. 
About 3 PAL, a lifeguard told a group 
of men standing near the deep end that 
that area had to be dosed ana that they 
must move. When they refused,, the 



Uncluttered Days Full of Memories 


police were called to escort them oqL 
Two hours later, one of the men re- 
turned. He slipped inside a bcte in the 
surrounding roe fence and began shoot- 
ing wildly with a handgm toward the 
tifeeuard. At least eight shots were fired. 


C ASCO BAY, Maine — Visitors 
have flown in this morning. We 
are awakened by the noises of two of 
these transients,” seagulls tap-dancing 
on the roof of the cottage. 

When their dance is over, they 
scream their self-satisfaction and leave 
to cruise the rest of the cove. I get up 
slowly, crawl down the length of the 
bed alcove and reach for the shorts and 
T-shirt that hang on the wall pegs. I fall 
into them like an old familiar chair. 
They have been waiting for me since 
last summer and the summer before. 

There is one style up here: Maine. It 
only changes with the weather. There is 
nothing to mix or match. The shoes are 
relics of earlier masseling ventures on 
ibe rocks. The one appropriate accesso- 
ry is an old baseball cap that is unques- 
tionably a fashion “don’t.” 

We come here to slow up and pare 
down. There are no travel guides and 
Triptiks and express checks in our sum- 
mer plans. We choose to rid ourselves of 
clutter for a while, to slough off the 
chores and obligations, the people and 
things that must be dealt with, the 
choices and decisions that confront us 
with their urgency. We want to get life 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Atom Bombs on Japan ... and Wise Policies 


he dived into the pool, and throe others 
struck bathers. A 20-year-old man was 
shot in the right thigh, and a boy, 13, was 
shot in the left arm. A giii, 13, was shot in 
the head, and was admitted to the hospi- 
tal in critical awliiiwi The Times 
quoted her brother and sister as saying 
they had been told she was “brain dead. 

While the spray of bullets in the midst 
of a summer day wmonosuak the notice 
said violence at die pod was not It is a 
scene of constant fights between rival 
gangs with kntws ana bottles who stake 
out part of the pod as their territory. 
With riight provocation, or none, they 


or anyone who dares to move near them. 

The second tale of violence appeared in 
The Washington Post “4 Die in Morning 
of Violence Here,” the headline inf loaned 
readers last Wednesday. The article re- 
counted the grisly statictirs of the “toll”: 
The homkades, indndmg a boy, 16, who 
itiwt in his grandmothers arms after be* 
mg shot in the head, brought die somber 
in Washington this year to 269, or 78 
more dan tins time last year. In die next 
day, two more people were IriQed. 

Every urban center in America suffers 
under mere conditions, which are bccom- 
ing wane. The cost of years of social 
neglect and indifference is rismfe and this 

C st of unpaid bOZs^ win involve same- 
far mac predous than dollars. Its 


bih fc damage to human hves and restor- 
ing the basic civility and mutual trust 
upon which American society must de- 
pend if ft is to survive. 

The Washington Post. 


In response to “Did the United States 
Need to Drop the Bomb on Japan ? Evi- 
dently Not” (Opinion, Aug. 4): 

As chic who was pr e paring to partici- 
pate in an invasion of Japan, I was 
greatly relieved not to have to. 

W hat led Japan onm»wriw nrwygnti- 
tkmahy was probably a combination of 
fhTTtgs amnrrg them ^ Soviet Union's 
last-minute entry w»tn the war in the 
Pacific, which in turn put p re s s ure on 
the Americans to end it quickly. The 

CODlnbuted to the l«wnwie ilBppnn 
President Harry Truman’s primary 
responsibility was to end the war victori- 
ously and as qackly as possible with 
n M n ii m im American cam al ties Today 
we can safety play at being wiser. 

Mr. Ti nman had to shock the Japa- 
nese into sanity. A3 thing s considered, 
his decirion was correct 

LUKE LEVY. 

Paris. 

Even if die recently found UJL intelli- 
gence study is given full credence; it will 
never be certain Japan was ^mnx to snr- 
reader without the tomb bang dropped. 

Also, what some critics nave con- 
demned as die unnecessary use of a “bar- 
barous” weapon served a larger purpose. 
Jt demon s trate d ><?«» expattssc tHSl Soviet 
Union that, if required, the United Stales 
would use die atomic bomb. This assured 
the efficacy of strategic deterrence and 
dies the security of Western Europe in 
the postwar decades. 

ROBERT McGEEHAN. 

Oxford, England. 


As an American veteran of the war in 
the Pacific and the occupation of Ja- 
pan, 1 was deeply moved by Takashi 
Atoda’s generous- spin ted article 
C- America Won a Moral Victory in the 
War” Opinion, Aug. 4) recalling that 
Americans are something other than 
greedy, materialistic mercantilists. 

Americans can be proud of the wise 
policies followed by the United States 
after World War E. policies so success- 
ful that today America finds itself disad- 
vantaged in part because of them. Rare- 
ly, if ever, has a victorious power so 
largely equated its self-interest with the 
freedom and prosperity not only of its 
allies but also of its former enemies. 

During the fighting in the Pacific 
there was mutual hatred. No quarter 
was asked or given. Indeed, the Japa- 
nese, fighting fanatically, according 
to their fierce traditions and religious 
natio nalism, did not permit mercy to 
be shown to tbemsdves or others. How- 
ever, once we knew the Japanese as 
individuals, it was impossible to hate 
them. We could only fed sorry for 
the miserable plight to which they 
had been led. 

Credit should be given to that intel- 
lectual shogun General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, who, whatever his faults, un- 
derstood the Japanese and was largely 
responsible for an exceptionally merci- 
ful and successful occupation. Plaudits 
also are due to Harry Truman, who 
resisted strong but shortsighted pres- 
sures for revenge. 

1 hope there are enough people like 
Takashi Atoda in Japan and America 


today to bridge our current difficulties. 
Above all, neithe r Americans dot Japa- 
nese should believe too strongly in tadr 
respective national myths. 

ERWIN GEIGER. 

Peris. 


Bv Ellen Goodman 

•• 

down to a four-room cottage on an is- 
land. To simplify. 

Wasn’t that what Thorean wrote 
when he built his home at Walden Pond? 
1 look up his words in the tattered book 

MEANWHILE 

on the shelf. “Our life is frittered away 
by detail. . . . Simplify, simplify.” His 
retreat from “details” openedthe spaces 
of his life. And so does ours. 

Our vacation is defined in pan by 
what we do not have. These are things 
that the island does not have: a traffic 
light, a movie theater, a burglar alarm, a 
bank machine, a Benetton. These are the 
things that the cottage does not have: 
bedroom doors, panty hose, cloth nap- 
kins, neckties, videotapes. 

We are not roughing it by Walden 
standards. There is electricity and run- 
ning water in the cottage; a shower of 
sorts is rigged up to the tub. One of the 
staples of our diet is lobster, the luxuri- 
ous shedders and hardsbells from our 
neighbor’s traps. And this year we im- 


If the Bush administration does not 
act with force, there is an endless road of 
abductions and kidnappings ahead. 

DIRK J. LANENGA- 
Gronmgcn, Netherlands. 


Should America Retaliate? Branch 


George F. WE f“ . . . but the United 
States Must Punish the Terrorists, m Opin- 
ion, Aug. 5) and some others who have 
commented on the kidnapping of ShriUi 
Abdel Karim Obeid and tne brutal mur- 
der of Lieutenant Colonel William Hig- 
gins contend that U.S. military action 
would deter terrorist groups from future 
attacks and restore respect for the Unit- 
ed States in the Middle East 
The bombardment of Lebanese vil- 
lages by the battleship New Jersey 
seemed to have the opposite effect, as 
did the CIA-encouraged car bombing 
directed against a Hezbollah leader. As 
for the much ballybooed air strikes 
against Libya in 1986, 18 anti-American 
terrorist incidents took place in the three 
months following the raids, compared 
with 15 during the three and a half 
months preceding them. 

Respect for America in the MhkDe 
East would follow if Washington put irre- 
sistibk pressure on Israel to negotiate a 
just settlement of the Palestine problem. 

I suspect that Israel saw the abduc- 
tion as a no-lose gamble. Either the 
Israelis would be hailed as heroes if the 
hostages were released, or the murder 
of hp<t»g «s would reinforce American 
prejudice in favor of IsraeL 

ROBERT M. KELLEY. 

Dhahran, Saudi Arabia. 


While Faraj Farajallah and Harvey A. 
Cheste man are correct in panting out 
that Aramaic survives in tne Maronite 
liturgy and in modern Hebrew (Letters. 
Aug. 3), both neglect to clarify — as docs 
Alan Cowell in “Aramaic's Stow Death” 
(Postcard. July 19) — the distinction 
between the Western dialect of this ven- 
erable ancient tongue, to which they are 
all referring, and the Eastern farm. 

The latter is still the first language of 
several score Christian villages in north- 
ern Iraq, eastern Syria and southeastern 
Turkey — more than 100,000 speakers in 
ah, plus thousands more of teoait fenri- 
gr£$ to Mosul, in Iraq, and to Baghdad. It 
also is die liturgical fenigunge, both writ- 
ten and spoken, of the Chaldean CnthniHe 
Church and its smaller parent body the 
Assyrian (Nestorian) Church of the East 
Any reports of death in this branch of the 
family are decidedly premature. 

ROBERT BRENTON BETTSL 
Cairo. 

Not So Dastardly, Really 

Several weeks ago Rex Morgan, 
M D ., was struck by a hit-and-run driv- 
er. I was that driver. I tried but failed 
to rid your comics page of a boring, 
insufferable goodie. 

CARL F. NIELSEN. 

Geneva. 


proved the kitchen with a newfangled 
addition: a plastic trash can. 

But here we have happily limited our 
options the way we limit the items on 
our dinner menu. We cannot dash out 
for tacos or frozen yogurt. We can’t 
debate the allure of sushi or peslo sauce. 
Indeed we chuckle over the Gourmet 
magazine recipes that call for aiugula. 

Wc arc just a boat ride away from the 
mall culture of mainland America. Bui 
the waters form a protective barrier 

r ust consuming, the loss of access, 
downsizing of our home, our com- 
munity, our lives, defines this time out. 
Simplify. Simplify. 

A few weeks ago, a friend who has 
been a Moscow correspondent told me 
what she will miss about her family's 
time in that capital: the absence of 
choices. After all her letters describing 
the shortages and hassles. 1 laughed. But 
l understood. There was no consuming 
to be done, no lawn to be mowed, no 
extra rooms to be cared for. no lessons 
to be chauffeured. For a Western family, 
this temporary less can fed like more. 
More time. More togetherness. 

Up here, 1 wonder how many Ameri- 
can lives, freer and richer, are frittered 
away by detail. The extra rooms that 
demand cleaning, the lawns that de- 
mand attention. How many family lives 
are scattered over aisles and miles of 
choices that become demanding necessi- 
ties. Places to gel to, prices to pay, tilings 
to want. How much easier it seems in 
our four-room cottage to live smaller. 

Is this inmimer talk? Island life is not 
easier for the teen-agers who take a boat 

'Most of the luxuries , and 
many of the sonxiUed 
comforts, of life are not 
only not indispensable, but 
positive hindrances to the 
elevation of mankind' 

— Henry David Thoreau. 

to school or fa those who get sick on a 
winter’s night The pace of our life here 
has as much to do with leaving work as 
with leaving the mall's and the makeup. 

But these are the days we store up. 
Days when there are mackerel in the 
cove and raspberries on the bushes and 
horns in the hammock. They will stay 
there all winter, permanently han g in g in 
our minds like old clothes on the wood- 
en pegs, carrying another image of life, 
another message. Simplify. Simplify. 
Washington Post Writers Group. 


Letters intended for puhSanion 
should be addressed * Letters to the 
Editor” and contain the writer's signa- 
ture. name and full address. Let- 
ters should be brief aid are sutfect to 
editing. We cannot be responsible for 
ike return of imsoliched manuscripts 
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Missing 
someone 
back in 
the States? 


family, friends and business 
associates in the US. are so easy to 
reach with the AT&T Card. 

No coins are needed, since all 
?§ your calls are automatically billed to 

your VISA® or MasterCard® account. 

And you’ll get an itemized monthly 
statemenL 

To apply: all you need is a valid 
US. Rasspoit, and a valid VISA® or 
MasterCard.®* 

Just call one of the 24-hour 
toll-free** numbers below for your 
application, and ask for extension 174: 

Belgium 11 7658 
Denmark 0434 0268 
France 19***0590 21 27 
Italy 1678 74 090 
Netherlands 06~*022 0062 
Sweden 020 795 636 
Switzerland 046 05 3060 
United Kingdom 0800 89 U32 
West Germany 01 30 98 69 

From other countries, write to: 

AT&T International Information Center 
RO. Box 619475 

& D.EW. Airport, Texas 75261-9990 
USA 


‘Must be issued by a U.S. bank. 

•’Some countries may charge a nominal feeas part 
of toB-free service. 

“Await second dial tone. 
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U.S. Counsels PLO, in Talks , 
To Drop Belligerent Attitude 


Reuters 

TUNIS — The United Slates 
told the Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization on Monday that it must 
abandon its belligerence of the 
past. 

“We made clear oar conviction 
that the Palestinians must respond 
to the challenge of building a new 
peace, not continuing an old con- 
flict,'' Robert H. Pelletreau Jr., the 
U.S. ambassador to Tunisia, said 
after a two-and-a-half-hour meet- 
ing. 

Washington requested the meet- 
ing with PLO officials after a con- 
gress of El Fatah, the largest group 
within the PLO, recommended thnt 
the movement should "intensify 
and escalate armed action and ail 
forms of struggle." 

The U.S. State Department said 
that last week's statement by El 
Fatah, which is led by the PLO 
chairman, Yasser Arafat, was un- 
helpful and raised questions about 
its desire for peace with Israel. 

The head of the PLO team at 
Monday’s talks, Yasser Abed 
Rabbo of the Democratic Front fra 
the liberation of Palestine, did not 
refer to the question of aimed ac- 
tion in a statement he issued on the 
meeting, and he declined to answer 
questions. 

Mr. Pelletreau, head of the U.S. 
team at the talks, held in the Tunis 
suburb of Carthage, said that most 
of the session, the fourth since a 


PLO- American dialogue began in 
December, had been devoted to 
ways to get the Middle Eastern 
peace process moving. 

"We are suggesting that the next, 
but not the last, milestone on that 
road is an election in the occupied 
territories," he said in a prepared 
statement. 

Such an election could begin a 
political negotiating process that 

would lead to "a co m prehensive 

solution,” he said. 

Mr. Pelletreau said that elections 
must be acceptable to both the Is- 
raelis and the Palestinians. He did 
not specify a proposal by the Israeli 
prime minister, Yitzhak Shamir, 
which would allow the elected Pal- 
estinians to negotiate the future 
status of the territories. 

Mr. Abed Rabbo rejected elec- 
tions as the basis for a settlement, 
saying that peace could come only 
through an Israeli withdrawal and 
self-determination for the Palestin- 
ian people, a code phrase for an 
independent Pales tinian state. 

“The Shamir plan is unsuitable 
for progress toward the peace pro- 
cess and does not amount to an 
opportunity to Stan the process,” 
be said. "On the contrary, this plan 
puts an end to opportunities to 
achievepeace in the Middle EastS 

The PLCs position is that it will 
endorse elections in the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip only after an Israeli 
withdrawal, undo- United Nations 


supervision and as part of a de- 
tailed timetable leading to an inde- 
pendent Palestinian state. 

Mr. Abed Rabbo repeated that 
the PLO wanted peace through an 
international conference on the 
Middle East The United States 
prefers direct talks between Israelis 
and Palestinians. 

■ Tax Collectors Wounded 

The Israeli Army said Monday 
that four tax collectors we in- 
jured when a Molotov cocktail 
smashed through the windshield of 
their car as they were driving 
through the West Bank city of Ra- 
Tnallah, The New York Times re- 
ported from Jerusalem. 

Two firebombs were thrown at 
the Israelis, who collect taxes from 
Palestinians for the nrilitary gov- 
ernment in the occupied territories, 
income tax officials said. 

Tax collection has been one of 
the hardest fought areas of conflict 
between Palestinians and the Israe- 
li authorities since the uprising be- 
gan. 

Palestinians have resisted paying 
taxes to Israel since, to them, the 
taxes are a potent symbol of occu- 
pation. At tne same tune, Israel has 
aggressively tried to collect every* 
peony owed and has refused to pro- 
vide auto license plates, travel per- 
mits or other fundamental govern- 
ment sendees to any Palestinian 
whose tax payments are not up to 
date. 


HOSTAGE: Khamenei Rejects Any Talks With U.S . 


(Continued from page 1) 

ington's terms for a dialogue with 
Tehran were "ridiculous.” 

The Iranian deric, chosen as 
Iran’s spiritual leader following the 
death of Ayatollah Ruhdlah Kho- 
meini in June, had been considered 
a member of what foreign analysts 
call a relatively pragmatic group, 
loyal to Mr. Rafsanjani, within the 
Tehran leadership. 

Mr. Khamenei’s comments, 
however, seem to align him with a 
hard-line faction that apparently is 
gaming support 
Iran, he said, would never "ex- 
tend a h umiliating hand to Ameri- 
ca.” Only hours earlier, the official 
Ir anian news agency. IRNA, said 
in a commentary that Iran was 
"ready to use its maximum influ- 
ence for the release of all hostages” 


if the United States freed Iranian 
assets frozen a decade ago. 

Mr. Khamenei's statement 
seemed to align him with Interior 
Minister Ali Akbar Mohtashenri, 
who opposes d«*a»ngc with the 
United States. 

The interior minister is believed 
to exert critical influence over the 
pro-Iranian Hezbollah, or Party of 
God. a Shiite Muslim group be- 
lieved to be an umbrella organiza- 
tion for the various groups holding 
most of the Weston hostages. 

The newest crisis over the hos- 
tages erupted on July 28 when Is- 
raeli commandos abducted a Hez- 
bollah leader, Shwlch Abdel Karim 
Obeid. Hezbollah then said it exe- 
cuted an American hostage. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel William R. Hi gg ins, 

in retaliation. 


in the international outcry fol- 
lowing Hezbollah's release of a vid- 
eo tape showing what they said was 
Colonel Higgins's body ban ging 
from a makeshif t gallows. Mr. Raf- 
sanjani said there could be “reason- 
able, prudent solutions” to the hos- 
tage crisis. His words were taken as 
a sign of a possible new flexibility 
from the so-called pragmatic fac- 
tion keen to enlist Western support 
and technology to rebuild Iran af- 
ter its eight-year war with Iraq. 

But since then, Iranian leaders 
have shown widening divisions 
over future policy toward the Unit- 
ed States. 

A Weston diplomat in Damas- 
cus said the situation was further 
clouded by divisions “ within Hez- 
bollah itself and uncertainty over 
the extent of Iran's influence on 
Hezbollah.” 


BOTHA: South Africa’s President Says He’s Quitting 


(Continued from page 1) 
seemed to be a mixture of sadness 
and bitterness at ending 43 years of 
government service and S3 years of 
party activism under acrimonious 
circumstances. 

Mr. Botha said, “It is evident to 
me that after all these years of my 
best efforts for the National Party 
and fcnr the government of this 
country, as well as the security of 
our country, I am bang ignored by 
minis ters serving in my cabinet” 

Since he suffered a stroke on Jan. 
18 and resigned two weeks later as 
party leader, Mr. Botha has be- 
come mcnasmgly enstanged from 
the organization through whose 
ranks he rose to become prime min- 
ister in 1978 and president in 1984, 
when the constitution was rewrit- 
ten to combine the functions of 
head of state and head of govern- 
ment. 


Since then, he has concentrated 
power in the office that one biogra- 
pher calls an “imperial presidency” 
— - and fare gradually alienated 
many members of his government. 

Referring to guidelines govern- 
ing travel abroad by ministers. Mr. 
Botha said that to ignore diem was 
"to play with the highest interests 
of the country." 

He said he had written a letter to 
Mr. de Klerk on June 2 in which he 
said, “I am informed of policy 
statements that completely ignore 
the state president. I am also in- 
formed of proposed foreign visits 
by you without complying with the 
prescribed rules,” an apparent ref- 
erence to trips that Mr. de Klerk 
subsequently made to Europe and 
Mozambique. 

In a joint broadcast on state-run 
television — twice as long as the 


president's address — Mr. de Klerk 
and Foreign Minister RP. Botha 
said that the president's “memory 
is sometimes at fault,” and insisted 
that they had kept him informed of 
their plans to meet with Mr. 
Kaunda. 

The relationship between Presi- 
dent Botha and Mr. de Klerk has 
been uneasy since Feb. 2, when, 
two weeks after having a mild 
stroke, Mr. Botha abruptly re- 
signed as leader of the party, whose 
parliamentary caucus elected Mr. 
de Klerk as leader over the presi- 
dent’s known choice, finance Min- 
ister Barend du Plessis. 

Mr. de Klerk quickly consolidat- 
ed Ins support in the caucus, lead- 
ing almost immediately to a dash 
with Mr. Botha over the date of the 
parliamentary election that would 
determine when Mr. Botha would 
stand down as president. 
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In Beirut, 
The Lull 
Was Brief 

Rush for Food — 
Then More Shells 


Compiled by Our Suff From Dispatches 

BEIRUT — Beirut residents 
dived for cover again Monday after 
a brief unexplained pause in artil- 
lery battles gave than a chance to 
gulp fresh air, restock underground 
shelters or hastily bury their dead. 

The police said three persons 
were killed and 12 wounded in the 
new shelling duds. Monday’s casu- 
alties raised the overall toll com- 
piled by flu police to 736 killed and 
1,896 wounded since fighting 
erupted March 8. 

A highway from the dry was 
jammed with cars as thousands 
from Muslim West Beirut used the 
lull to flee to safety in the south. 
Nearly half of Beirut's li million 
people have now fled. 

In fTirixtim* enclave 

the rubble-strewn streets of East 
Beirut were also clogged with traf- 
fic when the pause in shelling sent 
people rushing from underground 
shelters for food and water. 

Then it started again. 

Streets emptied in minutes. 

The unnlce of explndtng shells 
rose from the suburb oflaabda, 
where thepresidential palace used 
by the Christian leader, Major- 
General Michel Aotm, lies in near 
rains, and f ro m Mia above. 

General Aovm said Monday in 
an interview from Beirut with the 
Luxembourg-based RTL radio that 
he no longer sought a cease-fire. 

“We must make Syria leave Leb- 
anon by force,” General Aoun said. 
"A cease-fire is not a national ob- 
jective.” 

The International Committee of 
the Red Cross said from Geneva 

that it had appealed fnr a “ biimani- 

tarian trace ” so that doctors could 
tend wounded and civilians restock 
food supplies. 

Belgium urged France to orga- 
nize a European Community peace 
initiative. France, which currently 
prerides over the EC ministerial 
meetings, launched its own efforts 
on Saturday to stop the fi ghting . 

The U.S. State Department 
sharply condemned Syna and its 
allies Monday for the eruption of 
the ground fighting. 

“This represents an irresponsible 
escalation of the violence,^ a US 
spokesman said. "Syria and hs al- 
lies should refrain from any further 
escalation and accept immediately 
international and Arab League 
calls for a cease-fire." 

In Beirut, people were jammed in 
the corridors of a 12-story building 
that was hit nine times since Thurs- 
day. 

One of them, Um Waleq. told 
what happened to her family. 

“My son Waleej and my daugh- 
ter Fatima ran to a sheila in anoth- 
er bidding” she said. “Shells fell 
near them and Waleq died instant- 
ly. Fatima ran back home to tell us 
what happened and another shell 
struck our apartment She died. My 
husband was blinded and my other 
son lost his leg.” 

All the penile in the building 
and much of West Beirut are living 
on a diet of rice and potatoes. 

( Reuters, AP) 


French Curb 
218 -Kph Visit 

International Hera/d Tribune 

PARIS — A West German tour- 
ist last weekend racked up France’s 
1989 highway speed record, 21 8 ki- 
lometers per hour (13S miles pa 
hour) on a road with a 110-kph 
limit, police said Monday. 

The driver, whose Porsche was 
caught in a radar trap near Arles, 
was allowed to continue to his va- 
cation destination but has been 
otherwise barred from driving in 
France. 



rMa6 u r-vu- - 4 Ms Iranian counterpart, Afi Attar VefayatL, qpy hg^a nwal m ! 

Monday. Mr. Vdayati is to meet President Hafez Assad for talks fikety to focus on figuring mlttanon and die Western bosta^ One. 


In China’s Shadows, Whispers of Dissent 


By Sheryl WuDunn 

New York Tunes Service 

BEIJING — Only when the sun 
goes down do they dare to congre- 
gate, and even then they speak in 
hushed voices as they discuss their 
plans to develop an underground 
movement for greater democracy. 

Now there are no Loudspeakers, 
printing presses, or financial con- 
tributions, as there were in the 
flowering days of May. Only seven 
men remain of the hundreds of 
people who were active in a work- 
ers’ union that pressed for greater 
democracy. 

They meet secretly, in consider- 
able Hanger and scribble their ap- 
peals for change on craddy, cheap 
pieces of papa and wait until twi- 
light before they furtively paste up 
the messages mi l amp p o sts and 
signboards. They almost neva say 
the name of their organization, the 
Workers* Autonomous Union, in 
public. 

"You don't understand what it's 
like to live here in China,” the 
union member said to a visitor. 
“Why do we keep p ushing far de- 
mocracy. even when we risk ar- 
rests? We are furious and frustrat- 


ed. The Communist Party and the 
government is so corrupt, and yet it 
controls us all so completely. The 
officials Aim off the country’s 
money and there’s hardly anything 
left for the workers.” 

The group decided, after much 
discussion, to contact a foreign re- 
porta to tell the world that their 
struggle was continuing, and to so- 
licit assistance from foreigners, es- 
pecially people on Taiwan. 

So far, the anion’s activities have 
been scarcely noticeable in Beijing. 

The union spokesman dis- 
claimed any involvement in period- 
ic attacks by snipers against the 
soldiers who patrol the streets in 
Beijing, still under martial law. 

pened?” the 1 spokesman asked! 
Then, he abruptly proceeded to de- 
scribe how he saw a young woman 
and two men killed just south of 
Tiananmen Square in the early 
hours of June 4, when the army 
suppressed the movement 

“We are still continuing our fight 
for democracy,” said the spokes- 
man. “There is no democracy in 
Ghma We have so Btrie choice in 
our lives hoe. The government and 
the party decide where we work, 


where we live, how many children 
we can have, and when.” 

They discuss donocracy among 
their close friends, but not a worn 
with fellow workers. The spokes- 
man refused to divulge even the 
regularity of their gameraags, let 
alone the location. 

Fk^ of <i«"i has been writing 
essays on democracy and posting 
them in alleyways, residential 
lanes, and occasionally an major 
streets throughout the city. At (bar 
meetings, they debate how to 
spread their message. At times, 
they despair that their voice will 
not be heard. 

While martial law and the cur- 
rent political atmosphere have se- 
verely hampered their activities, 
they believe that the r epres si on 
may not be as severe as they had 
anticipated two months ago. 

"I went to Tiananmen Square 
many times,” the union member 
said. “I gave many speeches and I 
must have been filmed many times, 
but they haven’t arrested me, have 


they?” 

Some 


workers, he noted, had 
only been detained far interroga- 
tion, particularly about leaden of 
the union, and then released. 


re grots be 
have beat about 40 arrests and do- 
tations of. mernbas bdoncmg to 
their unofficial, loosely farmed 
union that had begun to expand hs 
city network during May. 

The number, however, may be 
wrong because they have not been 
able to contact many coflcagMs. 
Some may have been arrested se- 
cretly, and some of those whom 
they think were arrested may actu- 
ally be in hiding. 

Many woken and intdlectiuds 
who had been outspoken during 
the May protests have been fright, 
ened about being jailed or dis- 
missed from their jobs if their role 
in the demonstrations were discov- 
ered. The gov ernmen t has an- 
nounced the execution of 12 people 
so far in connection with the tur- 
moil, and nearly all of them have 
been weaken. 

Few additional court sentences 
have been Krmnmnd since then. 

being sentenced todeath stiSTdEffl 
many workers. 

"Many people are afraid to come 
out. but weknow they support us,” 
the worica said. 


CHINA: Indoctrination Courses DRUGS: City Dwellers Saying No 


(Confirmed from page 1) 

deadline of a death threat to them, 
Reuters reported Monday from 
Beijing. 

Japanese businessmen in the 
Chinese capital have been advised 
to send their families home and 
increase security after the threat to 
kill two Japanese a month begin- 
ning Tuesday unless they stopped 
their "economic invasion of Chi- 
na.” 

A group calling itself the Glory 
Through Dare- to- Die Command 
sat letters in July to the Japan Air 
lines office in Beijing, two Japa- 
nese consulates and at least two 
companies in Shanghai, officials 
have said. 

The letters accused Japan of col- 
luding with Chinese leaders and 
were widely believed to be an at- 
tempt to inflict economic damage 
on China in retaliation for the June 
crackdown on students. 

"The Japanese Embassy has had 
to take it seriously,” a Japanese 
official in Beijing said. “The busi- 
ness community is taking it very 
seriously” 

Of some 3,000 Japanese diplo- 


mats, businessmen and their fam- 
ilies resident in Beqing before June 
4, only about 720 remain, said a 
Japan External Trade Organization 
official 

Japan’s exports to China fell in 
July for the second consecutive 
month, dropping 103 percent to 
S742.9 million from the same 
month a year ago. 

■ U.S. Dependents Return 

Family members of the US. Em- 
bassy staff in Beijing began return- 
ing Monday, more than two 
months after their diplomatic hous- 
ing compound came under army 
fire and they were forced to leave 
the country. United Press Interna- 
tional reported.. 


Trawler Nets a Submarine 

Agate r Fmnce-Pnsse 
TROMSO, Norway — A subma- 
rine, snarled in the nets of a Norwe- 
gian trawler, freed itself before it 
could be identified, the Nc 
NTB news agency reported 
day. 
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(Continued from page 1) 

whole tiring, but they cannot do it 
atone.” 

The police have welcomed rnnch 
of the new resident nrifitancy. 

In many cases, officers have 
helped train anti-drug citizen 
groups and have informed them of 
what they can and cannot legally 
do. 

The police have also (seated spe- 
cial programs, like Drugbnsters, to 
solicit citizen tips and descriptions 
of neighborhood drag operations. 

“I think it has been effective,” 
Dennis Ostcnnann, a community 
affairs police officer, said of the 
East Village effort. *Td say 14th 
Street has improved 1,000 per- 
cenL” 

Yet some issues still arise when- 
ever civilians take to the streets to 
enforce the law. 

Tbepoliceand the Guardian An- 
gels, far example, have long had an 
antagonistic relationship, even 
though both say they are trying to 
rid the city of drugs. 

Membos of the Angels woe fre- 
quently arrested and charged with 
harassing and assaulting peer’ 
whom the group suspected to 
drug dealers. 

And there have been mare seri- 
ous examples. 

Last year, a Long Island grand- 
father fired his 1 2-gauge shotgun at 
a duster of people he said he 
thought had been setting drugs in 
iris neighborhood, wounding a 30- 
year-old woman. 

Norman Siegel, executive direc- 
tor of the New York Civil Liberties 
Union, is both concerned and en- 
couraged by the apparent rise in 
the Dumber of New Yorkers chal- 
lenging the drag trade. 


“We have to channel the energy 
of the people who are frustrated 
and make the system work,” he 
said, cautioning that he did not 
maw| (hut dthme s ho uld PtkO the 
law into their own hands. 

Two days after he pm up his 
signs, Mr^Qmbum ^ 

many names aid actresses of peo- 
ple they befeved were pushers. 

He posted them outside the en- 
trance, he said, and was immediate- 
ly threatened by a deala. 

But “I can’t step what Tm do- 
ing,” he said. 

■ A Priority Issue 

Three-fourths of American teen- 
agers and nearly half of all adults 
are ready to vonmtea time to drag 
prevention programs, education 
and treatment, and 9 in 20 Ameri- 
cans want tougher anti-drag laws, a 
Gallup Peril stowed Monday, The 
Associated Press reported 
Washington. 

The survey showed that 
abuse was lined by 32 percent 
teen-agers as the roost important 
problem faring the country, ahead 
of fear of war, 14 percent; econom- 
ic issues, 13. percent; environment 
and poBntion, 7 percent; AIDS, 3 
percent, and crime, 3 percent. 

“A record number of Americans 
rite the drag crisis as the nation’s 
top problem, replacing the ’guns 
andbuttex’ issues of international 
tensions and economic worries," 
said George Gallop. 

“In the 50 years that the U.S. 
public has been asked to name the 
most important problem facing the 
nation, it is virtually unprecedeat- 

the top*!* the list” a PP cu 
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POLAND: A Resignation Offer 


(Continued from page 1) 
into a grand coalition with the 
Communists. 

General Kiszczak’s efforts ran 
into a major bardie an Monday, 
after Mr. Walesa issued a formal 
appeal for parliamentary deputies 
ctf the Peasants’ Party and the small 
Democratic Party to switch their 
allegiance from the Communists 
and support a Solidarity-led cabi- 
net 

In his statement. General Kisoe- 
zak said that “the most recall pro- 
posals of Lech Walesa about the 
creation of a coalition of Solidarity 
with the Peasants and Democrats 
complicated and prolonged the 
process of creating a government” 

He went on: “They mean, how- 
ever, that Lech Walesa in a very 
fundamental way has altered Ins 
previously negative and in the the 
past disnn&Hve attitude toward co- 
operation with the Peasants and 
Democrats." 

He added: “These facts allow me 
to perceive new riumces for the 


formation of a grand coalition gov- 
ernment” 

The Peasants’ Party, close allies 
of titeOxnmnnists since the 1940s, 
have been deeply split once the 
national elections in June, in which 
thdr candidates suffered from their 
dose association with the detested 
Communists. 

■ Anxiety in Moscow 

The Pravda. article on Mr. Wa- 
lesa, a dispatch filed by a Tass 
correspondent from Warsaw, 
warned that Mr. Walesa’s actions 
were “ ag ainst the principles of par- 
liamentary democracy” and “could 
lead to a prolonged political crisis" 
in Poland, The Washington Post h 
reported. 

“The opposition has changed its 
strategy and has taka the oourse of 
an immediate seizure of power,” 
the Pravda article said. 

Pravda said that the' deteriorat- 
ing Polish economy — mriiirling 
soaring inflation rates for food and 
other necessities — demanded g 
coalition with all political forces. 
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INVESTING IN GROWTH 


Economic Growth Rate 
Reaches Record Level 


India’s economic planners are jubilant: strong eco- 
nomic growth during the past four years indicates an 
average annual growth rate of 5.2 percent per year in 
1989 and 1990, a major increase over the rate of 10 
years ago. 

This increase is a remarkable dia’s budget deficits have fueled in- 
achievement for India, demonstrat- nation during the past five years, 
mg that the country has finally bro- planners are now devising ways to 
ken out of the discouraging 3.5 per- tap savings so that investment fund- 

cent rate that had been the average ing will increase, 
for the past three decades. Much of India’s current econom- 

Planners are now setting even ic development is link ed to in- 
higher goals for the coming decade: creased activity in the private sector 

India's eighth five-year plan ( 1990- in the past five years, a trend expect- 
95) may aim at an annual average ed to continue. The private sector’s 
growth rate of six percent or more. share in India’s seventh five-year 

Madbavsinh Solanki, India's plan was roughly 50 percent, a fig- 

minister of plannings says: “Our ure expected to rise during the next 
Planning Commission has tenta- decade. 

lively set the figrne of 3,500 billion Officials in India's Ministry of 
rupees ($213 billion) as the govern- Industry point out that deregulation 
mem's investment in the economy and removal of official controls on 
during the eighth five-year plan business began eight years ago and 
(1990-95).” Mr. Solanki says he picked up momentum in 1985 when 

feels the Indian economy is suffi- Rajiv Gandhi — who is against ex- 

ciemly “resilient” to make even a tensive government control — be- 
7 percent growth rate possible in the came India's prime minister, 

future. Positive annual results reported 

To achieve this high rate, the by a number of Indian companies 
country will have to mobilize re- — such as Tata Iron and Steel the 
sources for investment. Mr. Solanki country’s largest private-sector 
and his planners fed that more than company, which announced a 

90 percent of investments will have 67 percent rise in net profits — 
to come from within the country, drove up Indian stocks dramatically 
rather than from foreign aid and during June this year. The Bombay 
other outside funding sources, since Stock Exchange reported a record 
foreign investment in India remains high of 792.17 points in the last 
limited. week of June. 

This will inevitably mean a rise in However, the market fell by 

the domestic savings rate from the around 18 points in the middle of 

present level of 24 percent of the July, soon after India's main oppo- 
gross national product. Since In- sition parties resigned from the low- 



Bustling Mount Road in downtown Madras; ancient culture and up-to-date attitudes combine in India's metropolitan areas. 


G. BOUTIN. HOAQUl 


er house of parliament. Analysts 
link the slump to non-political fac- 
tors, such as slow buying of blue 
chip stock by the mam financial 
institutions. 

Observers feel the slump is tem- 
porary. and with liberalization ex- 
pected to gain impetus in the com- 
ing years, further expansion of the 
industrial sector is anticipated. 

India's industrialists have been 
freed from many restrictions and 
now can choose their fields of in- 
vestment more freely than in the 


Selected Foreign Investment Encouraged 


It took nearly three years 
erf hard bargaining for 
Pepsico's application to 
win approval because of 
the government’s reluc- 
tance to allow foreign in- 
vestment in the consumer 
goods sector. Pepsico fi- 
nally succeeded by offer- 
ing the right mix erf in- 
vestment and technology 
transfer, as well as a com- 
mitment to exporting part 
of the production. 

Encouraged by the 
Pepsico example. Coca 
Cola has submitted a sim- 
ilar application for the 
manufacture erf soft drink 
concentrates, much of 
which will be exported. 
The proposed plant, to be 
established in one of In- 
dia’s numerous export 
processing zones, would 
mark the company’s re- 
turn to a market that it 
left over a decade ago. 

Does this signal a 
change in the foreign in- 
vestment climate in In- 
dia? The answer is: yes 
and no. Yes, in the sense 
that foreign investment in 
India is increasing even 
though it remains well be- 
low the level of foreign 
investment in other Asian 
nations. No, if govern- 
ment policies are studied. 
India's foreign invest- 
ment policy, set out in the 
Foreign Exchange Regu- 
lation Act (FERA), is se- 
lective and sometimes 
even restrictive. 

According to the India 
Investment Center in 
Ncw Delhi, the FERA 
limits foreign ownership 
of a company to 40 per- 
cent, and this investment 
must be accompanied by 
a transfer of technology 
that is not readily avail- 
able in India as well as a 

commitment to export. 
According to the Invest- 
ment Center, most for- 
eisn investment remains 
afa low 15 to 20 percent 

A higher equity stake 
has been recommended 
bv representative organi- 
zations of Indian busi- 
nessmen, and other 
changes in FERA sre be- 
ins discussed. 

Despite the restric- 
tions. however, foreign in- 
vestment is showing an 
upward trend, according 


The Indian government’s approval 
last year of Pepsico’s application to 
start a combined soft drink and food 
processing operation in Punjab is in- 
dicative of the country’s liberalized 
attitude toward foreign investment. 


to the India Investment 
Cfcnter, rising to 2.4 bil- 
lion rupees ($145 millian) 
in 1988 from 1.1 billion 
rupees in 1987. The figure 
is still relatively low, but 
the fact that it has more 
than doubled clearly indi- 
cates a changing attitude 
on the part of foreign 
companies. 

This is mostly because 
erf recently liberalized im- 
plementation of foreign 
investment policy and 
simplified procedures for 


foreign investors. In addi- 
tion, according to Gopi 
Arena, a senior official in 
India's finance minstry, 
“The government is now 
planning to establish a 
board for foreign invest- 
ment to encourage the 
flow of foreign equity into 
Indian ventures.” 

Clearly some govern- 
ment officials are heeding 
the advice of economic 
analysts who predict that 
India will need 10 to 15 
billion rupees annually in 


foreign investment over 
the next five years to keep 
its economy stable, given 
the country’s shortage of 
hard currency and grow- 
ing external debt. 

A special “fast track" 
for reviewing investment 
proposals from Japan, 
Germany and Britain ha s 
been established at the re- 
quest of these three na- 
tions. The success of the 
scheme, which guarantees 
a response to proposals 
within three months, has 
encouraged further in- 
vestment proposals and is 
expected to be extended 
soon to other countries. 

Certain priority areas 
of investment have been 
set — those that will in- 
crease foreign exchange 
earnings, improve infra- 
Continued on Page 10 


PLANNING TO INVEST 

Indian investment centre 
(Govtof India Organisation) is 
at your service to assist you 
through all the stages-from 
project formulation to project 
implementation. It has 
developed a comprehensive in- 
formation system to meet the re- 
quirements of foreign investors 
and acts as a single window for 
organising various governmen- 
tal approvals. And all the ser- 
vices are free of charge. Please 
contact the nearest office: 
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Indian Investment Centre 


past as well as tap capital markets 
for funds more easily. 

India’s industrial production has 
been expanding at an average of 
eight percent in the past four years, 
a level never reached before, and 
has contributed significantly to the 
country's overall growth. 

Industrial growth has been sup- 
ported by the good performance of 
key infrastructural sectors such as 
the coal, steel, cement fertilizers, 
and railroad sectors, although a 
shortage of electricity continues to 


plague industrial and domestic us- 
ers. 

This has been combined with a 
major breakthrough in the agricul- 
ture sector. India's grain production 
peaked at 152 milli on metric tons in 
1984-85 before falling to 1 32 million 
tons as the result of drought and a 
series of other natural disasters. 

This year’s grain production is 
expected to reach a record 172 mil- 
lion tons, a dramatic rise that re- 
flects a second “green revolution” 
brought about largely through more 


widespread use of modem technol- 

ogy- 

With both industrial and agricul- 
tural production doing well, more 
of India's 720 million people are 
now living better than In the past 
three decades, although poverty re- 
mains the country’s main problem: 
estimates are that around 30 per- 
cent of India’s citizens still do not 
have enough to eat, and the popula- 
tion is increasing by 2.2 percent per 
year. 

K. K. Sharraa 
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Industrial Sector Expands 
As Economy Is Liberalized 

Industrial growth in India over the last five years has 
averaged 8.6 percent annually, nearly twice the rate 
of a decade ago. And the pace is accelerating. 


Indian shoppers are seeing rhanw 
too: a new variety of consumer «nH 
electronic goods is now being pro- 
duced by a country that has tradi- 
tionally emphasized heavy industry. 
And on India’s chap^c highways, 
contemporary (mostly Japanese) 
vehicles are edging out the older 
cars, trucks and two- wheelers. 

In a country where automobiles 
have traditionally shared the roads 
with bullock carts, the pace of 
change varies as sharply as the rela- 
tive speeds of the car and the cart. 
But change itself has finally become 
an accepted fact of life. 

Abid Hussain, member of India’s 
Planning Commission and one of 



Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, 
who favors liberalization. 

the most articulate expounders of 
the Rajiv Gandhi government’s po- 
licy of gradually opening up the 
economy, says: “The economic cli- 
mate has changed, the policy cli- 
mate has changed- And the mood is 
now for more change, still more 
op ening up.” 

The restrictive industrial licens- 
ing system of the 1960s and 1970s is 
steadily being dismantled; and 
though the mechanisms for control- 
ling foreign investment remain in 
place, investors are unmistakably 
bring welcomed. The number of In- 
dian enterprises signing technical or 
financial collaboration agreements 
with foreign companies has now 
reached around 1,000 annually. 

Sir William Ryria. executive vice 
president and chief executive of the 
International Finance Corporation 
(the World Bank affiliate that lends 
to private industry), says that India 


is still the most controlled economy 
in the world outside the socialist 
bloc, but he sees genuine liberaliza- 
tion taking place. 

The business environment has 

nhangwri tOO. The marke tplace has 
become more competitive, with far 
more players. And traditional short- 
ages — which in the past led to 
ra tioning everything from grains, 
mfllr, sugar and cooking oil to coal, 
steel, cement and even cars — has 
given way to a market where the 
buyer often dictates terms. 

Several factors have helped bring 
about these changes. India’s indus- 
trial infrastructure (railways, power, 
coal, steel) was traditionally inade- 
quate, bolding up industrial opera- 
tions across the country. But with 
substantially improved perfor- 
mance in this area (the railways 
have seen a dramatic turnaround, 
power plant capacity utilization has 
shot up 12 percent, and both the 
coal mine s and steel plants are func- 
tioning far more efficiently), indus- 
try has been given its head. 

The rise of the new middle class- 
has simultaneously created the 
broad base of demand needed to 
sustain the tempo of growth. The 
top 10 or 15 percent of the popula- 
tion (80 million to 120 milli on peo- 
ple, more than the entire population 
of most countries) now provides the 
market for two-wheelers (whose 
production has shot up from 
300,000 to nearly 2 million in less 
than a decade), TV sets (from less 
than a milli on sets to 6.4 million), 
cars (from 40,000 to 160,000). 

Massive investment is now fo- 
cused on sectors like petrochemicals 
and fertilizer, while the government 
is gradually opening up to the pri- 
vate sector areas previously re- 
served for government-owned com- 
panies. There is a marke d private 
sector rush into petroleum, power 
generation and other sectors. 

On the stock market, the number 
of investors has grown in less than a* 
decade from one million to 16 mil- 
lion. Companies used to raise barely 
1 billion rupees ($60.8 million) an- 
nually on the stock market a decade 
ago by issuing fresh shares and 
bonds; now that figure is closer to 
40 billion rupees. The corporate sec- 
tor has come into its own. 

Meanwhile, another change is 
taking place on the export front. 
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With large and persistent trade defi- 
cits, a depleted reserve of accumu- 
lated foreign exchange, and a for- 
eign debt of $60 billion according to 
one estimate, India is the fourth or 
fifth largest debtor nation in the 
world, and an infusion of foreign 
capital is seen as a necessary means 
of economic survival. 

The government’s response to 
this situation has been to offer 
steadily more incentives to export- 
ers and to liberalize trade policy, 
while also devaluing the rupee over 
the medium-term to barely half its 
value vis-a-vis the dollar a decade 
ago. 

The results are finally be ginning 
to show. Exports during the last 
three years have grown 70 percent, 
and the target for the current year 
(ending March 1990) is to take it up 
by another 40 percent, to 280 billion 
rupees. Commerce Minister Dinesh 
Singh says: “I would even aim at 50 
percent export growth this year. Be- 
cause we have to aim at a quantum 
jump in the next couple of years. 
Thereafter we will have to stabilize. 
The problem is that if your exports 
grow by 40 percent in a year, the 
supporting infrastructure must also 
keep pace.” 


CALCUTTA U/ y 

' " BANGLADESH 


INDIA 


However, as economist Suijit S. 
Bhalla points out India’s perfor- 
mance is not very distinguished 
when taken in a global context. Mr. 
Bhalla argues that India did better 
than only four out of a list of 22 
developing countries in growth of 
manufactured exports in dollar 
terms during 1984-87. Mr. Bhalla 
adds: “While it may be the case that 
India is now r unning faster, it is 
unambiguously the case that it is 
still f alling b ehin d the pace of most 
of its competitors.” 

While several other countries 
have indeed done better than India, 
the fact is that the country has seen 
several success stories in export sec- 
tors like leather goods, garments, 
gems and jewelry and pharmaceuti- 
cals. A new policy package, which 
focuses on boosting exports in 14 
thrust areas and 37 target countries, 
is now bring put in place. 

If the expected takeoff does occur 
in exports, it could provide the im- 
petus for still faster industrial 
growth, greater integration of the 
Indian economy with the rest of the 
world, more foreign investment and 
a more liberal economic climate for 
industry and business. 

T.N.Ninan 


Banking and Finance 
Sectors Bran ching Out 

There has been a sea-change in India’s financial 
environment in the past three decades. This is c cariy 
noticeable from the spread and growth in banking 
operations and a boom in the capital market. 


The variety of services and new in- 
struments for savings as well as in- 
vestment provided by Indian fin an- 
cial institutions could mp^h almost 
any in the world. But India still 
needs to improve the quality of its 
banking services. 

Fourteen major Tr^ an banks 
were nati onalized in 1969; their 
number has now risen to 20 ■ — 28 if 
the State Bank of India group banks 
are included. These banks account 
for a major chunk of deposits and 
credit. Besides these, there are 21 
foreign banks and 30 private sector 

bflnlffi 

Bank deposits in India totaled a 
mere 46.4 billion rupees ($2.82 bil- 
lion) in 1969; now they have 
reached 1,418 billion rupees. The 
number erf deposit holders has risen 
from just 1.6 millio n to 300 million. 
And bank advances have risen from 
30 billion to 877 bfflirm rupees. 

According to the latest report on 
development banking in India 
brought out by IDBI, assistance 
sanctioned and disbursed by all- 
India financial institutions rose by 
an average annual growth rate of 21 
percent and 22.6 percent respective- 
ly. Total assistance sanctioned dur- 
ing 1987-88 crossed the 90 billion 
rupees mark, with disbursements at 
nearly 68 billion rupees. 

These financial institutions act as 
catalysts for industrial growth, since 
they generally have huge shares in 
corporate sector equity. Banks, on 
the other hand, have less flexibility. 
As Rashid Jilani, executive director 
of Punjab National Bank, one of the 
leading public sector banks, put it: 
“Out of every 100 rupees we get, we 
have only 25 rupees to play with, to 
invest in the way we like.” 

In dian b anks are required to 
abide by the statutory liquidity ratio 
(SLR) and cash reserve ratio (CRR) 
imposed by the Reserve Bank of 
India, regarding lending to the pri- 
ority sectors and making funds 
available for buying food grains. 

Dr. Nitin Dessai, an economic 
advisor in India’s finance ministry, 
says that the Reserve Bank has 
asked all Indian banks to prepare a 
two-year “action plan” to be re- 
viewed every two months by the 
governor of the Reserve Bank. Con- 
solidation and improvement of ser- 


vices are the top priorities today for 
Indian banks, he feels. 

India’s capital market is now seen 
to be the prime mobilizer erf corpo- 
rate funding. One of the major 
events that gave a boost to the secu- 
rities market was the enactment of 
the Foreign Exchange Regulation 
Act 1973 — popularly known as 
FERA — under which Indian cor- 
porations with more t han 40 per- 
cent foreign shareholding were gen- 
erally required to reduce their 
foreign equity. Many corporations 
successfully offered equity to the 
public. In the last few years, even 
railways, power and telecommuni- 
cations undertakings — all under 
the umbrella of the government — 
have raised funds directly from the 
public sector. 

The amount of capital raised by 
non-government public limited 
companies is impressive, growing 
from 1.6 billion rupees in 1980 to 44 
billion rupees in 1986-87. Even in 
the Hifiiining market in 1987-88, re- 
sources mobilized were 22 times 
that of 1980. 

Another force for change in the 
Indian capital market was the suc- 
cessful launching by Unit Trust of 
India (UTI) of the India Fund 19S6 
in London along with Merrill 
Lynch. UTI later launched another 
offshore fund called India Growth 
Fund in New York, and the re- 
sponse to both funds has been very' 
good. The finance ministry has re- 
portedly now given the go-ahead to 
State Bank of India to launch an- 
other offshore fund for $100 million 
in the Netherlands Antilles. All 
these funds provide a medium for 
the international investor to enter 
the Indian capital market 

As far as the secondary market is 
concerned, there are 15 recognized 
stock exchanges in India, Bombay 
Stock Exchange being the oldest 
and the largest The yearly turnover 
for equity shares on the Bombay 
exchange has grown to 136 billion 
rupees in 1986, three times the 1982 
level. The turnover fell in 1987 but 
has revived again to reach 167 bil- 
lion rupees in 1988. Analysts are 
hopeful that continued growth of 
the capital market trill soon result in 
increased corporate prosperity. 

S.G Ananthareman 
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Highflyers 
Come Home 
ToTheTaj In India 

Corporate leaders call it a sterling choice. 

Heads of government are unanimous in their approval. 
Royal personages continue to grace 
our fine residences. 

Distinguished authors leave behind words of praise. 
The Taj Group of Hotels, India, 
is proud to be home to many 
a discerning high flyer. 

India's finest chain of hotels offers 
havens of peace in bustling cities, 
enchanting beach, hill and garden resorts, 
refurbished Maharajah’s Palaces 
and hotels in historic dries. 

THE TAJ GROUP OF HOTELS 

(25 hotels and over 4*200 room in India. 13 hotels 
and otvr 3000 rooms around the world) 

Bombay ♦ New Delhi ♦ Madras 
Bangalore ♦ Goa ♦ Jaipur ♦ Udaipur 
Benares ♦ Cochin ♦ Agra ♦ Ooty 
Khajuraho ♦ Calcutta (Opening late 1989) 
London ♦ New York ♦ Washington 
Chicago ♦ Sri Lanka ♦ Yemen 
Maldives ♦ Nepal 










Pbr enquiries and reservations, calb— 

□ The Taj Group Of Hotels: New York: 1-800-1-UJV-TAj. 1-8004588825 London: 0800 282699 Paris: 1905 908338 Tokyo: 0120 394489 

□ The Leading Hotels Of The World (for select hotels in The Taj Group) □ Utell International .Worldwide (For all hotels in The Taj Group) 


THE TAJ GROUP OF HOTELS, INDIA 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 




Cities Offer Vibrant Mix of Colors and Cultures 


The biggest cities, of coarse, 
present the most concentrated 
dose of this heady mixture: 
Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta and 
Madras. Some tourists may re- 
treat into their five-star co- 
coons, put off by the teeming 
prospect outside the windows 
of their airport taxis, a miab»it« 
sun* even on a short visit to 
fndias cities it is possible to 
enjoy the “real” India. 

Bombay 

Rudyard Kipling, who was 
born there, dubbed Bombay the 
Queen of Cities, and. in many 
wa ys it stQl retains the regal 
baring of die Victorian era. 
The downtown business dis- 
trict, centered around the Flora 
Fountain, is as ornate as Lon- 
don's Piccadilly Circus —— and 
as busy — with bright red dou- 
ble-decker buses vying with 
horse-drawn cabriolets and ox- 
drawn ice carts. 

Still, the downtown offers its 
enclaves of quiet, such as Saint 
Thomas Cathedral or the Royal 
Asiatic Society library on Hor- 
nfana n Circle. Bibliophiles can 
still pick, up treasures from side- 
walk stalls near the fountain. 

Street stalls line the short but 
lively stretch of Dadabhai Nar- 
aqji Road leading from the 
fountain to Victoria Texmmns, 
where over a million passengers 
pass each day. Behind the sta- 
tion, the Crawford Market bus- 
tles with activity in an incon- 
gruously cathedral-liko edifice 
with vaulted erfKngq wni sculp- 
tured freazes (including some by 
Kipling’s father). 

North of Crawford Market is 
a Muslim district: bar 

zaars around Mohammed Afi 
Road offer some of the best al 
fresco eating in town. Try the 
Char Bazaar (Thieves* Market) 
for antique bricsa-brac; but be 
prepared to hagg le. 

Bombay’s other main down- 
town railway station. Church- 
gate, stands at one end of the 
glamorous seaside Marine 
Drive, known as the Queen’s 
Necklace for its dazzling noc- 
turnal display of lights. These 
are best viewed from atop ritzy 
Malabar Hill, at the other end 
of Marine Drive. 

Scattered through Malabar 
Hill's formal gardens are the 
Towers of Silence, where mem- 
bers of Bombay’s small (but 
eco n omically powerful) Zoro- 
astrian community bring their 
dead for "sky bunal.” The ca- 
davers are laid out to be eaten 
by vultures so as not to pollute 
the sacred dements of water, 
fire or earth. 

Below the hill, Chowpatty 
Beach is known less for wading 
and sunbathing than for pic- 
nicking, pony rides, political 
orations, impromptu soccer 
games, snake charmers, contor- 
tionist holy men — the best 
street theater in town, but 
watch out for pickpockets. 

The National Centre for Per- 
forming Arts (NCPA) at Nari- 
man Paint is a source for more 
formal theater, and a visit to 


Many visitors — especially first-timers who 
have sandwiched India into a crowded itiner- 
ary — can find their introduction to the coun- 
try somewhat daunting: India is crowds, swirls 
of colors, a medley of sounds and odors, 
juxtapositions of ultramodemity and back- 
wardness, garish glitz and classic grace. 


one of Bombay’s cinema stu- 
dios, such as Fjjm City, offers a 
look at Bombay’s film industry, 
the largest (in footage shot) in 
the world. 

A day trip to Elephants Is- 
land offers a winning combina- 
tion of a harbor cruise and a 
glimpse into ninth-century tem- 
ple art The Shiva temple on the 
island is actually a cave, carved 
out of living rock with vibrant 
Hindu sculptures. 

Madras 

Gentler the cities of the 
north, this southern gateway of- 
fers perhaps the easiest intro- 
duction to India. English is 
more widely spoken, and the 
congestion of the city is relieved 
by its long beach frontage on 
the Bay of Bengal. 

Madras is the oldest munici- 
pality in India, established by 
the fading Vgayanagar empire 
in the 17th century. The city 
became a pawn in the chess 
game of European powers vy- 
ing for control of the subconti- 
nent — a legacy readied by 
Fort Saint George (begun in 
1653). 

The fort still houses the gov- 
ernment of the Tamil Nadu 
state, as well as a small muse- 
um. Another colonial relic is 
Saint Mary's Church (vintage 
1678), which numbered among 
its parishioners Robert Clive, 
the British conqueror of India, 
and EUhu Yale, who went on to 
found a college in Connecticut. 

Kapaleesbwara temple is sa- 
cred to Lord Shiva, the De- 
stroyer God of the Hindu trin- 


ity. It sports a fine example of 
the barrel-vaulted Dra vidian 
style of temple towers. Both for 
rite and architecture, this tem- 
ple off era a fine introduction to 
the Hinduism of South India. 

Madras is also the starting 
point for day trips to such cele- 
brated sites as Mahabalipuram. 
Kan chip uraro and Thirupalhi, 
with their own temples, distinc- 
tive crafts and cuisines. 

Calcutta 

Despite its “blade hole” rep- 
utation, India’s largest city 
(population 10 million) enjoys 
some amenities unmatched 
anywhere else in the subconti- 
nent, and is known for its artis- 
tic and cultural activities. Cal- 
cutta’s subway station grafitti 
are often meticulous reproduc- 
tions of notebook pages by Ra- 
bindranath Tagore, Bengal’s 
equivalent of Leonardo da Vin- 
ci. 

The city and state have been 
undo: communist rule for near- 
ly a decade, yet nowhere else in 
India is there such a pro- 
nounced im prin t of the Britis h 

Raj, of which Calcutta served as 

the capital for almost two cen- 
turies. 

The colonial ambience shows 
in the fussy facades along 
swank Chowxmghee Road, the 
prim pr ec in cts of private clubs, 
the staid marble heap of the 
Victoria Memorial, the wfaite- 
flaimelcd cricket players on the 
Maidan (an enormous riverside 
park). The same Maidan, how- 
ever, features such utterly Indi- 
an attractions as conjurers and 



A fresco depicting scenes from the life of Gautama Buddha. 


contortionists, fortune tellers 
and herbalists and whole herds 
of grazing goats. 

For a total immersion — lit- 
erally — into Calcutta’s charms, 
try a visit to one of the ghats 
(quais) along the Hooghly Riv- 
er, a branch of the sacred Gan- 
ges. Babu Ghat, a short stroll 
from Dalhousie Square (the 
main business bub), offers a 
prime example. Cremation 
ghats stand side-by-side with 
bathing ghats. Fishing boats, 
house boats, motor launches 
and sail-powered rice barges 

drift by. For IS rupees, you can 
strip down to your underwear 
and get a mustard-oil massage. 

Calcutta’s patron goddess, 
from whom the city derives its 
name, is Kali — the jet black, 
skull-garlanded, popeyed, 
tongue-lolling scourge of the 
world’s impurities. Her puja 
(worship festival) each autumn 
brings the city to a two-week 
halt for colorful celebrations. 
At other times, she is worshiped 
(with animal sacrifices) in such 
temples as Katighat, in the 
south end of town, or at Dak- 
shineshwar, north of the How- 
rah Bridge. 

Other places of worship in- 
clude Saint John’s Church, near 
Dalhousie Square, and the 
Nakhoda Mosque, amidst a 
lively bazaar area. Calcutta also 
boasts noteworthy temples of 
gastronomy, such as the art- 
deco Slty Room (one of the few 
places in cow-venerating India 
where you can get a proper beef 
steak) or Flurry’s Patisserie. 
Both are on Park Street In Tan- 
gra, one of the city’s two Chi- 
nese districts, banquet-class 
food can be enjoyed in name- 
less hole-in-the-wall eateries. 


India’s capital actually com- 
prises a succession of cities built 
on the same semi-desert site on 
the banks of the sacred Ya- 
muna River. The ruins of Del- 
hi's previous incarnation rear 
up, incongruously, amidst the 
latter-day urban sprawl in such 
places as the Purana QOa. Fer- 
oze Shah Kotla and Tughlaka- 
bad — ail well worth a visit 

The most recent two layers of 
the historic city still function: 
the British-built administrative 
hub of New Delhi and the earli- 
er Moghul city to the north. 
New Delhi is a planned city, 
conceived by architect Edward 
Luyteris in the early 20th centu- 
ry. It is tree-shaded, elegant and 
staid. 

The tangled warren of Mo- 
ghul Delhi, centered around the 
Lai Qila (Red Fort), is more 
lively. Behind its ramparts the 
fort offers a tableau of the most 
refined oriental court life, with 
a nightly sound and light show. 
Nearby, the Jaxnma Masjid is 
still India’s main hub of Muslim 
militancy. The mosque’s enor- 
mous courtyard, bulbous 
domes and minarets seem taken 
from Arabian Nights tales. 

Other pre-Raj remains are 
dotted throughout greater Del- 




Architectural landmarks reflecting India's history are found near all major cities. 


hi. Among the more notable are 
the Jan tar Mantar, an enor- 
mous clock on Parliament 
Street, and the 14th-century 
Qutub Minar, a 73-meter (183- 
yard) high, intricately fluted 
tower south of town. 

Delhi is the gateway to the 
attractions of northern India: 
Agra and the Taj Mahal, the 
Himalayan watersheds of the 
holy Ganga and Yamuna Riv- 
ers, the Corbett Game Park, or 
the most romantic excursion of 
ail — the pine-shaded, lake- 
shimmering Vale of Kashmir. 

The valley offers everything 
from leisurely houseboat living 
to mountain trekking and ski- 
ing. History buffs can take in 
the formal Mughlai gardens (in- 
cluding the celebrated Shali- 
mar), the ingeniously crafted 
wooden mosques and millen- 
nia-old Hindu ruins. 

Kashmir can be readied by 
direct flights from Delhi. Or, for 
the more adventurous, there is 
an overnight train trip to Jam- 
mu, followed by a one-day mo- 
tor ride over a breath-taking 
mountain road. Buses and char- 
ter taxis ply the route as welL 
Myriam Kaye 
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Indian Airiiaes,ifl New Delhi, 

confirms life reservations Bill Mwphv changed his mind 

- the neHcfay and added Agra 

in a matter <K seconds. arriGmtohisftineraiy. 

— The new reservaions were also 
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oMKd up 3 tourist desnorien: hotels, roads, surface ranspon. resaunnts. 
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Fu-rv « seconds, form dawn till late in the evening an 1A 

well over 10 million annuaily-on 46 aircraft to 67 
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mute kilometres- 
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OUR WORD), FOR IRE REST OF THE 

Allana records over a 

century of international, multi-product trading. 


Aliana has made India a noteworthy 
presence in highly competitive world 
markets. Exporting an extensive range of 
select products to serve wide-ranging needs. 
Agricultural products like tea, coffee, rice, 
barley, maize, jowar. bajra, spices, seeds, 
nuts, and frozen seal cod, meat, fruits and 
vegetables. Plus oil cakes and extractions, 
animal feed, castor oil and its deriv fives, 
and crude drugs, herbs and proteins. 

Other major exports comprise leather goods, 
chemicals and allied products, engineering, 
electrical and electronic goods, yams and 
textiles, bulk drugs and project exports. 


Drawing upon its extensive experience in 
overseas trading. Allana offers invaluable 
assistance to importers and exporters in 
structuring, negotiating and executing 
special transactions In barter trade, counter 
trade, counterpurchase and commercial 
agency sen/ices. 

Allana House. 4 Allana Road. Coiabe. Bombay 400 039 

Phone. 2874455 Cabte ALLANASONS 

Telex: 113317 ALNA IN. 1 14849 ALMA IN Fax. 204-4821 



I) allana 


A trusted business house since 1865 
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Making India a Top Destination of the 1990s 


The tourist industry is already In- 
dia's highest net earner of foreign 
exchange, and its earnings are ex- 
pected to increase by almost 17 per- 
cent per annum to reach $4 billion 
by the year 2000. What makes for- 
eign exchange earning^ from tour- 
ism even more precious is that Lidia 



Indian tourism has finally come of age. After 30 
years of neglect, the Indian government has recog- 
nized the potential of this growing industiy 3 which is 
already making a sizable impact on the Indian 
economy. Tourism earned the Indian exchequer 
$ 1 .89 billion in foreign exchange and employed over 
5.5 million people in 1988, thereby accounting for 
2.2 percent of the net national income and 2.1 
percent of total employment. 


B.K. Goswami, Director- 
General of Tourism. 

spends only 7 cents in foreign ex- 
change for every SI earned. “At the 
government level tourism has never 
been considered so favorable since 
independence,*' says S.K. Misra, 
secretary to the Ministry of Tourism 
and Civil Aviation. Liberalized poli- 
cies include concessions with regard 


to foreign investment in hotels, im- 
port of foreign management tech- 
niques and personnel, airline capac- 
ity, charters and an air taxi scheme. 

“As infrastructure becomes 
stronger, more and more people will 
come to India, ensuring a steady 
occupancy in resorts and hotels,” 
claims B.K. Goswami, India's direc- 
tor general of tourism. G.K. 
Khaxma, president of the Travel 
Agents Association of India, adds: 
‘The potential for tourism in India 
is enormous. No projection is too 
farfetched. All we need to do is pull 
the stoppers out.” 

The growth of foreign traffic in 
India testifies to this. The country 
received 15 million tourists in 1988 
as compared with 13 mfflirm for. 
eign visitors in 1981. Annual growth 


in tourist traffic is estimated at 9 
percent, to reach 43 million by 
199S. These figures take on greater 
importance when it is considered 
that the average stay of a foreign 
visitor in India is 29 days, one of the 
highest in the world. 

Industry leaders believe that the 
growing interest in India has result- 
ed from the new image of the coun- 
try in the international market. “In- 
dia is a land for all reasons and all 
seasons,” Mr. Goswami says, add- 
ing that tourists no longer come to 
India only to see snake charmers 
and mystics. “India is becoming in- 
creasingly popular as a holiday des- 
tination, and more and more people 
are now coming to enjoy its beadl- 
es, mountain resorts and adventure 
sports,” Mr. Misra says, emphasiz- 


: I won’t stop now! 
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“Flying time to most travellers means time spent between here and there. 

But to a business traveller flying time is something that comes between him and work. 
And that’s precisely why I have gone all out to make it fly. 

I’ve pulled out the stops on most routes. 

To give you the largest number of nonstops from India. 

As many as 12 flights a week to London. 

5 to Frankfurt, the business gateway to Europe. 

3 to Rome. 

2 to Amsterdam. 

7 to Singapore. 

One a week to Paris and Tokyo. 

And my daily New York Whizzer has just one stop at London. 

Which makes it the fastest flight to New York. 

Another dream concept for the business traveller is the Snoazer. 

A special flight with convenient night departures and early morning arrivals. 

So that you arrive rested and ready for business. 

I’ve stretched my upper decks and Fm adding to my fleet 

Which means more business class seats with an emphasis on comfort 

On the ground too, I'm making sure that everything goes like clockwork. 

Instant reservations, speedier check-ins and rapid baggage delivery. 

My transit lounges at Bombay, Delhi, London and New York have also been refurbished 
to make relaxing a better experience. 

So fly Air-India now. 

You'll love the way I've changed." 

The business traveller's best choice 


mg that in a situation where travel- 
ers are on the lookout for new and 
interesting holidays, India is a per- 
fect destination for the '90s. Com- 
plementing an extensive network of 
tourist facilities is the added advan- 
tage that the dollar still goes a long 
way in India. A two-mile taxi ride in 
New Delhi costs only 65 cents, com- 
pared with 3636 in Tokyo, $538 in 
London and S3. 90 in New York. A 
luxury hotel room is available in 
New Delhi for $1 12 per night, com- 
pared with $304 in Tokyo. $326 in 
London and $280 in New York. In 
Bombay, a deluxe room at the Taj 
Mahal Hotel is only $128. 

The expansion of India’s Depart- 
ment of Tourism has been monu- 
mental Betides promoting India 
through electronic media for the 
first time, the department has also 
helped or ganize a Festivals of India 
campaign and smaller promotional 
programs for travel agents, tour op- 
erators and the media. 

While the pattern of growth in 
the number of to uris ts is more than 
satisfactory, there is growing con- 
cern in the industry about the need 
for more hotel rooms, air travel ca- 
pacity and trained tourism man- 
power. More than $35 billion needs 
to be spent in the next five years 
alone to provide accommodation 
and related services. Almost 25,000 
rooms have to be constructed by 
1990 and an additional 25,000 be- 
tween 1990-95 to augment the exist- 
ing total of 34,500 rooms. In addi- 
tion, at least five resorts meeting 
international standards and an 
equal numb er of convention and 
conference centers are needed if In- 
dia is to attract the hoped-for num- 
ber of visitors. “We expect die en- 
tire $35 hfllirm to come from the 
private sector and have recently an- 
nounced a number of incentives to 
encourage this,” says Mr. Misra, 
who hopes to secure at least 40 
percent of the total fiscal require- 
ment from overseas investors. 

liberalized polities to encourage 
foreign investment in Indian tour- 
ism allow non-resident Indians to 
invest up to 100 percent equity 
without obligation to associate with 
resident India participation. Capi tal 
investment and profits can be fully 
repatriated under two schemes, for 
40 percent and 74 percent. Indian 
entr e prene ur s can also seek loan 
assistance from foreign collabora- 
tors on terms and conditions and 
rates of interest approved by the 
government of India. 

In this case also, prin cipal as well 
as interest can be repatriated. On a 
case-by-case basis, mauagpmBnt by 
foreign hotel companies will be con- 
sidered even if their equity is less 
than 51 percent Foreign collabora- 
tors can now be associated with 
Indian hotel companies on both 



T USS * approximately 
16.43 Rupees 


franchise and management contract 
bases and can bring in foreign man- 
agers and technicians to head major 
depar tments . Foreign collaborators 
will also be entitled to remuneration 
for technical services and training 
rendered at thepre- and post-open- 
ing stages. 

While admitting that these relax- 
ations will have a positive effect on 
tourism, PJR-S. Oberoi managing 
director of Oberoi Hotels, the first 
private hotel chain in India, says: 
“Unless basic in f rastr u cture like 
roads and c ommunication facilities 
are improved, there is very little 
point in building accommodation.” 
Mr. Oberoi also feds that the exor- 
bitant price of land is a major deter- 
rent for potential hotel inwsstors. 
Mr. Khaxma adds that “foreign in- 
vestors will find it hard to live with 
the slow process of getting approv- 
als.” 

Mr. Misra and the Ministry of 
Tourism have taken these con- 
straints into account. “We are going 
to develop systems which do not 
involve red tape and ensure that 
proposals are cleared at the earli- 
est,” he says. He is also persuading 
state governments to release land at 
subsidized rates for the hold indus- 
try. 

One of the main bottlenecks in 
the development of Indian tourism 
has been capacity constr aints on 
domestic air routes. Hampered by a 
shortage of aircraft, the state-owned 
Indian Airlines, the largest domestic 
carrier in the world outside the 
United States, was in the past con- 



An Airbus A 300; airline services are expanding rapidly. 


stantly plagued with long waiting 
lists, cancellations and delays, prob- 
lems they have overcome. In July 
this year the airline reedved the first 
of the 14 Airbus 320s that will be 
inducted into the fleet by Decem- 
ber, increasing the airline’s ca p acity 
by about 33 percent. Five more Air- 
bus 320s will join the fleet by April 
1990, increasing total capacity by as 
much as 55 percent. 

“A seat for all is our new motto,” 
says R. Prasad, managing director 
of Indian Airlines, who is now con- 
fident that sound planning will en- 
sure that demand never exceeds ca- 
pacity at Indian Airlines. 
Supplementing domestic routes will 
be private air taxis with a seat ca- 
pacity of 50 or less, to be operated 
by non-resident Indians as one of 
the new concessions to promote de- 
velopment of tourism infrastruc- 
ture. 

Almost 99 percent of India’s for- 
eign visitors enter the country by 
air. International air capacity to In- 
dia must therefore grow by 12 to 15 
percent per Annum to sustain a 
growth of 9 percent in the tourist 
traffic. The country's national carri- 
er, Air Tndia, has recently added 
two new Boeing 747 300 Combi 
aircraft, augmenting its 747 fleet by 
20 percent 

Air India can, however, play only 
a small role in ferrying India’s tour- 
ist traffic, and the government is 
constantly malring efforts to sign 
new bilaterals and promote charter 
operation to India. A liberalized 
charter policy allows charters to use 
11 Indian airports and permits use 
of any one airport for landing and 
another for exit. Charters can there- 
fore cany the inclusive tour charter 
passengers between these two 
points. Charter tourists must stay 
for a minimum of seven days with a 
fully occupied itinerary prepaid in 
foreign exchange. 

Given the age-old attractions of 
India and the new thrust for devel- 
oping and promoting more exotic 
destinations, India is waiting to be 
rediscovered. With new incentives 
announced for the development of 
hotels and tourism and with the new 
guidelines for inviting foreign in- 
vestment, India is indeed a top des- 
tination of the *90s. 

Dhnker Sing h 
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Midsummer night’s dream. 


There is one thing you will discover on your first holiday in India: the 
reality is even more enchanting than you had dreamed. The Taj Mahal 
will be more ethereal; the festivals will be more extravagant and 
colourful ; the temples more elaborate ; and the beaches longer, whiter 
and more peaceful than you had dared to hope. And isn’t it nice to 
know, that as summer ends in Europe, India's most beautiful seasons 
will just be beginning? So wake up, and see your travel agent now. 



India 


I would like more information aboul India. 

Name: 

Address: . . . 


Send this coupon to the 
Government oflndia Tourist Office; 

Kaiscrstr. 77. MK)Q Frankfurt a/M. Tel. 06^/3.' 5423. 
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It’s got to be India. I I 


Government oflndia Tourist Office: Frankfurt. Paris. Geneva, Amsterdam. Stockholm. Milan. Madrid. London. 


Foreign Investment 


Continued from Page 7 

structure and ease bottle- 
necks that hold back in- 
dustrial development. 

Targeted sectors in- 
clude tourist facilities, 
electricity generation, 
electronics and energy 
production. Foreign par- 
ticipation in these areas 

— either through equity 
investment or through 
contracts in specific pro- 
jects — is now being par- 
ticularly encouraged. 

Special tax incentives 
and production sharing 
were offered during a 
round of bidding last year 
involving contracts for 
offshore oil exploration in 
India’s continental shelf. 
Unlike the previous two 
rounds of bids for foreign 
oil companies’ participa- 
tion in exploration ef- 
forts, the thud round was 
highly successful Four oil 
majors are now drilling in 
seven tracts, and a fourth 
round of bids for other 
tracts is to be held later 
this year. 

India's automobile in- 
dustry is a prime example 
of the potential of foreign 
investment — and trans- 
fer of foreign technology 

— to speed up India’s in- 
dustrial development. 
Foreign investment 
helped develop fuel-effi- 
cient cars and commercial 
vehicles to replace obso- 
lete models. 

The Japanese have led 


investment in the auto- 
mobile industry, and 
plants set up in collabora- 
tion with such firms as 
Suzuki motors, or mod- 
ernized with the help of 
Nissan, dominate the 
fast-growing car market. 
Also taking part are 
French, Italian and Brit- 
ish companies like Peu- 
geot, Fiat and VauxhaTL 

In other sectors, con- 
tracts tor modernization 
of obsolete plants are be- 
ing awarded to foreign 
companies. The most im- 
portant of these move- 
ments is in the steel indus- 
try; companies from 
Germany, Japan. Britain 
and Russia have won con- 
tracts worth several bil- 
lion dollars. 

_ Many foreign compa- 
nies me now being at- 
tracted to India’s export 
processing zones; even 
though the bulk of the 
production has to be ex- 
ported, sales in the Indian 
market of up to 25 per- 
cent of the production are 
usually permitted by the 
government. The Noida 
export processing zone 
near Delhi will soon be- 
come a bustling industrial 
center where a wide range 
of items will be manufac- 
tured, and special zones 
for electronics goods Kk<» 
the one at Santa Cruz 
near Bombay are at- 
tracting business. 

K. K. Sharma 
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The 'Impolite House’: Mostly Kronos 


in San Francisco contains two music 


Te uta ce MrCdby/Tbe New Yort Tin 

24-JooMal mam room. 


By Eve M. Kahn 

New York Times Service 

S AN FRANCISCO — Joan 
Jeanrcnand and Pat Gteeson 
live in a boose in San Francisco 
that the neighbors hate. Clad in 
glistening blade .ehmgjgg trow ga- 
rage to rooftop, the boose, com- 
pleted this year, has did ted com- 
ments like “a blight on the 
landscape,” "the worst thfrig that's 
ever happened to this neighbor* 
hood'* and “a disgrace." 

These criticisms do not faze the 
couple. In fact, Gleeson keeps a file 
of them on his computer, "people 
never like change; they don’t like 
anything new," Jeanrenaud said, 

. sp e akin g from experience. She is 
toe cellist for the Kronos Quartet, 
an avant-garde group whose reper- 
tory includes everything from Jazz 
to the music of die Maoris of New 
Zealand but concentrates of new 
classical music. Her husband, 54, 
composes movie sound tracks and 
has written for the quarto. 

"People always ask the quartet, 
‘Don’t you ever sneak off to play 


Mozart?’ n said Jeanrenaud, 33. 
"And we say, ‘No, this what we like 
to play.’ There’s no reason to dwell 
on the pact, to do something that’s 
been done over and over again. 
That’s true with bouses, too. People 


shouldn’t accept something just be- 
cause it’s a habit if it’s not function- 
al and appropriate for now.” 
Daniel Solomon, a San Francis- 
co architect, designed the horse 
with the quartet in mind. "You 
have to hear them play to under- 
stand it," he ssricL 
Solomon describes his other 
buddings in the area as "very po- 
lite.” While the Gleeson-Jcanren- 
aud home is "not polite at all” He 
said be believed that the neighbor- 
hood, Potrero HiU, called for such a 
structure. South of Market Street, 
the dry’s main thoroughfare, the 
area has factories at its base and 
modest 19th-century dwellings on 
the hillside. Immigrants once lived 
and worked hero, but now artists 
are buying the houses. "It’s a gritty, 
post-industrial, arty, Bohemian 
place,” Solomon said. 

The black exterior is “a mono- 


lith,” Solomon said. Five rows of 
18-ixtch-square (46-centimeier- 
square) windows cross its facade. 
“TTrat’sa scaWessness to it," Solo- 
mon said. "Yon walk by and yon 
can't tefl if it's one story or five.” 

The interior consists of three 
rooms totaling 2,550 square feet 
1235 square meters): two heptagonal 
studios project from the back, and a 
24-foot-taU (7-mwer) main room 
overlooks the street A loft runs 
along three sides of the main room. 
The entrance is accesaUe via a stair- 
case that be gins at the sidewalk and 
ctimbs the side of the house. 

Gleeson devised the basic plan of 
tbe house soon after be and his wife 
bought the property four years ago. 
He was inspired by the apartment 
they lived in at the time. Carved out 
of a warehouse in the Mission Dis- 
trict, it had high ceilings, a loft and 
walls covered with corrugated met- 
al They chose Solomon because 
they an apartment he b id 
designed for friends. Construction 
of their bouse began in 1987. 

Only a few design derisions 
changed as the balding grew. The 


couple originally intended to cover 
some of the interior walls with 
while corrugated fiberglass. “It’s 
the stuff you see on garden sheds, 
usually in some horrible shade of 
lime green," Gleeson said. They 
opted for perforated steel instead, 
because it is more durable and not 
flammable. 

“Fat and Joan derided they 
wanted to put a little more money 
into the house, to make it more 
permanent," Solomon said. The 
land, budding and furnishings cost 
S9SO,000, 

The bathroom and kitchen are 
completely dad in zinc, while per- 
forated steel and blue-tinted plas- 
ter cover the Test of the walls in the 
mam roan. The steel "reflects 
light, day and night,” Gleeson said. 

The plaster was finished with an 
ancient process called stucco lus- 
tra, Solomon said. “It’s two coats 
of plaster, troweled to give a 
smooth finish,” he said. "It feels 
like sione." 

Sliding glass doors let light in to 
the studios, which overlook the 
gravel-covered backyard. John 


Story k, a New York acoustical de- 
signer, helped design these rooms. 
The heptagonal shape was chosen 
because “parallel walls cause 
standing waves, which sound like £ 
stuttering echo,” Gleeson said. 

For acoustical reasons, G1 co- 
son’s room has a concrete floor; the 
walls at one end are covered with 
plaster and the o titers with carpet 
The mux is filled with equipment 
for playing, muting and recording 
music, as well as a video screen. 

In Jeanrenaud’s studio, the walls 
are plaster and the floor is wood. 
"My cello doesn’t sound the same 
on a surface that doesn't respond." 
she said. The room contains only a 
few music stands and chairs; the 
quartet rehearses in it when they 
are not on tour. 

The only thing Gleeson world 
change is the building's location. ‘If 
I’d known it was going to be a 
million-doUar bouse, I would have 
built it on Russian Hill.” be said, 
referring to a more fashionable pan 
of town, where, no doubt, the 
neighbors would have been even 
hairier to please. 


Passport Covers Devised for Nervous U.S. Tourists 


Intentakmai Herald Tribune 

I TS hand to believe that right 
now there are millions of Amer- 
ican tourists abroad on a feckless 
summer spree, buying souvenirs, 
getting tanned, and flashing their 
blue-backed American passports 
with impunity. 

The passport part worries Timo- 
thy Gibson, a hospital nurse in up- 

maryblume 

state New Yodc. It worries h«n a 
lot, to the pant where he has de- 
vised a safety device called PAS- 
SAFE. “Terrorism Abroad Is A 
Reality,” reads the headline in an 
ad he took out in The New Yak 
Times. PASSAFE is a jacket *fa»* 
slips over the American passport 
and disguises iL 

White Americans are offend a 
blue CanatSanjacket, Blade Amer- 
icans a green Guyanan jacket and 


Hispanic Americans a red Argen- 
tinian jacket. Oriental Americans 
will have to fend for themselves fa 
the time bang, although a Taiwan- 
ese jacket is m the offing, and re- 
gret taWy Gibson hasn’t thought of 
American Indiana at alL 

"I think of myself as being very 
conscious as to what’s happening 
newswise,” Gibson said of his idea 
by telephone from his home-office 
in Onconta, New Yort “My gener- 
al impression is that Americans 
have been historically targeted by 
terrorists.” 

The concept of PASSAFE came 
to Gibson during a nap after a hard 
day in the operating room two 
years &gp. After patenting his prod- 
uct, finding a manufacturer rad 
checking with the U.S. authorities 
who, if they aren't wild about the 
idea, admitted it is not illegal, Gib- 
son put PASSAFE on the market at 


$1935, postpaid, tins spring. The 
marV ctifig m b w m w he been 
assiduously attending suggest that 
he has an exciting sates potential of 
600,000 to 700,000 PASSAFES. So 
far he has sold about 100 . 


fall “The marketing people tell me 
the product is undopriced." 

Passport covers are not new. 
Many travelers Eke to protect their 
passports with facsimile covers of 
the appropriate nationality and 


Vs not counterfeit, the whole point Is to 
create an illusion of authenticity, because 
that could save someone's life/ 

Timothy Gibson, creator of PASSAFE 


Tm paying my bills, which peo- 
ple in the business tefl me is a good 
ago," Gibson said. He is the oom- 

is dunking of* mSngiu 
partners to provide an infusion of 
capital and erf raising prices in the 


Gibson says there is even a woman 
in the US. who markets “pass- 
ports" with country names that no 
longer exist such as Rhodesia or the 
Congo. But he claims to be the first 
to thmk of a f alse cover as a protec- 
tive device. 


U.S. Designers Finding a Niche in Japan 


By Garry Abrams 

Lae Angela Tana Service 

T HE Los Angeles designer Gregory Foe 
recalls with amazement the day a grotm of 
Japanese manufacturers showed hm ms chart 
— the one that plotted his business career far 
into the hazy future. 

“They had a Gregory Foe projection sheet 
that ran into the year 2000 ,” be said. “I don’t 
know where Tm gang, but they know where 
I'm going." 

Poe isn’t discussing astrology. He’s talking 
about designing fashion collections for (he Jap- 
anese market, where his apparel and accessories 
have been sold exclusively since 1981. The Los 
Angeles native does not produce a collection in 
the United States. 

Since he teamed 19 with the Tokyo manufac- 
turer. Wacoal, eight yean ago, Poe has discov- 
ered what it isEke tow “owned" tya Japanese 
firm- Not only are his designs produced by a 


Japanese corporation, they are said there exclu- 
sively in 16 independent shops and department 
store boutiques. 

Admittedly, Poe’s arrangement is an usual, 
but not as uncommon now as when he first 
agreed to it. And it vividly illustrates the in- 
creasing attraction erf Japan for a few Ameri- 
cans. They have found that the Asian market- 
place — with a reputation for impenetrability 
— can be a haven tor professional freedom and 
creativity. 

Poe, it should be noted, has a strong whimsi- 
cal streak. He first made a name for himself in 
the late 1970s with plastic clothing and hand- 


Abont a year ago, another Los Angeles de- 
signer, Leon Max, with a well-established repu- 
tation fa Ins American collection, began de- 
signing a separate line that is available 
erchisivdy in Japan. He is pleased that be is 
encouraged to stretch bis imagination to the 


Emit fa Japanese customers without fear of 
violating staid fashion habits. 

Acknowledging that he sometimes has been 
“dismayed at the reception" in the United 
States which is not always positive to his more 
adventurous designs. Max adds that his work 
“doesn’t have to be bastardized at all" fa the 
Japan market. “I find that the consumers of 
Japan are somewhat more appreciative of qual- 
ity and design.” 

Max noted that surfwear and related dothing 
are prominently featured in Japanese stores. 
The wave-riding mystique has been an impor- 
tant American cultural export. 

The relative lade of price resistance among 
Japanese consumers is another facta that 

(heir clothes, madc^fnnn more lavish fabrics 
and with more detailing than in most domestic 
Hues, have fairly stiff price tags. Max says his 
women's suits sell fa $800 to $900, whde Poe 
said his price range tops out at about $3,000. 


Poem Reveals Lyrical Side of Khomeini 


By Edwin McDowell 

Sew York Tima Service 

T EW YORK — The New Re- 
S public will publish in its next 
tie a poem written by Ayatollah 
ihollah Khomeini. 

The 14-line poem appeared June 
, several weeks after the ay atol- 
l's death, in an Iranian newspa- 
r, Kayhan, which is published in 
hnuL An accompanying article 
d the poem was written two or 
ee months before Khomeini 
d on June 3, rad that it honored 


the birthday of Mohammed’s 
daughter , Fatima. 

Little is known of Fatima, said 
an authority on Iran, Shaul Bak- 
hash of the Woodrow Wilson Inter- 
national Center fa Scholars in 
Washington, except dial she was 
the wife of AH, “the fim imam of 
the Shiites," and she occupies a 
revered position in the Islamic faith 
comparable to that of die Virgin 
Mary in the Roman Catholic reh- 


The poem was made available by 


Khomeini’s son, HqjaloHslam Ah- 
med Khomeini. Kayhan later re- 
ported that the committee in Iran 
that has been preparing the full 
edition of Khomemi’s writings is 
also considering publishing a vol- 
ume of his verse. 

The translation is by William 
Chittick. who teaches religions 
studies at the State University at 
Stony Brook, New York. 

“Given what the West has 
thought of Khomeini, the lyricism 
of the poem and its radical, law- 
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threatening mysticism are star- 
tling,” said Leai Wicsdtier. liter- 
ary editor of The New Republic. 
“The tyrant turn out to have been 
a religious intellectual in the fullest 
sense," he said. 

Bakhash said there was a long 
tradition of Persian mystical poet- 
ry, of which the Khomeini poem 
partakes by using an allegorical 
symbolism that is both spiritual 
and physical. "In that gamp tradi- 
tion, there is a certain impatience 
with the specific s tri c tur e s of reli- 
gion," he said. 

The poem, which win appear in 
the SepL 4 issue of The New Re- 
public, is used here with the per- 
m s & on 
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& New York Hmes, edited by Eugene Malabo. 




I have become imprisoned, O be- 
loved, by the mole on your dpi. 

I saw your ailing eyes and became 
id through love. 

Delivered from self, I beat the 
drum of *7 am the Real!" 

Like Holla, I became a customer 
for the tap of the gallows. 

Heartache for die beloved has 
thrown so many sparks into my soul 
That I have been driven to despair 
and become the talk of the bazaar! 

Open the door of the tavern and let 
us go there day and night, 

For J am side ana tired of the 
•and seminary. 

1 tom off ike garb of asceti- 
cism and hypocrisy, 

Putting an the ctook of the tavern* 
haunting shaykh and becoming 
aware. 

The city preacher has so torment- 
ed me with his advice 
That J have sought tad from the 
breath of die wine-drenched profB* 
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3 Support in crime 

4 Soak, as Hat 

5 Shallow pond 
s Bolivian cify 

7 Leaning Tower 
city 

8 Is: Fr. 

9 Gurnard 

10 Irritable 

11 Aclress 
Lanchester 

t2 Keyhole 

13 Rational 

18 Home from Ihe 
sea 


19 Links cry 

23 Negligent 

24 Actress — Lee 
Curtis 

25 Night sound 

26 Holder of a 
certain title 

27 Animal 

28 Search deeply 

29 Milter's ■' 

From the Bridge' 

30 Early TV star 

31 " Sanctorum* 

32 Emporium 

33 Silly one 

35 Do business 


36 Slum 

41 Singer Tennille 

« Spread for the 
Reagans 

43 Giggle 

44 Slickup 

45 Court celebrity 

46 Downtown Chi 

47 dixit 

48 Glance over 

49 Sped 

50 "Bus Stop" 
playwrighl 

51 Author Uns 

53 B’way sign 

54 Allow 


Leave me alone to remember the 
idol-temple, 

I who have been awakened by the 
hand of the tavern's idoL 
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“It isn’t something we like 10 
see,” a Canadian official arid. The 
Canadians and the US. State De- 
partment have also warned Gibson 
.that a fake cover might mate a 
skilled terrorist wonder why an in- 
dividual is trying to conceal his a 
her nationality. 

*Tve given that quite a bit of 
thought,” Gibson said. Tm work- 
ing roam the position that if you're 
an American in a hijacking where 


if I can use the e xp re ssi on you're 
dead meal to begin with and you 
only have last-ditch efforts. This 


help. To say that a passport jacket 
would be the impetus tor some- 
body to murder you and lejptimize 
it is legally rad morally ludicrous.” 

PASSAFE, made, from laminat- 
ed paper is Massachusetts, is a 
dose but deliberately imperfect 
copy of the real thing. On its made 
is printed the disclaimer, “The use 
of PASSAFE is the responsibility 
of the holder. Tins is not a legal 
document.” 

“It’s not counterfeit, the whole 
point is to create an illusion of 
authenticity.*’ Gibson said. “That’s 
what Tm looking fa because it 
may be that distraction of authen- 
ticity that could save someone’s 
life. 

“You may not even realize when 
it's helped you at times," he added. 

Gibson recommends that travel- 


ers take the jacket off when check- 
ing into a hotel but slip it on again 
when changing money. PASSAFE 
is recommended only toe threaten- 
ing situations, he says. “If anybody 
wants to pass it off as something 
else, that's their responsibility. The 
intended purpose is fa people to 
protect themselves in a threatening 
situation, which they have a right to 

If Gibson is eager to sell PAS- 
SAFE, he is equally eager not to 
offend terrorist groups by doing so. 
He wishes it to be pointed out that 
he is Irish- American so the IRA 
should not take offense, and he has 
lots of Muslim friends in Onecmta 
and is learning Arabic. 

“1 certainly don’t intend to make 
a political statement and Tm not 
out to save the world. Tm an entre- 
prenenr. Fve got an idea for a prod- 
uct which I think is an important 
one and I think people may benefit 
from it," 

Gibson says he has sold PAS- 
SAFE to several physician friends 
but has sold none in his hometown. 
"I think some of the people here 
aren’t geared to it perhaps," he 
said. 

He has been to Europe in pre- 
PASSAFE days and so has his wife, 
but they are not going tins summer. 
In fact theyTl be spending their 
vacation in what is probably the 
world's safest resort at this point in 
time: Keanebunkport, Marne. 


Plants have fed 
the world and cured its ills 
since life began. 

Now were destroying their 
principal habitat 
at die rate of 
50 acres every minute. 


T A 7c* live on rhis pl.mc-t by 
V Vcourtrev of the earth's 
plant-life. Plants protect roils from 
erosion, regulate the atmosphere, 
maintain water supplies and 
prevent desens forming. Without 
plants man could not survive. 

Ycl we’re destroying the 
tropical rain forests they grow in at 
the rate of 50 acres a minute - 
making a crisis for ourselves and a 
bigger one lor ou r chi Idren. 

What can be done about it? 
A practical international plant 
conservation programme is now 
well under w av all around the 


world. I( i- a plan li»r survival 
w I licit > on can help make a reality 
by joining the World Wide Fund 
fur Nature. 

We need \ our voice and 
financial support. Sc* get in 
touch with your local WWF office, 
or send your contribution direct 
to the World Wide Futtd for 
Nature at: 

WWF International. CH-1 196 
Gland. Switzerland. 


Saw the planes 
that sav e us. 

FOR WORLD CONSERVATION 

ng F Jtiniou'hitges uub :Kntkf the dutwuon of itn* tpaer ft International Herald T*bme 
Mk-ertaemcnt prvf w*fti as a publw senve ft- Ojpftj >* Mather 
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Market Sales 


NYSE * tun. volume 143 X 1 M 00 

NYSE prev. eons, dew 237 .T 7 & 0 M 

Amt* 4 p/n. volume 11,170000 

Amei orev. com. dose 16240 X 00 

NASDAQ 4 pm. volume 100 * 46 X 00 

NASDAQ prav. 4 bjti. volume 1192 * 4*00 

NYSE volume ud 30380300 

N YSE volume dom 86 ^ 1,780 

Anwv volume u> 

Arne* volume down 4 . 922*00 

NASDAQ volume tin "A 

NASDAQ volume down "ft 



1 1 NYSE Diary j 1 


a*M 

prev. 


473 

586 

Declined 

908 

954 


530 


Total issues 

1991 

3017 

New Hlohs 

54 

154 

New Lam 

6 

* 


NYSE Index 


HW LOW Close cm 

Composite 19 X 47 191,13 T 91 J 37 gcg 

Industrials 230 A 3 229 J 1 33931 — 0 X 4 

Transp. 196 X 7 17 X 33 17 X 44 _Q_u 

Utilities 9230 9134 91 X 4 — 0 X 4 

Finance 14 X 07 liiTB 1619 J _l^ 


Odd-Lot Trading in n.y. 


boy Sates *smi 
AIM .11 M 7 W 3 WWW 19390 

Aug. 10 439340 74 X 378 SIMS 

AUB .9 42 X 142 783303 45 X 67 

Aua. 8 $ 3 X 422 749 , 1 £0 1*443 

AUfl .7 814338 641,934 l* 3 sC 

'Included In the sales floum 


MARY 


Via The Associated Press 


Daw Jones Averages 


Oaea HWt Lew Last dm. 

Indus 267137 278 X 96 24 S 697 2677 . 97 — aJT 
Trans 141 X 34 1433 OB 1399.98 14 TX 94 + 071 
UHI 217.18 219.00 21579 31 < 03 — 123 
Come 186 X 06 107442 105375 1 D 4123 - 244 


AMEX Diary 


Advened 

Declined 
unchanged 
Total issues 
New HWts 
New Laws 


227 m 

338 334 

262 23 S 

IQ 832 

21 31 

8 12 


Standard & Poor's index 


Hlvft Low Close Otto 

industrials 3 *»*S 39 X 77 - U 1 

Transe. 30746 3 0 3 55 304 J 0 — 0.93 

Utilities 139 .W 13 U 9 W 47 -OJO 

Flmeo 3342 3 X 10 3 X 85 —036 

SP SO 345*4 34176 46346 - U 6 

5 P TOO 321.10 317-58 31897 —073 


NASDAQ Index 


Week Month 
Close eww AW AW 

Composite 

Industrials 44542 — jXJ Syk 

ass. ai=33SKS 

Transo. 45941 — 1 X 7 458. 1 4 44089 


NASDAQ Diary 
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AMEX Stock Index 


NM Law Close Ortw 

3K6S 37170 37949 -144 


Profit-Taking Pushes New York Stocks Lower 


United Press International 

NEW YORK — Stock prices on 
the New York Stock exchange 
closed lower Monday in moderate 
trading as profit-taking continued 
to pressure the market following 
Friday’s sell-off. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age, which tumbled 28.64 points on 
Friday, fell 6.07, to close at 
2,677.92. 

Broader market averages also 
lost ground. The New Yon: Stock 
Exchange index fell 0.90, to 191.37. 
Standard & Poor’s 500-stock index 
slid 1.68, to 343.06. The price of an 
average share lost IS cents. 

Declines led advances by about a 
2 to 1 ratio. Volume was 142.01 
million shares, compared with 
197.55 million shares Friday. 

As was the case Friday, stock 
prices followed the baud market, 
where late bouts of profit-taking 
caused prices to give up earlier 
gains. 

A.C. Moore, director of Re- 
search at Argus Research Corp„ 
said the selling followed sharp up- 


ward moves in both markets that 
were made as a result of drops in 
interest rates since June. He noted 
that uncertainty about the short- 
term outlook for rates was weigh- 
ing heavily on both markets. 

Smith Corona was the most ac- 
tive NYSE issue, plunging 4% to 
18. The company said late Friday it 
plans to cut its work force by 10 
percent to reduce portable type- 
writer inventories. 

Hewlett-Packard followed, drop- 
ping 2 Vi to 52%. The c omp any said 
preliminary figures indicate its net 
income for the fiscal quarter ended 
in July was 75 cents to 80 cents a 
share, below analysts’ «ri»naTes_ 

AT&T eased K to 38Vi. IBM rose 
% to 11616. 

Among other blue chips, Mc- 
Donald's rose % to 29, Eastman 
Kodak gained % to 50*. Merck* 
Co. added * to 74*, and Coca- 
Cola moved up * to 65*. 

Many issues driven higher re- 
cently by takeover talk fell sharply. 
Tambrands plunged l* to 70*, 


F-W. Woolworth fdl 2% to 63*, 
and Ferro slid 1* to 60*. 

Prices closed lower in moderate 
trading on the American Stock Ex- 
change. 

Hie American Stock Exchan ge 
index sHd 1.64, to dose at 379.00. 
Declines led advances by about a 2 
to 1 ratio. The price of an average 
share lost 7 cents. Volume totaled 
11.170 million shares, down from 
16-239 mSHon traded Friday. 

BAT Industries led the Amex is- 
sues, easing * to 12*. 

The National Association of Se- 
curities Dealers composite index 
fell 2.49, to 459.99. 

■ European Markets Down 

Msg or European stock markets 
dosed sharply lower on Monday as 
investors apparently took fright at 
Friday’s drop on Wall Street, Reu- 
ters reported from London. 

Dealers said New York’s failure 
to dose on Friday at an all-time 
high, despite having touched an in- 
trasession record that day, had 
made European investors waxy. 


But in Frankfurt, where the 
DAX index slumped 2423 paints, 
or 1 J percent to end at 1,584.37. 
brokers said the weakness could 
simply mean the market was paus- 
ing for breath after a series of 1989 
dosing highs last week. 

’There is good buying interest at 
lower levels and means the 
rally could resume later this week,” 
said one trader. 

In London the Financial Times 
index of 100 leading issues ended: 
28.3 points lower, at 2325-9. It had 
opened more than 38 points down. 

“We needed a shakeout," said 
one London dealer. 

“Many people are happier to see 
the FT index at curren t levels after 
being wonyingly high for some 
time/’ added Trevor Laughame of 
the inves tmen t bank Klemwort 

Benson. “Stare prices are now at a 
much better valuation level” 

The index has risen steadily dur- 
ing the past year to a point last week 
where, at 2J60, It was within strik- 
ing dtsTarve of the all- rime rinsing 
high of 2,443.4 set in July 1987. 


Wbrid Stock Markets 

Via Agenee France Prase Closing prices in local aurenaa, Aug. 14 
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USl Futures 

Via The Associated Press 


1 





Jag. 14 


Season 

Season 


. 

Hl«h 

Lew 

Open Htah Law Clue Che. 


Grains 


WHEAT (CBT) 

5X00 bu minimum- dollars par bushel 

479 3S0V= Sea 196 3X741 372V: 3.97 —708, 

4-40V7 378 Dec 4.10 4.12 AMte 6118, —ill 

4.43 3X7*. Mar 4.149= *17 4.11V: 4.17 ~I»V, 

4J2 371 May 196 377Vb 372V, 197V, +MV, 

185 370V, jul Ul 118 U? 166 V, +jji 

IA9 162 sea 170 +jn 

EsI. Sales Prev. Sales 16.770 

Prev. Day Open Int. 64441 off 387 


5800 bu minimum- dollars aer bushel 
11736 XI7 Sep 22916 2J1V: 

x*s xiavi Dec in xnvi 

2MVi 286 Mar 141 141 


286 Vi 2X6 

189 VY 130 

185 131 

171 2X9 

2*3 Vj X22 

Est. Sales 


Mav 243% 245V, 
Jul 14514 247V. 
Sop TJBVl 242 'A 
Dec 2J9te 241% 


Est. Sales Prev. Sales 42855 

Prev. Day Open Int. 14X7 04 up 1807 

SOYBEANS (CBT) 

5800 bu minimum- dollars per bushel 
9-51 582 Aua 682 686 

US 587 Sep 587 587 

7.93 582 NOV 5.79 579 

787 572 Jan 584 588 V, 

774 £8 IV, Mar 576 5741= 

7-7B £89 Mav 681 684 

7*1 5.93 Jul 686 £03 

785 580 Aua £00 £00 

680 578 SOP 5.90 5.90 

£60 172 Nov 580 589 

Est. Sains Prev. Sales 35.100 

Prev. Dav Open Ini. 75887 ua«l4 

SOYBEAN MEAL (CBT) 

100 lane- dollars per tan 
29*80 10X20 Aua 19980 199 JO 


277V. X27te — 86'A 
129*, X31te —84 
227VS 2*0 —83V, 

143 245V, — J0U 

2*4*. 246U — JQte 
2409= 242U — 83Vb 
13910 241 — 8314 


5.97 6821b —.12V, 

573'b 577 —70V, 

585 571 — TDVi 

575 579*8 — Jl’fl 

586 5.91 —.17 

5.93 5199 — .13 

57B\i £02 —.17 

SS7 577 —.16 

588 589V, — .03V5 

580 587 — 83V5 


28680 180.10 
2B08O 176J0 

26080 175J0 

230.00 176.10 

24*80 17*80 

230 JO 17980 

2083)0 179 JO 

18480 180L50 

18X50 17980 

ESI. Salas 


180.10 Sep 1B5JD 18580 
176J0 Oct 18200 18280 
17530 Dec 18080 1B080 

176.10 Jan 179 JO I79J0 
17*80 Mar 18180 18180 
17980 Mav 18080 T8200 
179 JO Jul 101.20 18250 
1B0JQ Aua 18080 moo 
17980 Sea 179.90 179.90 

Prov. Sales 24*4* 


Prev. Day Open Int. 6X6*1 oH 1724 

SOYBEAN OIL (CBT) 

60800 ibs- donors ner 100 lbs. 

£85 17*6 Aua 1*35 1X35 

29 JO 1781 Sep 18.40 1840 

2880 188* Oct 1BJ0 1BJ0 

28.05 1840 Doc 1885 1886 

25.45 13*3 Jan lajSQ 18.90 

2585 1985 Mat 19J0 19J0 

2685 I486 MOV 1*85 1985 

2580 19J5 Jul 1*70 1970 

23.90 19*0 Aua 19 JO 19-50 

2170 19*0 Sep 19 JO 19J0 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales 13710 

Prev. Dav Open Int. 71858 un31 


Livestock 


CATTLE (CME) 

40800 an.- cents per lb. 

7480 6500 Aun 74*0 74.«0 

76.70 66J0 Sep 7535 75*5 

76.90 6870 Oct 76.10 76*5 

7537 6200 Dec 7477 7A9S 

74.47 4980 Feb 7375 7385 

7 5J7 70-BO Apr 7470 7485 

7345 69.75 Jun 7205 7240 

71.95 69 JO Aua 7080 70.90 

Esl. Sales 11.701 Prev. sales 13J3J 
Prev. Day Open mi. 77795 oil 7 


T7J4 17*5 
17*5 1771 
1781 17J4 

103 1841 

105 1*56 
1*96 1**6 

1930 1930 

19J0 19*0 
I9J0 1945 
I9J0 1*45 



Currency Options 


PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE 

Option* straw 

Under! Vida Price Calls— Last 

Abb Sen Dec An 
Australian DnllarMMf* per writ 
ADaHr 72 s US r 

76.11 73 9 r r 

■All 74 s r r 

7611 75 % T r 

76.11 76 s r r 

M850 BrttWi Poundvcents per pall. 

B Pound UT 2 s r 11.15 

157*3 ISSiy s r r 

157*3 155 s 470 5.70 

157*3 157'= S X60 485 

157.63 160 S 285 r 

157*3 162V, J 180 244 

157*3 165 s 0*5 r 

157*3 1674 9 087 r 

157*3 17215 s 0.15 r 



1 Season Season 







Htoh 

Law 


Open 

High 

Low 

Clove 

Chg. 

FEEDER CATTLE (CME) 





44X00 lb*.- cants per lb. 






atm 

75X5 

Aug 

85.10 

85.45 

8687 

84X7 

— X3 

8630 

75J0 

Sep 

8325 

8628 

8365 

83X7 

—.10 

8610 

75.90 

Oct 

83*2 

8172 

0328 

B332 


8650 

7640 

NOV 

8360 

839S 

83*7 

8360 

+X8 

84*5 

77*0 

Jon 

83*5 

6320 

8327 

83*5 

— .10 

83.05 

77.40 

Mar 

82*5 

8220 

8225 

8225 

-.15 

B2*5 

78.90 

Apr 

81*0 

81X0 

81*5 

81*5 

—25 

81*5 

78.75 

May 

9025 

8025 

an=n 

8020 

—.15 

ESI. Soles 

1*42 Prev. Soles 2*95 




prev. Day Open Int. IZU7 UP 180 




HOGS (CME) 







SLOOO 1 bs_- cents per tt>. 






51.00 

4325 

Aug 

46X5 

4722 

4X85 

<7X7 

+.10 

47X0 

38J5 

Oct 

4000 

40*0 

39X0 

40.17 

+22 

4725 

3825 

Dec 

41X0 

4225 

4120 

41X7 

— m 

48X0 

4723 

Feb 

43*0 

43*7 

42X2 

4115 

—20 

4J.10 

39*0 

Anr 

mm 

40.90 

40*5 

40*5 


48.70 

4425 

Jun 

4520 

45X0 

4527 

45*0 

JQ 

48.95 

46*5 

Jul 

46X0 

46X0 

4570 

4570 

3Q 

45*0 


Aua 

4615 

4615 

4615 

4615 

— ._25 

ESt. Sates 

Prev. Soles 6575 




Prev. Day Open Int. 25.148 aft 374 




1 PORK BELLIES (CME) 
i 40X00 lbs.- cents per lb. 






5820 

2427 

Aua 

2677 

3520 

2427 

25.15 

+*a 

61J0 

3UD 

Feb 

3928 

*9X5 

3920 

39*5 

+*0 

60X0 

SiS 

Mar 

3925 

39.75 

39*0 

39 JO 

+J0 

60-90 

Mav 

<1,10 

41.10 

4040 

40X5 

+X5 

60-90 

39.95 

Jul 

.nan 

47X0 

4QX0 

40.90 

ti 

SM0 

39*0 

Aua 

40*0 

40*0 

40*0 

40*0 

Est. Sales 

2260 Prev. Soles 2X05 




Prev. Day Open Int. 13,125 otfte 






74*0 74*2 —.15 

7585 7585 —*0 

75J0 75J2 — *5 

7485 7487 — *0 

7X47 7152 —88 

74_5fl 74*0 — 80 

7285 7280 +88 

70*0 70*0 +80 


_ Puts— Uni 
Sep Dec 5*000 


OJffl r 

170 485 

250 5*0 

4.15 r 


157*3 155 5 480 5.70 S 170 485 

157*3 157'= s 260 485 S 250 5*0 

lg.63 160 S 285 r s A15 r 

157*3 163'b 5 180 244 S r r 

157*3 165 S 0*5 r s 880 r 

157*3 1671= 9 087 r s f f 

157*3 177ii S 0.15 r s r r 

SAM Canadian DaUa+MMI Per unit. 

CDollr S T1 5 128 r s r r 

B48* 83 s r r s r 0*0 

0484 84 V, 9 0*7 085 S 045 180 

5*84 05 9 040 0J7 5 r r 

42800 Weil German Morfcvceili Per unit. 

OMark 40 s r 3.98 s 089 QJO 

51*6 50 s r r s 088 0.74 

51*6 SI s 131 r » 0*1 184 

51*6 52 S 0*7 r t 1.13 IJ2 

51*6 53 S 083 183 s r 287 

5186 54 S 0.10 r s 250 r 

5166 55 9 ail r s 340 r 

51*6 56 S r 080 s r r 

62800 wed German Morlu^nrapaaa Style. 

51*6 51 6 r r s r 188 

25080* French Francs-lOths el a cent per van. 

FFranc 14*. » r r s r X33 

4250800 Japanese Yen-iaottis of a Mat per unit. 

JYen 66 S r r * r 087 

7087 60 S r r s 024 r 

7087 6* 5 r r s 048 r 

70 37 70 9 148 T 9 0*1 187 

70J7 71 s 0.9S r s 186 r 

7037 73 I IS r » IJa r 

7087 73 s 08* 180 s 2*4 r 

708 7 74 S 0.10 r 9 t 383 

7037 75 s r 071 i 445 r 

7087 77 9 f r s r 645 

7DJ7 70 5 DJQ r 5 r r 

6450000 Japanese Yen-Eoropoan Stria. 

4187 6* 1 r r fi 0.45 r 

4X500 Sariu FrBneKMh per naif. 

SFrane 52 s r r s r o.ll 

5«43 56 j r r 5 r 047 

5947 J7 1 r r 3 083 r 

J*42 58 s r r s 041 0*8 

5*42 f* s r r S 0.70 186 

5*42 £0 9 0.92 r s r 182 

5*42 6t 5 r r 5 145 342 

5*4? 63 s 018 074 5 r r 

63*00 Swiss Fro no- European Style. 

5942 60 9 r r 9 r 100 

5*42 41 1 r r 9 r X30 

P.48 62 s r 09* 9 r r 

Total call eol. 15812 Cod open lot. 325823 

Total pat vnL I18W Pvt open Int. 30X612 

r— Nor iraaea. s — no option atterad. 

Lad 19 premium I Burmese 

prieel. 

Source. AP. 
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iitf. oven .it inletdL'i in l’ioc juroditiiafiv The Inreriti- 

iiciul IfuraUl Tribune *%MimcMiiilO{»n'ihiIii\ nhjLviocr 

f->r am jiiiertL«mi;ni-i !>■{ oftcnnA' >'C Mi WizhI 


COFFEE C(NYCSCE) 

37JD0 lbs.- car ts per lb. 

15290 76.40 Sec 77 JI0 7748 

W9 J0 7180 Dec 70-60 78*0 

14680 8060 Mar 8075 8180 

124-50 8280 May 8250 83 25 

13225 8585 Jul 8583 8583 

120X0 08*0 Sep 08JS 0885 

104.00 *0*0 Dec *1.50 91_50 

Est- Salon Prev. Sales £350 

Prev. Day Onen Int. 31*71 off SM 
SUGAR WORLD 11 (NY CSCE) 

1 12.000 ibs.- cents per u. 

1 489 845 Oct 1430 1437 

1X30 OJH Jem 

13*5 085 Mar 1X30 13*8 

1X60 *80 Mav 13*5 1X10 

1348 10-55 Jul 1283 12*4 

111* 1040 Oct 1255 1255 

Eft Sales 38*86 Prev. Sales 26*78 
Prnv. Day Open lnt.UX440 OH368 
COCOA (NYCSCE) 

10 metric tons- 9 par ton 

1850 1127 Sep 1260 1270 

1735 1133 Dec 1295 1300 

1535 1133 Mar 1300 1300 

1465 1131 May 1305 1305 

1380 1134 Jul 

1400 11B0 SOP 1320 1320 

1395 1362 DM 

Ed- Sales 4144 Prev. Sales 7*95 
Prev. Day Open Int. 41*2* oft 241 
ORANGE JUICE (NYCE) 

15JJ00 Ibs.- cents cer lb. 
lg8S 13200 Sep 157*0 16080 

1 2 JO 179X0 Nov 144*3 148*0 

173*0 177 JO Jtm 14383 144X0 

171*0 12775 Mar 14X75 143X0 

169X0 13*85 Mav 

Jul 

160X0 14X00 Sep 

Nov 

_ Jan 

Est. Sates Prev. Sales 757 

Prev. Day Open Int. 7*51 up 73 


Metals _ 


COPPER (COMEX) 

2Sj»0ibs.- cents ner lb. 

117*0 11080 AUP 12QJ0 120J0 

Sep 117X0 120*0 
11X00 11X00 Oct 

'»», 7745 _DeC_ llgJB 117 JO 

Esl. Sales 9X00 Prev. Sales 7X70 
Prev. Dav Open int. 

ALUMINUM (COMEX) 

40X00 ns.- cents per lb. 

Aua 

104X0 76J0 Sep 

Od 

98*0 7450 Dec 

8250 82-50 Jan 

87X0 78X0 Mar 

MOV 

95J0 95*0 Jul 

Sep 
Dec 
Jan 
Mar 
Mav 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales 4 

Prev. Dav Open Int. 

SILVER (COMEX) 

5X00 troy oz.- cents per troy pz. 

S36X 339 J Aua 

wa 510-0 Sep 5195 5245 

S22* 522J Oct 

5?^ ^ ^ 5325 s 37 - 0 

B15X 530J1 Jan 

910X 5340 Mar 5U5 S48X 

9)0.0 543X Mav S50J 550 J 

761* 3500 Jul 5620 56X0 

7400 5*5X See 

74X0 540.0 Dec 

688.0 S96JJ Jan 

645.0 5810 Mar 

408X S95X MOV 

Esl. Sales 19X00 Prev. Sales 2S874 
Prev. Doy Oaan Int. 

PLATINUM (NYME) 

50 trov oc.- dollars per tray az. 

500X0 500X0 Sep 

609X0 47380 Oct 481*0 409*0 

Ml JO <7U» Jar 409X0 49280 

557 JO 48750 Apr 

523.70 490.00 Jul 

528X0 501X0 Od 

Esl. Sales Prev. Sales 3*00 

Prev. Dav Open Ini. 24192 uo*X02 
PALLADIUM (NYME) 
tooirav oz- dollars Per oz 
Aua 

188X0 116X0 5eo 133X0 13683 

177 JO 120 JO Dec 135*0 136X0 

176-00 123-00 Mar 

I7SXO 113X0 Jun 135*0 135*0 

149 JO 133X0 Sep 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales 1X34 

Prev. Dav Open Int. 7.781 up 66 

GOLD (COMEX) 

100 troy OL-dd la rs per troy oz. 

SJSOO 360*0 Aua 36100 367X0 


7480 76*2 
76X5 7X42 

79*0 81*6 

m =6 in as 
84X0 0583 

07X0 8X00 

90.10 9085 


13*7 1363 
11X4 
1225 12X1 
125* 1267 
1X46 1X4* 
1280 1280 


1250 1268 
1276 1295 

1281 13*6 

1290 1300 

1 21! 

1320 1335 

1352 


157 JO 159*0 
14583 147*0 
14190 143*5 
14X73 14280 
14170 
14080 
14CJ0 
MOJO 
140*0 








[f’J 







551 



■ 

■ 

HI 




12X50 120*5 
117*0 120X0 
119X5 
115X0 11785 


519* 
5IS* S8X0 
525.9 
531 X 5344 

537,4 

5445 546-0 
550J 553J) 

562X 562JJ 

570.1 
581* 
5852 

993.1 
60IJ 


48420 
*81 JO 48780 
407*0 4*1.10 
4*4X0 
472-40 

502X0 


134J0 
13485 135-75 
13475 136X0 
M4X0 
135*0 136X0 
136X0 


38X00 345X0 Sep 363X0 363X0 

575^ 364J0 OC* 367X0 370*0 

51450 367*0 Dec 378*0 37400 

514X0 37250 Feb 37X90 376*0 

£5X0 g7X0 Apr 37BXQ J0QTO 

497X0 36080 Jun 382.90 38X90 

487X0 38450 Aua 387*0 387*0 

472X0 391X0 Oct 

455*0 392X0 Dec 393*0 39JJQ 

650X0 397*0 Feo 

615*0 600*5 Apr 

61400 404*0 Jun 

Esf.Sales 31X00 Prev Sales 39883 
Prev. Oav Open Int. 


36670 367.10 
36X80 367*0 
36650 368*0 
370*0 37320 
37440 377.10 
377*0 380X0 

38X60 38480 
387*0 388*0 
3*220 
3*330 3*620 
40020 
40420 


Financial 


US T. BILLS (IMM) 

51 million- pts Of 100 pet 

*113 MUI Sea *228 9231 9X10 9X11 —21 

93*5 «J0 Dec 9X68 9X72 *2*2 9X43 —JO 

93*0 *075 Mar 9X87 9287 9160 *160 — *3 

93*8 91.10 Jun *288 *288 *2*0 *255 —2* 

93*5 9128 5CP 9X45 —25 

Ed. Sales 7X12 Prav. Sales 11*2* 

Prev. Dav Osan Int. 25*17 UP 33 
IB YR- TREASURY (CBT) 

SlOOJMO nrln- pK432ndsat 100 act 
102-8 89-13 Sea 99-6 99-9 97*1 98 —14 

102.5 91-17 Dec 99-4 99-10 9M DM —14 

99-30 95-17 Mar 984 —12 

Ed . Sales Prev. Sales 48.107 

Prev, Day Open Int. 77X27 up 448 


Industrials 


LUMBER (CME) 

150X00 bd.«.-Soerlj)00bd. ft 

194.70 175.10 Sea 11570 186X0 185*0 186X0 

190*0 17 £30 Nov 13420 104X0 18X90 184*0 

19X00 18170 Jan 187 JO 187.90 18720 187*0 

193*0 185X0 Mar 189 JO 190*0 189*0 190*0 

194-70 18&X0 May 193*0 1*3*0 1*2X0 1*320 

197*0 T77J0 Jul 1*5*0 

Ed. Sales 366 Prav. Sales 1*81 
Prev. Day Open Irrt. 0*44 ua38 

COTTON 2 (NYCE) 
ax M ibs.- cents oer 1 0 . 

^00 5023 Oct 74X0 7410 7X80 71X3 

74-95 50.75 Dec 7420 7420 7X3 7X74 

77 JO 53*0 Mar 75*6 75*0 74*0 7465 

7750 55.90 May 7A10 7£10 75.11 TIM 

77X9 6170 Jul 76X0 76JJ0 75X0 7S25 

71 00 4X95 Od 70X0 7tLSQ 6920 7D.10 

6*20 45X0 Dec 66JO 67*0 66*0 6475 

Ext. Sales 10X00 Prav. Sales 11*09 
Prev. Day Open Int. 45X4* up 964 

HEATING OIL (NYME) 

4M00aoF center 50.10 gXO g.10 
3490 3720 Oct 5ttJ0 50X0 50*0 »23 

55 JO 38X0 Nov 51*0 51 JO 51.15 51*5 

54.03 39X0 Dec 5X10 5X25 51X0 5ZZB 

54 JO 44*0 Jan 5X10 52*0 52.10 225 

5X50 48.60 Feb S1J0 51.70 51*0 5126 

5125 4fi*0 MOT 49.75 5X60 49*5 SOW 

Ed. Sales Prav. Sales 14.1*3 

Prav. Oav Open Int. 69*37 up 227 

CRUDE OIL (NYME) 

IXOObbt.- ooHorsoerobL .. „ 

20.12 1X48 Sep 1823 18*0 1828 IBS 

I9J0 1X75 OCT 18X3 1824 lira 1823 

1923 15-00 Nov 1721 18X5 17^0 18X2 

19JJS 12X7 Dec 17X3 1725 17X1 17X0 

10.93 l*i7 Jan 1721 17X4 1771 17X2 

18X4 15.74 Feb 1729 17X0 17*9 1725 

18X0 1610 Mar 1760 77.75 17*5 1725 

1S.71 14J0 AOr 17*7 1720 17*2 7720 

1670 1630 May 17*7 1720 17*7 1720 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales 57X32 

Prev. Oav Open InMl 1*81 off 874 


j L stock Indexes 

i SP COMP. INDEX (CME) 

■ pclnl3a.-id cents 

1 353*0 27150 Sea 346*0 347X5 343$ WB 

357-75 29190 Dee 35075 352^ 3£X0 349.95 

341X0 325X0 Mar 354*0 354*0 35X20 K4.15 

343X0 334 JO Jun 356S0 M£5fl 35£» 35650 

Ed. Soles Prev. Sales 5X385 

Prev. Dav Oaen I nt. 127*72 Up 944 

VALUE LINE (KCBT) 

oolriTs and cents ... 

3067O 21630 Sep 30X25 3D42D 799*0 300JO 

311X0 271 JX) Dec 30X95 303*5 30175 30420 

313.10 29XM Mar 

317J3 31690 Jun 31X90 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales 162 

Prev Dar Osen Int. 1X67 UP 107 

NYSE COMP. INDEX (NYFE) 

pomtsond cents __ 

19670 15X00 Sep 19X70 T93J5 191^ J9X*0 

1WA5 161.10 Dec 195X5 1*405 19JJO 9420 

200X0 17130 Mnr 197*5 1*7*5 197^ 1*4« 

20X25 188X0 Jun 199 JO 199*0 19**0 19**0 

Ed. Sales Prev. Sales W 

Prev. Day Ocen int. 6*52 UD429 


[ Commodity Indexes 

Clw 

Moodv's M1&00 f 

Routers 1,90170 

OJ. Futures 128*5 

Com. Research 221.76 

Moody's : base 100 : Dec 31, 1*31. 
p - preliminary; t - final 
Reuters : base loo ; Sep. 18. 1931. 
Dow Jones : base 100 : Dec 31. 197*. 
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Chase Trims Dealings in Japan 

Agenee France- Presse 

TOKYO — Chase Manhattan Securities Ja- 
pan Ltd has stopped dealing in Japanese secu- 
rities on its own account and will concentrate Market dosed 
on buying and selling shares for clients, a T , .. ■ 

spokesman said Monday. The Tokyo-based 1“ *5k 
subsidiary of Chase Manhattan Coro. lost 13 Bnisscls 

STSmSSl y 



dew 

Previews 

TSEMOIedu: 

3X94*0 

19*640 


INTERNATIONAL 




IN THE IHT EVERY TUESDAY. 
A COLUMN ON NON-U.S. 
STOCK MARKETS. ESSENTIAL 
READING FOR INVESTORS 
AND PROFESSIONALS — 
WORLDWIDE 


London Metals 


ALUMINUM (HM OraNI 

Dpi Ion wr nwtrlc ten 

Spot . 1797.00 1800X0 1784X0 1785X0 

Foword 1795X0 1797X0 1778X0 1779X0 

TOPreR CATHODES oust) OradPl 

s ten lot per Mtewm feo 

Spot TO600 1727X0 1658X0 1460X0 

Forward 1714X0 1715X0 1647X0 1648X0 

LEAD 

Start Hw par nwtrlc tou 
Soot 03S ) 0 428X0 435X0 427X0 

Forggd 425X0 436X0 439X0 430X0 

NICKEL 


London 

Commodities 


DM ftitunes 
Options 

I*. German tmt-CSM nw*0 tMS sor mart 



Sool I345B 13700 13600 13650 

Fenvord 12550 13600 13500 12580 

DoXon par natrlctaa 

SP 0 * B7WX0 8720X0 8850X0 9000X0 

ZINC (HM Grade} Bn '’ 00 0041100 ° OS0 '° 0 
Donor* par matrlc tap 
Spot ktoxo ufoxa 1685X0 1495x0 

Forward 1400X0 160100 159SX0 1400X0 

Source: AP. 


USuTreasuries 





Aug 14 


DUreent 


Prav. 


Bid 

Ofter 

rwd 

VMM 

3-awathbUI 

804 

804 

as 

LSf 

*-moofti biu 

725 

727 

8.19 

80S 

1-Tear bdl 

72S 

727 

8*4 

816 





Prev, 


BM 

Ofter 

Yield 

Ylato 

JS-trr. bond 

M 27733 

9839/33 

82) 

U6 

Source: Sotomen Brothers. 




_.Oo» Prwloai 

SUGAR ““ ^ Hh,h ^ ** *** 

ua Delian par metric ten 

RE SMS SMS 3<8-2o 302X0 mxo 31**0 

Dec 290*0 295X0 N.T. NX 302X0 307X0 
Mar 28600 2*7.20 296*0 285X0 277*0 27700 
MB* 20X0 291X0 290X0 290*0 271*0 

Aua 274X0 270X0 284X0 280X0 783*0 28600 
Oct 267X0 248X0 267X0 267X8 27640 277X0 
Dec 261X0 367X0 N.T. NX 248X0 277X0 
volume: 5*83 lots of 50 tans. 

COCOA 

Sterling per metric ten 

864 866 870 860 848 869 

Dec 922 9Z3 929 716 726 927 

Mar 8*3 8M 898 M8 8*7 8*9 

May 878 B99 900 B78 903 905 

Jut 909 912 912 712 914 717 

S*P 923 924 724 923 921 729 

Dec 944 947 948 744 950 751 

Volume; 2.160 lets ef 10 tone. 

GASOIL 

UX. dal tars per metric ton 
See 14150 14175 150X0 148X0 150X0 19075 
OCJ 14125 14BJ0 150X0 148X0 150X0 150.25 
NOV T48X0 148J0 149 JO 14125 150-25 150J0 
Dec 149-25 14950 150X0 149X0 151X0 15125 
Jen 147X0 I47JD 147X0 147 JO 149X0 14925 
Feb U4JD 146X0 14650 1*4X0 I46J0 147 JO 
Mer 139 JO 141X0 N.T. N.T. 1*1X0 145X0 
Apr 139X0 141X3 N.T. N.T. 14000 142X0 
May 135X0 145X0 N.T. N.T. 138X0 142X0 
Volume: 3*33 lets of 100 fens. 

Soirees: Reuters and London Petroleum Er- 


868 867 
926 927 
877 899 
903 90S 
914 717 
*38 729 
950 951 






Aug 14 

Stet CMMJeM* 


Pvh-swm 


Price Sea 

Od 

Dec 

3« 

Oct 

Ok 

HMB9 raert* onrt per mark 



2 V* 

— 

UB 

813 

024 

047 

50 165 

— 

231 

«3B 

04J 

876 

51 tH 

133 

\J1 

U 

876 

1.14 

S 830 

8*9 

883 

U1 

134 

U1 

a 023 

14* 

013 

1JB 

L89 

223 

si an 

827 

857 

273 

24S 

2U 

EsMoMmL: IU49; 





Gdb: Frl vetume: 7X»: Caen Ml: 7a»»; 
Itets fttroteme: U3J6- Been bt: JS4B; 


terra.- CME 







Dividends 


PriaAe* Sa> Od 


275 

» - m* 
m 3M ifte 
M M 1» 
W 27 » 

n i 7iA 

JB B ■ 

M WHk 
» A W 
M J*. 7H 

S 5 55 

» to ,46 

W 


ratsLotf 

a*i tee Od 


Previous 
1.116X0 f 
1-892JM 
129.23 
223X1 


Ex-Merc Trader 
Pleads Not Guilty 

The Associated Press 

CHICAGO — A former yen 
trader at the Chicago Mercantile 
Exchange pleaded not guilty Mon- 
day to charges stemming from the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation’s 
probe of suspected fraud in the 
world’s largest futures markets. 

Michael Skid, 42, of Lake For- 1 
est, Illinois, who was accused of 
defrauding customers, is charged 
with one count of violating the 
Commodities Exchange Act and 
one count of mail fraud. He entered 
his plea before US. District lodge 
George M. Marovich. becoming the 
13th commodities trader to plead 
not guilty. Five have pleaded guilty. 

Forty-six traders from the Merc 
and the Chicago Board of Trade 
were indicted Ang. 1 The under- 
cover FBI investigation into trad- 
ing practices at the two exchanges, 
now two and one-half years dd, is 
continuing. More indictments are 
expected this Fall 




Spot 

Commodities 


I 


Mutual Hnids 

Figures as ot dose of trading Friday 


Commodify 
Aluminum, IB 
Coffee, tb 

Comer efBcfrotytlc. lb 
Iren FOB. ten 
Leod.lb 
PrlntcJofli. yd 
Silver, trov az 
Stool (blllctsi.ion 
Steel (scrap), ton 
Tin, lb 
Zinc, lb 
Source: AP. 


Ang. 14 

Todoy Free. 

0X15 0815 

179 077 

122 >22 

213X0 213X0 

D*0 0*1 

0J0 Oja 

522 5.115 

47KB 47100 

710X0 110X0 

52242 52413 

0X2 0X2 


Strike Starts in Peru, 
Closing Many Mines 

The Associated Press 

LIMA — Peru’s miners began an 
indefinite strike Monday to back 
their demands for a minimum wage 
and joint negotiations with mine 
owners, with early repents indicat- 
ing most of the country’s 80,000 
miners were honoring the walkout 
and many mines had shot down. 

Mining exports, which were $1.2 
billion last j«ar, account for more 
than half of Peru’s export earnings. 
The cost of last year’s nearly three 
mon ths of strikes over the negotia- 
tion issue was put at $497 miHion in 
lost production and etports. 


(Continued) 

5 IS treat Resh: 
exc 168X1 168X1 
Gnwtti *8X0 98X0 
Inyr 8924 09*1 
Steodmea Funds: 
Amina 228 NL 
Assoc .79 NL 
•avast 1*0 NL 
Oeaon 612 NL 
Stela Roe Fas: 

Coo Op 27*9 NL 
OvtPI 974 NL 
HYMu 12X0 NL 
HYBds 9X2 NL 
IntMu 1055 NL 
ModBd a&4 NL 
MpdM 9X5 NL 
frlmE nxe nl 
Sped SUB HL 
Stock 1517 NL 
_. TDtROT 25.KI NL 
Sfrotwric Funds: 

Gold 630 668 
Invst 320 3JD 
Sllvr 3X5 421 
stratOv uneven 

5 trot Gib unavall 
streno Fundi: 

Advto 10X6 NL 
DIkpv 1SXI 15.93 
GavSe 10*4 NL 
loco 1170 NL 
Invst IMS 1*29 
MunBd 9*8 NL 
Opptv 21.7J 22.16 
ST 8d 10.10 NL 
Total 2L51 31.n 
TOaiEq 12X2 12X2 
Tecum l 1020 1171 
Tern Pi* ten Group: 
Fnm 22*9 Msg 
Gtobol 8X5 9X7 
Grwth 16X6 1B.10 
Inoe 10.17 11.11 
World 1727 1BX2 
Tiwnuea McKhui 
CvSect 11*5 11*5 
Olbalt 1285 12X5 
Gwfht 11X1 1EX1 
Irwot 9*0 9*0 
Opart 1523 1523 
PrcMt 9X7 9X7 
TxEx I 11*1 11*1 
USGvt 9*1 9*1 

TpwrCoe 12x« 13*4 
TawrGv 1035 HL73 
TrassFl 9.1* HL 


38tb Century: 

Batlrrv 1171 NL 
Gttt 10.11 HL 
Grwth 17.19 NL 
Hjrlnv f*S NL 
LTBnd 9651 NL 
Select 35*3 NL 
TxEIn 97.1* NL 
TxELT *923 NL 
unra 10X3 nl 
USG v *3*4 NL 
VWp 8.15 NL 
TynNGI 1222 12X6 
USAA Greep: 

ApvGth 1*J0 
NL 

Baton 11X9 NL 
Cemu 19X7 NL 
Gold 8X3 NL 
Grwth 14*6 NL 
■nco 11J7 NL 
IncSIh lira ml 1 
• rm 1123 NL 
TxEH 13*7 NL 
TxEII 12X5 NL 
TkESi 10*1 NL 
UST Matter: 

IntTE 8.73 9.16 
LTTE *27 9JT1 
.. 9X7 9 JO 

Unffted Meant: 

Genri 8X5 NL 
Gwlh 2IJS NL 
Inca 1127 NL 
Indian 9.18 NL 
.,*£11 _ l«4» NL 
United Fundi; 

Aecm 7X4 8X« 
Bond 626 &X4 
CM UK 17*9 10X0 
GMGv 7X1 8X4 

Cvt5c 6*0 5.1? 
InlGItl 670 723 
HI Inc 11*3 13*8 
HI Inc 1 1 63* 4X0 

Incont 3124 2321 
Muni 724 7J6 
MunHI 5X0 522 
NCcpt 151 6X2 
Retire 6*7 6X6 
ScEne 1222 13*6 
, , Ml 7JS 

UH Servicn: 

GBT 1665 NL 
GNMA 9J1 NL 
GWStV 3X9 NL 
Grwth 7J1 NL 
tnce 1128 NL 
LoCPPr 6*5 NL 
N P rat 126 NL 
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WTCft>UT»ONAt STOCK MARKETS 

U.S. Money Managers 

And How to Find Them 

By MITCHELL MARTIN 

P International Herald Tribune 

SftSKsiisssasfis s 

?V 811 A™® 00 ®! moneys manager axe at a disad- 

existiat U ; S -, m ? n fS« s on referrals from their 

ot«nag <±mts to expand their businesses, and that means that 
°? B “ b^mn^d^cstic clients. 

«ecpve way of doing business. Oar client* we obtain 
^ ^ sudi as accoon- 

*■£«*? ” am °° g 8 1 "* IM <* UA 

The style of these 
advisers creates a 
barrier to 

expanding overseas. 



minimum investments — 

$400,000 in thin case that 

would be appropriate for an 
individual or small business or 
pension plan seeking to get 
American management for 
Wall Street securities. 

Another such firm is Neu- 
berger & Berman, which «t«n 
ht in New Yorkand manages a number of mntnai funds. Heidi S. 

. Steiger, managin g director of individual asset managp»r>«<t t said 
the style of these kinds of advisers creates a barrier to expanding 
overseas. 

“I t hinlc a referral is much more valid to an individual than 
reading an ad in a newspaper,” she said. “But otn the other han^ 
penetrating the market to get those referrals is difficu lt.” 

Ms. Steiger said Neuberger, whose minimum m wtfmwi t is 
$250,000, is seeking foreign clients. She and Mr. Hexner said their 
co mp a n i e s send people abroad to talk with potential investors, 
“like other firms that don’t have offices overseas, we’re wilting to 
go to where our clients are,” she said. Mr. Hexner and Ms. Stager 

wam ««i T? . 1 -. — »a 



Japan 


1.50% | 


South Korea 


.87 


Taiwan 


87 1 


Austria 


.82 


Australia 


.67 


West Germany 

.61 | 

Netherlands 

.60 ( 

Britain 

_57| 

[united States .51 

South Africa 

1.42 

Brazil .39 1 


. . . But Research Lags 

Steel industry research and 
development expenditures 
as a percent of total sales 
in 1987: 


*82 *83 *84 *85 *88 *87 *88 


Canada I -25 


Sources: P&no Vtetbeelnc. (costs), 
f nte maftvu af bon end Steel fostivte (research) 


oranda Tops 
A max Offer for 
Falconbridge 


The Nc York Ta 


Rusty Research Imperils U.S. Steel Firms 



Europe _. n ni _.. 

to that list for his firm. He said, however, that Bernstein had 
relatively few Japanese clients, with most interest coming from 
Hong Kong, Taiwan and Singapore. 

O NEWAY for a foreign investor to find a U.S. manager is 
to purchase the Directory of Registered Investment Ad- 
visers, published by Money Market Directories Inc. of 
ChariottesviQe^ Virginia. The guide, which costs $225, lists North 
American advisers, minimum fees, investment philosophy and 
other data. Overseas hank* and other financial advisers wfl] 
sometimes direct a client to a U.S. manag er. 

Ms. Steiger said it made sense for foreign investors to use an 
American firm because ITS. manager * ware the most knmriedge- 
able about their home market Mr. Hexner said his firm, winch 
plans to open another site in Los Angeles next year, works with 
clients' accountants and lawyers to create a strategy that takes 
into account tax and other personal situations. 

Of course, an overseas investor might lock for management 
from sources closer to home. Blair Gould, manager of private 
banking for Gxindlays Bank (Jersey) LtcL, said the key was each 
individual’s strategy. 

On one hand, he noted, an investor might look to a foreign 
manager as a way hedging the risk of having only one adviser. 
But, he added, it would not be sensible to have 10 managers each 
handling £10,000 (about $16,000). 

He said that Gxindlays, like some other institutions, had geared 
its services to a cKerrtdc looking across borders for investment 


By Jonathan P. Hides 

New York Tima Service 

EAST CHICAGO, hvtigna — There is no 
denying that the last five years have seen great 
strides forward in die American stod industry, 
as cnnipanifta dose the competitive gap with 
many foreign rivals. 

At Inland Steel Co-’s streamlined and mod- 
ernized Indiana Harbor Works here, for in- 
stance, making a ton of steel costs 24 percent 
less than it did in 1984. 

And al USX G3*p.’snrifl to nearby Gary, the 
labor needed to make a ton of steel has been 
reduced by more than 70 percent 

But industry observers warn that all the ef- 
fort to catch up may go to waste unless US. 
steelmakers fine sane way to increase spending 
sharply on research and development. 

As things stand, accenting to a study by the 


U ni vers i ty of Salford in Britain die $200 ™tHnn 
that just one Japanese company, Nippon Sted 
Corp_, spends annually on research is more 
than the entire American sted industry spends. 

One specific worry is underinvestment in 
T WH ir rh in “direct steehnakmg,” in which min- 
erals would be smelted into steel in a single 
step, doing away with the coke ovens and iron 
and ste d making furnaces now needed to con- 
vert iron ore to liquid steel 
The k-ading sted companies in the United 
States, along with the Energy Department, plan 
to spend neatly $30 million in the next three 
years to develop the project 
By contrast the Japanese sted industry has 

invested $250 millkmm a smtilar project and a 
consortium of European sted companies has 
already spent about $100 znflEon m die last 
three years woriring on such a process. 


“The American sted indnstxy is so far behind 
in research and development that it’s doubtful 
it can ever catch up," said Jonathan M. Ayien, 
senior professor of industrial economics at die 
Unrversiiy of Salford. “As a result die typical 
American sted plant is likely to beco m e an 
industrial museum.’' 

Mr. Ayien predicted dial the next generation 
of stedxsaking technology win feature process- 
es that involve lower mamtenanpa costs and 
energy consumption. “Those,” he said, “are two 
areas in which the United States industry’s 
research effort is deplorable.” 

Of course; the American companies will be 
aWe to gain access to the nw processes even if 
" . Ktde or no rote in developing them. 

’ gp« tHW buy the machinery f ro m for- 

See STEEL, Page 15 
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Cmpiled by Our Staff From Dtspmcha 

TORONTO — A bidding war 
developed Monday for Falcon- 
bridge Ltd. when its largest share- 
holder, Noranda Imx, led an offer 
that topped a previous friendly ap- 
proach by Amax Cap. of the Unit- 
ed States. 

Noranda, a Toronto-based met- 
als firm, and Trefleborg AB, a 
Swedish industrial concern, made 
an offer that valued the company at 
22 billion Canadian dollars (51.88 
billion), or 37 dollars a share. 

Falconbridge, a Toronto-based 
international mining company, 
showed strong interest m the bid, 
although it had recommended hs 
shareholders accept Amax’s bid. 

Noranda bolds 313 percent of 
Falconbridge, a stake it has steadi- 
ly increased during the last year. 

Amax, whose offer of 36.125 dol- 
lars a share valued Falconbridge at 
2.8 hiUwm f!anftdian dollars, can- 
celed a scheduled media and ana- 
lysts briefing Monday because of 
“last-minute circumstances.” 

In response to the offer, the pres- 
ident of Falconbridge, SD James, 
said. “Ail we’re trying to do is get 
the best bid for shareholders. Wore 
not tr ying tnenfraneh manitgwngn ) 

or directors.” 

He announced that a sharehold- 
ers rights plan, enacted Aug. 2, had 
been waived to allow the Noranda 
offer to proceed. The rights plan, 
he added, had been intended to 
prevent a “creeping takeover.” 

The plan would have required 
automatic dflutiou of hnldhip if 
any person acquired 15 percent or 
more of Falconbridgc’s outstand- 




mg shares without an offer to pur- 
chase 100 percent of diem 

Mr. James said he and the board 
of director would decide within 10 
Much bid to accent- 
added that he hadialked with 
the chairman of Amax, ABea Bom, 
about the new offer. Amax later 
said it was reviewing its position. 

Alan Ferry, a mining analyst at 
Prudential-Bache Securities to To- 
ronto, said, “We are hugely in the 
midst of a bidding war." 

Victor Lazarwia of Andras Re- 
search Capital of Toronto said, “I 
wouldn’t be surprised if Amax 
came out with a higher bid." 

Noranda and Trdkboig said they 
would set up an acquisition compa- 
ny to coordinate their bid. They 
added that they own about 213 mil- 
lion shares of Falcon bridge's 65 mil- 
lion shares, excluding 9 million 
shares held by McIntyre Mines LuL, 
a Falconbridge unit. 

The two companies said they 
would own and Falcon- 

bridge operations on an equal basis. 

N oranda’ s vice president for fi- 
nance, Alan Thomas, said that 
Noranda was especially interested 
to Falconbridge’s Kidd Creek op- 
erations, a zinc and copper mining 
and processing complex in Ontario 
valued at about SI billion. 

Noranda revenue to 1988 was 
$7.4 bfflioa, largely from dm com- 
pany’s mineral, forest, energy and 
manufacturing divisions. Trefle- 
borg reported sales erf $32 billion 
to 1988 and has operations in min- 
ing and Tnatflis, blinding and distri- 
bution, minerals processing and 
rubber and plastics. 

(UPI, Ream, IHT) 


foreigners be looking at the U8 markets in light of 

currency risks, volatility and the threats posed by the American 
trade and budget deficits? 

“By anybody’s standards and even with the currency risk taken 

See STOCKS, Page 16 


Australia Picks German Frigate 

The Associated Prat 

CANBERRA — The government chose Monday the frigate 
designed by Blflhm & Voss AG of West Germany in ordering at least 
eight of the ships at a cost of at least 3.75 bflKon Australian dollars. 

The biggest defense contract ever awarded in Australia, equal to 
52.69 billion, went to Australian Marine Engineering Consolidated 
Lid. The losing bid was made by Australian Warships Systems Pty., 
which submitted a design by Royal Schdde of the Netherlands. 

Defense Minister Kim Beazley said the government would sign a 
contract with Amecon to build 10 ships, with options to vary die 
number to either eight or 12, and leaving the way open for New 
Zealand to join the so-called ANZAC frigates project New Zealand 
has yet to announce whether it will participate. 

Australian and New Twhmd industry will get 80 percent of the 
work. European companies expected to win major subcont r acts in- 
clude Thom EMI of Britain, Semens AG of West Gennany, the 
Nobel Industries unit Before Electronics and Tdefon AB LM. Erics- 
son of Sweden. 


Breeden Named to Head SEC 


Compiled by Otr Staff From Dispatches 

WASHINGTON — President 
George Bush selected on Monday 
Richard C. Breeden, the architect 
of his savings and loan industry 
plan, to bra d the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

Mr. Breeden, a 39-year-old law- 
yer and basking specialist, ha* 
served in a variety of capacities 
under Mr. Bush. 

The post requires ooofinnation 
by the Senate, where Mr. Breeden 
reportedly is wdl respected. 

Mr. Breeden is to succeed David 
S. Ruder, who announced in May 
that he intended to step down. 


Mr. Ruder plans to return to 
Northwestern University Law 
School, where he formerly taught. 

On Monday, Mr. Ruder said he 
would leave office on Sept 30 unless 
Mr. Breeden was confirmed earlier. 

Mr. Bush named Mr. Breeden to 
replace Commissioner Charles 
Cox. Mr. Cox’s term expired last 
year, but he continued to serve 
pending (be naming of a replace- 
ment. If confirmed, Mr. Braden 
would serve through 1993; Mr. 
Rader’s term expires in 1991. 

Mr. Breeden helped write Mr. 


UR saving? and loan industry, 
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QirrencyRates | At Sony, an American 

Joins the Inner Circle 

Appointment Could Herald a Trend 
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By Steven Mufson 

Washington Post Service 

NEW YORK — On June 29, Mcfaad P. Scfau flurf aot up at 
Corp.’s idiaiAftliW tuft in g to Tokyo, bowed sHghtiy and said the i 
he had memorized: “Walashhva Michael P. SchuJhafdesu. Dozoyoroshiku 
onegtri ttashartasu." 

Or, in other words, “It is a great honor to become a director of this 
comp an y and 1 will do my best in the service of the company." 

With that, Mr. Scbnlhof , 46. became the first American director of a 
major Japanese company. Zn a country as racially homogeneous and 
dosed to outriders as Japan, Mr. SdmlhqPs elevation to Sony's toj) 

frfvl/vn W $ gynn^vQ r>f fo* Tnt^fmrtionnl nf Iapanftgg cfvnpfrmftS and 

the need for than to be responsive to foreign mancets. 

“Foreigners joining a board cf directors is a new step, not only f or Sony 
itself," s»d Masahiko Goto, an analyst for New Japan Securities. “It wifi 
influence otiier Japanese companies. It is part of glo balis a tion for 
Jap an ese p ,irT,n g f ' Tn * nt tn accept foreign management.” 

is not surprising that Sony— widen also named to the board 
Jakob Sdmmdcli, chair man of Sony Enropa GmbH — 
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should lead tiie way ini 
two-thirds of its sales outside Japan, 27 percent of these in the United 
Sta tes . 

“As a global citizen,” Mr. Sdudhof said, “Sony is tire first Japanese 
m rop a ny to recognize the im p or t a nce of external i n fl uen c e s in its 



represented the White House in 
dgatinp with Congress as that legis- 
lation progressed through Congress. 

The find plan, a major restructur- 
ing of federal hanking laws and the 
Single industry gov ernment 
it in history, took effect with 
Mr. Bnrii's signature last week. 

Mr. Breeden, whose current job 
as presidential assistant for issues 
analysis made him a White House 
troubleshooter, also helped f ashioa 
policy for dealing with the Alaska 
oil spin 

From 1982 to 1985, he was depu- 
ty counsel to Mr. Bush, who was 
then vice president He came to the 
White House after four years to 
private practice as a banking spe- 
cialist in the Washington office of a 
Houston law firm. 

The SEC is a five-member board 
that oversees securities markets, 
regulates the sale of stocks, bonds 
and stock options and enforces se- 
curities laws. 

Mr. Ruder, an appointee of Pres- 
ident Ronald Reagan, has been 
chairman of the regulatory body 
once Aug. 7, 1987. 

Mr. Breeden has views generally 
consistent with the White House on 
securities regulation, supporting a 
rnmima) level of intervention in tire 
markets but tough enforcement of 
the laws. 

He is generally opposed to 
rhnngpg jn the law that might in- 
hibit corporate takeovers, 

(AP, Reuters) 


Administration 
Backs Off From 
Criticism of Fed 

The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The 

U.S. adminis tration backed 

away Monday from its budget 
director’s contention that the 
Federal Reserve Board is in- 
viting a recession by keeping 
interest rales too high. 

“Our policy is to want con- 
tinued economic g r o w th with 
low inflation,” said the White 
House press secretary. Marlin 
Fhzwater. “We believe the 
economy is generally on that 
course at the present time and 
tire Fed is domg a good job.” 

Richard G. Darman, direc- 
tor of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, said Sunday 
on television that be thou^it 
the central hank had been “a 
bit too tight” on interest rates. 
“If we do have a recession, it 
will be because they have erred 
on tire side of caution,” he 
said. 

Mr. Fitzwater, being careful 
not to c riti ciz e Mr. Dannan, 
added that “Dick is the direc- 
tor of tire Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. He is a part 
of the economic team. We 
share his drinking. He shares 
our thinking But up- think 
generally we’re on the tight 
course here.” 


Interest Rates 
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Mr. Sdmtoofs nationafitii makes him an tmnsual addition to the Sony 
board, but Iris back gr o un d is culturally diverse. His father, from Prague^ 
and Ms mother, from Vienna, both Jews, fled Europe in 1939. Tney 
settled in Great Neck, Long Island, where Mir. Schmhof s father runs 
Reprodncta Co, a greeting card publisher. The younger Mr. Sc fa olhof 
^>eaks French, but not Japanese. At Sor^ board meetings, an interpreter 
provides him with simultaneous translation- 
But in some ways, Mr. Sdnrihof, vice chairman of Sony Com. of 
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America, is a ^ .. 

dominated by made directors. All but two ctf 
come from the company's management ranks. 

“The concept of nitride directors is mostly an American invention,” 
Mr. Scfaolhof said. “Japanese companies believe that the people ultimate- 
ly responsible for derision-making should be the same people responsible 
for exec uti ng that policy. 

“In the ifji, people fed you need - outside directors and independent 
protection of shareholder value, whereas in Japan people feel directors 
should know the problems of the company." 

One result of that philos ophy in a company like Sony is that the board 
js dominated by twjmiesl people, nrtf finanrtal people. TMS IS another 

way in which Mr. Schnlhof fits in wdL 

A graduate of Grinnefl Grille in Iowa, Mr. Schnlhof received a 
master’s degree in applied physics from Comdl University and a doctix - - 
ate msoM state physcs from Brandos Univerity. He wrote his disserta- 


Nfidrad P. ScfaAof: First U.S. diredor of amqor Japanese firm. 

non on ne u t ro n scatterure, which is one of the atomic interactions that 
produce magnetism. He then worked at Brookhavea National Laborato- 
rics an Lcmg Island, where he published 27 scientific papers. 

During his Brookhaven years, he met dive Davis, then head of CBS 

Records. 

When Mr. Schnlhof said he hoped to combine physics and business, 
Mr. Davis invited torn to work at CBS, Mr. Schnlhof accepted and spent 
two yeais in the records division. 

la 1974, he went to Sony Corn, of America, bettering his physics 
background would be more useful there. Daring tire next 15 yean, he held 
several jobs within the company. He took over a magnetic tape baaness, 
mtete d one of the first hand-held dictation machines and oversaw the 
constnicticm of Sony’s first 
of digital audio technology in the United Stales. 

Mr. Sdrihof has become a devotee of Japaneso-styic management 

“Sony tried to instill in me the goals and ethics of the company, not in 
one field but in many fields," he said. 

He especially admires the way the conyany makes strategic derisi o ns* 

“At Sony^the financial review comes last, not first,” he said “When we 
bnmefari CDs, we <fid no market surveys and hired no consultants. We 

See SONY, Page 15 
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Silicon Valley East Finds Itself in a Rut 







v ^ from Ouporc/i« 

-Co^Kdaied Gold 
rjads PLQ the Bntish nrimne coo- 
#J®*® 1 £ said Monday tharfc was 

SSSgnres 

52fc £1** Ainca ““i to two 
boatQAincan com pany 

* "'feK ^5^ *» recently ac- 
quired by Hanson Pi r : 
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ror*3 J bufioa u one erf the bintest 
takeover batiks ever in Britain; 

The stoke in Gold Fidds of 
South Ainca was sold to the Rem- 
bwuUGroup Ltd. of South Africa, 
an industrial holding company 
and to Asteroid Pty„ anotherSouth 

Gold 

the pnefontein Consolidated Ltd. 
rmniiig group. 

Odd Fields said that it would 
retain an 8 percent stake in Gold 
Fidds of South Africa. 

Together, the two buyers will 
control about 40 percent of Gold 
Fidds of South Africa’s common 

• Two yeas ago. Gold Fields sold 
Rembrandt a 10 percent stake in 
Gold Fields of South Africa. Gold 
Fidds has a 17 percent stake in 
Driefoniem. 

Rembrandt is a mul tinati on al 
company with such foreign inter- 
ests as a major stake in Rothmans 
International and in well-known 
brand names like D un Kin, Cartier- 
Monde and Piaget. 

It was set up in 1946 as a nn>»* 
of tobacco aim cigarettes and now 
has sizable interests in a wide range 
of industries and services. 

The chairman of Consolidated 
Gold Fidds, Rudolf Agnew, said, 
“The directors of both Hanson and 
Gold Fidds are satisfied that this 
deal is in the best interests of the 
s h a re holders of both c ompan ies. ” 

He added that the deaf ensued 
the “long-term future” of Gold 
Fidds of Sooth Africa as a “major 
independent minin g house.” 

“I am very pleased that we have 
achieved full and Mr vahie which 
represents a premium of some 23 


ieanUnit 


over the current marW* 
Pnce, "he said. 

TbS move to sell the stake had 
ejyectcd in the wake of Han- 
son s takeover of Gold Fields- Ana- 
gsts have said that they believe 
™ason wifl eventually sell aD of 
“jo worldwide mimwa interests of 
Gtild Fidds. 

The reduction of the Gold Fidds 
stake in Gold Fields South Africa, 
a ce ntmy-old subsidiary that 
helped the Bntish conc ern expand 
its power, marks a new stage in the 
gradual withdrawal of British capi- 
tal from South Africa. 

The chairman of Gold Fields of 
South Africa, Robin Phunbridge, 
said, “While these is at me 
break in a relationship that has 
lasted for more than 100 years, we 
realize that we live in a real world 
which dictates that the past must 
give way to the future." 

The profitable South African of 
Gold Fields holdings have drawn 
fire from anti-apartheid groups in 
North America and Australia, 
where the British group also has 
substantial interests. 

But South African observers said 
that the structure of the deal meant 
that the size of the capital outflow 
would be nwirii fimatW than had 
been anticipated. 

A foreign exchange trader at a 
major bank in Johannesburg said, 
“It could have run into bflhous of 
rand and been the biggest disin- 
vestment to date. But asiti stands I 
don’t thmV if s going to have ™w4i 
impact on the capital account.” 

Peter Hibberd, mining analyst at 

“It’s no^a^stra^^HwanT disin- 
vestment It’s not the mme as the 
string of American rrmwanwis that 
have been selling out tokxsl man- 
agement.” (AFP, Reuters) 

■ Hans on Profit Rises 19% 

Hanson said Monday tint its pre- 
tax profit for the third quarter ended 
June 30 rose 183 percent, to £295 
motion from £249 milli on in the 
similar period last year, Reuters re- 
ported from London. 


By Allan R. Gold 

New York Tima Service 

BOSTON — The powerful technological center known as 
Route 128, which has driven the economic revitalization, of 
Massachusetts for more than a decade, is undergoing convul- 
sive changes that may determine whether the area will remain 
a competitive face in the computer industry. 

The four tag companies at the heart of the Route 128 area, 
which forms a semicircle around Boston, have beta staggered 
by erosion of the market for minicomputers, thar biggest 
product. The result has been flattening revenue growth, losses 
or steep declines in profits, and thousands of layoffs. 

Other layoffs have resulted from mergers and acquisitions 
in the indnstry. 

In response, the four companies — Digital Equipment 
Carp, Wang Laboratories Inn, Data General Carp, and 
Prime Computer Inc. — are doing everything from dramati- 
cally redesigning product lines to expanding into new com- 
puter fidds. 

The market for minicomputers, mid-range machines that 
range in price from $10,000 to $300,000, is being undercut by 
the Taster and less expensive computers often associated with 
Silicon Valley in Cahforma.- the personal computer and the 
desktop workstation. 

“The maturation of the minicomputer market has hit,” said 

N carman Werner, a senior consultant at Arthur D. little Inc. of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, “and 128 was buflt on the mini- 
computer revolution.” 

Route 128 means more than computers. Biotechnology 
concerns have located there, and the area has kpg bad 
operations of Raytheon Co. and Polaroid Crap. 

But it was the rise of the four nmucomputer makers that 
focused attention on Route 128. 

Those companies employ 5(1000 people in Massachusetts. 
Overall, there are 321,000 people in nigh- tech employment in 
the state, down from a peak of 334,000 m 1985. 

“It’s inevitable that when forests grow, trees get old and die 
and are replaced by new trees,” said Mitchell D. Kapcr, 
former chairman of Lotus Development Crap, the software 
company based in Cambridge, Massachusetts. Mr. Kapor 
now is chairman of ON Technology Inc-, also in Cambridge. 

Turmoil along Route 128 goes beyond nrimoomputers. The 
entire computer industry is consolidating. causing layoffs and 
the loss of self-esteem that comes when home-grown co mp a- 
nies lose their independence. 

For Massachusetts, the high-tech problems are troublesome 
because the whole state economy is slowing. The computer 
woes also are a rude reminder of the days before the ministry 
helped invigorate a stagnating economy. 

The computer business grew out of schools such as Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and Harvard. 

The companies that were spawned gravitated to the unde- 
veloped environs of Route 128, buflt in 1951 to bypass Boston, 
10 miles (16 kilometers) away. Through the years, the term 
“Route 128” has also come to encompass companies that 
settled by a highway farther west. Interstate 495. 

Tbe four local minicomputer companies came to dominate 
sales of the machines. The laic 1960s and early 1970s showed 
revenne growth rates sometimes exceeding 50 percent a year. 
The mrafexMOputei’s success came at the expense of the 
mainframe co mpu ter by doing some jobs faster and less 
expensively than its bigger rival. 

But people in the computer bnaness say management either 
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Portuguese See Wrongs 
On Both Left and Right 

Bitterness Brews Over Privatizations 


Reuters 

LISBON — Many investors 
greet news of governments selling 
state-owned companies to the pri- 
vate sector with glee, but some in 
Portugal are bitter about domestic 
privatizations. 

“It is like selling stolen goods,” 
said Jaime de Lacerda. a director of 
the Portuguese Confederation of 
Indnstry. 

The problem is that dozens of 
enterprises set to return to private 
bands woe nationalized in Portu- 
g&Ts 1974 leftist revolution and 
former shareholders have been 
fighting for more than a decade for 


missed or ignored tbe movement to the 
next growth phase of the industry. “The 
cutting edge has moved to work stations 
and personal computers,” Mr. Kapor 
said. 

Now the Route 128 nmucomputer 
makers are trying to deal with that tran- 
sition, and some of the change are radi- 
cal 

Data General which has lost money 
for three straight yeats, is “going to be- 
come more Hte a persona! computer 
company,” said its president, Edson D. 
deCastro. 

It has redesigned its computer line, 
basing it on the popular Unix operating 
system. Fra years, makers of big comput- 
ers designed machines around their own 
dims, meaning that their units were lim- 
ited to nxmring programs written fra 
them. Pmonal computers, on the other 
hand, generally use nonproprietary stan- 
dards. 

Wang, mice a leader in word-process- 
ing systems, is widely viewed as having 
missed a chance to participate in the 
personal computer boom. 

Today, Wang is pinning its hopes on 
Freestyle, which integrates the computer, 
telephone, copier, facsimile machine and 


He New YctkTiacs 

even handwritten annotations into a sin- 
gle system to meet the needs of office 
personnel 

Anthony L. Craig, Prime Computer’s 
president and chief executive, nattily 
mentions minicomputers when he dis- 
cusses the company’s strategy. 

Prime, which has accepted a New 
York investment firm’s oner to take it 
private to evade a bid by MAI Basic 
Four Inc. erf California, is staking its 
future on computer-aided design systems 
and on developing software and applica- 
tions to make its workstations and mini- 
computer more useful 

Even Digital the second-hugest com- 
puter company after International Busi- 
ness Machin es Crap, and Massachusetts' 
largest employer, is feeling the minicom- 
puter slowdown. Although its problems 
are not nearly as severe as those of its 
competitors, earnings have declined and 
the company's employment in the stale 
has leveled off at about 34,000 workers. 

Compared until Route 128, Silicon 
Valley is much better off . But some in the 
industry warn against smugness in Cali- 
fornia. 

“Fra those in Silicon Valley who want 
to giggle, their turn will come,” said Mr. 
Werner erf Arthur D. Little. 


de Lacerda escaped impris- 
onment, suffered by some entrepre- 
neurs branded “capitalist pigs,” af- 
ter the militar y swept away 48 years 
Of dictatorship and seized hun- 
dreds erf companies. 

But like an estimated 130,000 
other Portuguese, he lost stakes in 
several nationalized companies, 
and he is furious that the current 
government wQl not share its prof- 
its from reprivatizing them. 

“That the state canid pay an un- 
fair price for expropriated compa- 
nies and sell them for 20 times that 
is criminal and should be seen as 
illegal" said Jofto Rocha, a former 
shareholder in top commercial 
bank Banco Portugu&s do Atttn- 
tico, which is to be partially sold. 

The controversy has failed to 
dampen enthusiasm of foreigners 
and big institutional investors, who 
oversubscribed the first two sell- 
offs. 

But finanrial analysts said the 
compensation debate may have 
deepened the reluctance erf small 
investors to return to Portugal’s 
two stock exchanges, which they 
fled after the 1987 world collapse. 

Mr. de Lacerda many mem- 
bers of the 35, 000-strong industry 
confederation boycotted the first 
two sell-offs earlier this year — the 
commercial bank Banco Totta & 
Azores and 49 percent erf the Umar 
brewery — winch gave the treasury 
20 billion escudos (5124.5 mutton). 


The/ plan to stay away when 
dozens more companies are sold to 
the private sector. 

The wrath of business leaders 
and the legal cases piling up domi- 
nate newspaper financial pages, 
overshadowing the anger of the 
ooce-powerful left, which accuses 
the government of selling to the 
people what they already own. 

Prime Minister Anibal Cavaco 
Siva, an economist and staunch 
free marketeer, wants to pull the 

wrought by a lumboing^state* sec- 
tor and bad management. 

He and other officials argue that 
privatizations can prune the big 
budget deficit and make industry 
more competitive. They also say 
they are not responsible fra mis- 
takes of past governments. 

“Portugal is not capable of pay- 
ing compensation at today s 
prices,” Finance Minister Miguel 
Ribeiro Caddbe said recently. 

Many who lost their savings say 
compensation pledged in 1977 is 
equal to less thaw half (he value of 
shares in 1974 and one-tenth of 
their worth today. 

Inflation, which hit 30 percent in 
1982 and is now 13 percent, has 
further eroded the value of indem- 
nification bonds. A ceiling was set 
fra 200 billion escudos, with 12 
classes of bonds to be paid off in 
periods up to 28 years. Interest 
rates range from 2.5 percent for big 
shareholders and 13 percent for 
small ones. 

The dispossessed point to 
France, where shareholders in na- 
tionalized companies were paid 
above stock market prices. They 
are demanding preferential stock in 
companies bemg floated. 

The government does not rule 
tins out, but it has said it could pose 
mdiwHii com plicati ons. 

Meanwhile, the complaints on 
Mr. de Lacerda’s desk pie up, and 
the newly formed Movement for 
the Defense of Shareholders Rights 
threatens to take its case to the 
European Court of Justice if all else 
fails. 
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dgn supphers or enter into aDi- 
anc&s until foreign competitors. 
Both tactics played a role in the 
U.S. industry’s latest renaissance 
and show no signs of being re- 
placed by sdf-rehance. 

This year, fra example, Armco 
Inc, the nation’s No. S steelmaker, 
said z 4C pxccct stake in its sted- 
maidng (hvisics tc Kawasaki S ted 
Crap, of Japan. Annco’s chantnan, 
Roben E Bran, said the deal will 
allow his company to compress a 
seven-year capital-spending plan 
into four. He added, “Hie Japanese 
bring a technological excellence to 
ths table that attracted us.” 

But these straicgics doom the 
U.5. eranppisc tc being one step 
behind thar rivals, creating a per- 
sistent image of technological infe- 
riority. And they give foreign com- 
panies the upper hand in 
negotiating aGiazices. 

“I wony about the state of things 
10 ys srt from zcf and beyond the 
yecr 2000 as h naates to the quality 
<rf the research and development, 1 ’ 
said Frank W. Luecssen, ™ inM n 
of Inland Sted ftnd president of the 
American Iron and Sted Institute. 
“I worry that product innovations 
win occur mere rapidly in other 
countries/* 

Tbs U il stcamakers know afi too 
wdl that playing catch-up is painful 

They have had to invest $18 bil- 
lion in modernization, shed nearly 
two-thirds of their amloyees and 
moihbafl more than 400 plants and 
stedmaking facilities. 

The industry lost $12 billion be- 
tween 19S2 and 1986 and would 
have fared even worse if the Rea- 
gan administration ^ not insti- 
tuted import quotas. 

In the last five years, thanlm to 
the wrenching restructuring and 
the falling dollar, the average cost 
for a tan of American steel has 
fallen to $490 from $550, according 
ioa study by PaineWebber Inc. 

Meanwhile, Japanese costs have 
risen to $520 a ton from $407. The 
American companies have also 
gained on many European rivals, 
although some, notably British 
Steel Crap., also have drastically 
improved operations. 

These changes, along with sted 
import quotas, cut the amount of 
foreign-made sted from 26.4 per- 



Robert E. Boni of Armco. 

cent of US. consumption in 1984 
to 20 J percent last year. 

But the gains by American steel- 
makers are far from secure. A rise 
in the dollar could quiddy wipe out 
their cost advantage. Also, the U.S. 
government in its recent derision to 
extend import quotas by just two 
and a half years instead of the five 
the industry wanted, signaled its 
impatience with protectionism. 

The need to do better at research 
is ali the more pressing because the 
industry faces other hurdles as weDL 
The most damag in g of aD, sted- 
makers said, is (he high cost of 
capital, which makes it hard to 
move quiddy to take advantage of 
research gains. 

“Tbe cost of capital is one of the 
places where we’re least competi- 
tive,” Mr. Luerasen said. “Ours 
might be 20 to 12 percent. But in 
Japan, steel companies borrow mon- 
ey at rates between 2 and 5 percent” 

Tbe h i gh cost of capital makes it 
more important to be a leader m 
technology mnovatiem. If a compa- 
ny is (me ctf the last to invest in new 
technology, it has less time to recoup 
its investment before new advances 
make the equipment obsolete. 

To be sure, there are some tech- 
nological advancements occurring 
in the United States based on 
hcane-grown research. 

FOR example, Nucor Carp., the 
largest of the “mini mill" sted pro- 
ducers, has started production m a 

plant in CrawfordsviBe, Indiana, 


that will for the first time make 
sheet sted from slabs two indies 
(5i millimeters) thick, instead of 
the 8- to 10-inch thickness pro- 
duced by conventional mzDs. 

The thinner dabs, along with 
Nucor’s use of scrap sted as a raw 
material, should cut the number of 
worker-hours needed to make a ton 
of sted to ii, the company said. 
That is about hair the level of a 
highly efficient integrated min such 
as UfDTs Gary works. 

“This development has the 
chance of leapfrogging present 
technology” said F. Kenneth Iver- 
son, tbe chairman of Nucor. “It has 

industry in tire Unhed*States end 
STi'ir v tVuC£5,’’ 

Whiic the industry is watching 
closely to see how the Nucor tech- 
nology fares once large-scale pro- 
duction begins, analysts and others 
say the Nucor mill win produce 
only 800,000 trass of Qat-roUed 
sted a year, compared with four 
milli on to five mmicn tons fra & 
typical Urge integrated ntQL And 
its usefulness is limited by the 
availability and price of snap steel 

Overall, ILS. sted companies 
now spend about five-tenths erf 1 
percent of their sales on research 
and development, according to the 
International Iron and Sted Insti- 
tute. That compares with an aver- 
age of seven-tenths of 1 percent in 
Europe and IJ percent in Japan. 


(Continued from first finance page) 

invested $100 milhan developing 
the technology and buflding a fac- 
tory before tbe first CD player was 
put on the market Nobody gave us 
any assurance that there would be a 
market but management believed 
it was a good product Hus runs 
very counter to an American com- 
pany, where tbe chief financial offi- 
ce does the final review, calculates 
the return on investment and 
knows nothing about the technol- 
ogy" 

Mr. Schnlhof has been an archi- 
tect of Sony’s strategy of expanding 
into movies and records. 

ine Japanese company showed 
its eagerness by buying CBS Re- 
cords for $2 billion in November 
1987. Now Sony is widely believed 
to be shopping for a movie studio. 

Mr. Scnulhnf has been crucial in 
bridging the cultural divide be- 
tween Sony and his old employer, 
CBS. Walter R. Yetnikoff , the head 
erf CBS Records, contacted Mr. 
Schnlhof just after CBS decided to 
put the record division up fra sale, 
and Mr. Schulhof spent about a 
year persuading William S. Paley, 
the founder of CBS, to sdl to the 
Japanese company. 

Mr. Schulhof said Sony’s interest 
in the “software” of entertainment 
stemmed from diminishing advan- 
tages in hardware. 
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ayments 


By Sheryl WuDunn 

New York Times Serriee 

BEIJING — As the Chinese m 
scrambles to repair its credibility afte 


■ the mili- 


tary crackdown on Jane 4, the world's bankers 
wifi be focusing on bow the. country hanrifo s 
one of its toughest challenges: repaying its 
loans in the next few years. 

Bankers here and abroad say that possibly by 
the end of the year. China will have a hard rimy 
making debt payments and that the country’s 
slowly deteriorating economy will force the 
refinancing of some loans. 

Few economists expect China will become 
part of the international debt crisis, and most 
bankers believe that the country’s mrnntnw* 
prospects for the next decade are strong. But 
crons have forced them to scrutinize cKm^ 
much more closely. 

“It used to be that a banker would sefl his 
daughter to get into China," said a foreigner in 
Beijing. “The problem China has now is that its 
name is mud. No one would lend to this coun- 
try for the next three months." 

The financial community is already HgTHno 
at some new l ending . The World Bank has 
postponed consideration of 5780 million in 
loans, pan of a three-year lending program 
begun this year that could be wroth up to $6.5 
billion. And although the Japanese government 


creases China’s risk, which means the banks 
don’t lend.” 

Moreover, a widening trade deficit and die 
recent collapse of tire tourism industry, which 
brought in $12 billion in foreign exhange last 
year, have further diminished the supply erf hard 
currency that is needed to repay foreign loam. 

This has led bankers to expect reschedulings 
on some loam to certain industries, partkulany 
tourism. By some pftwnntes, loans of $2 billion 
or more in hotel prqiects could be affected by 
partial or full reschedulings to avoid d efault on 
payments. 

Private hanks represent a relatively small 
percentage of overall lending to China While 
many hanks sqrh as Gtibank, Chase Manhat- 
tan and Chemical, have offices in Beijing, the 
bulk of the business is related to tram rather 
than construction. 

"They’D probably sit down in October and 
have a look at rescheduling in certain indus- 
tries," said a Beijing banka who asked not to 
be identified, “wenawen’t seen it starting yet, 
but we in tonally here looked at our portfolio.” 

Although accurate figures are not known, 
most financial analysts say China's debt pay- 
ments wiD peak in 1991 or 1992. 

Estimates for the largest annual outlays 
range between $4.2 Whan, according to the 
World Bank, and $8 WHon to $10 billion. 


plans to disburse funds under the second round according to Chinese financial [experts. What is 

of a large Tran parirnga tha ibfrri ro und, dear is that China 's debt-service ratio, an hub- 

about $5.8 Union, is on hold. Private banks also calor of a country’s ability to repay, is rising, 
have put aside plans for additi onal landing That ratio, winch expresses repayments as a 
“If yon stop l endin g to China, it n- fta t e its percentage of a country’s export earnings, was 

own risk," said one Beijing- based banka who about 10 percent from 1979 to 1988, according 
moved to Hong Kong temporarily after the to the World Bank, and should rise to 15 
crackdown. u If the banks don't lend to China, percent by 1992. 

they create a liquidity crisis, which t he n in- Officials at the State A dmini stration for Ex- 


change Control said the figure was “jnst under 
15 percent” and bad been so fro the past two 
years “because of the rising debt.” 

The State Administration for Foreign Ex- 
change said that at the end of March, Foreign 
reserves, excluding gold, were 517.49 bflHon, or 
more than three months’ wroth of imports at 
projected rates for this year. One senior official 
said that number had dropped significantly by 
the end of June. But estimated gold reserves of 
12.7 million ounces, or about $4.64 billion, 

offer some reassurance. 

“The kind of growth rates China has had 
were not sustainable," said Roger E Skidds, 
chief international economist at Chemical Bank 
in New York. 

China’s trade deficit widened to $5.79 billion 
in the first six months of this year, and econo- 
mists and analysts project a total deficit fro 
1989 of S8 billion to $10 bflfion. Consequently, 
this will influence China’s ability to repay, 
especially in its peak period of debt service. 

“They couldn't repay out of foreign trade," 
said another Western banka in Beijing. “They'll 
have to pay through rollover. The question is 
whether the economic trend is worsening even 
into that time, and whether tbeyTl be able to roll 
ova debt at a reasonable pricing.” 

■ Japanese Banks Ready to Lend 
An industry official said Japanese banks are 
ready to resume lending to Qnna if the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the World Bank lift 
a ban on new loans to the country, Ageoce 
France- Presse reported from Tokyo. 

A Kyodo News Service report said lending to 
China might resume as early as Octbba after the 
IMF and the World Bank discuss the issue at 
their annual meeting in Washington next mnnrii 


Mondsyk 

AMEX 


Closing 


Tobies Include tbe nationwide Prices 
up to ttie closing on Wall Street 
and do not reflect late trade* elsewhere. 

Via Jhe Associated Press 
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c riminal plea, against the P anama , more efficient than it was. The di- 
man subsidiary of Banco de Ocd- lemma is how to block the electron- 
den te, came as part of a S 1 .2 billion ic transfer of tainted nxmey with- 
money laundering case known as out reverting to the older, more 


3. Justice De- cumbersome transfer methods. 


partment officials say it was run by 
the Medellin cartel of Columbia. 


Norman Nelson, general counsel 
to one of the two largest U.S. clear- 


In Atlanta, federal drug invest!- ing bouses. Gearing House Inter- 
gators have probed what appears to bank Payments System, said that in 
be another laundering scheme. It is the last two years, the average daily 
code-named La Mina, or the mine, volume of U.S. transactions has in- 
Undercover agents posing as men- creased by 40 percent, to about 
ey-launderers infil trated drug opcT- S700 bfllion from 5500 trillion. The 
ations and, in some cases, discussed biggest day for the wire system, 
transactions with bankers in the known as Chips, was May 30, when 
United States, Panama, Aruba and it handled SI .25 trillion. 


Medellin. 


Bankers say they have spent tens 


Fro its part, the banking indus- of milli ons of dollars training tefl- 
try acknowledges tbe problem but os to spot suspicious deposits, to 


says it is difficult trying to satisfy comply with the Sl0,000-deposit 
the needs of its legitimate custom- reporting regulation, and with new 
ers while helping investigators money laundering laws that make 


$25 rmllioa in three months. 

Two weeks ago, Mr. Kory intro- 
duced legislation that would re- 
quire tbe Treasury Department to 
use sophisticated optical «Tanmng 
technology to make papa money 
more traceable. He said he is look- 
ing into electronic methods cS 
monitoring wire transfers, perhaps 
by supercomputers, that could de- 
tect suspicious transactions with- 
out being burdensome to legi tima te 
commercial transfers. 

Last year. Congress adopted a 
measure as part d the Anti-Drug 
Abuse Act of. 1988, which directs 
tbe secretary iof the Treasury to 
negotiate with foreign countries 
that conduct significant transac- 
tions in American dollars. 

The negotiations, now under way, 
are armed at persuading foreign 

hanking msiitntirin* to maintain ad- 
equate transfer records and to make 
them available to U.S. officials. 
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Dollar Finishes Higher on Strong U.S. Outlook 


Compiled by Otr Sufi Frm Dapadtet 
NEW YORK —The dollar rose 
Monday as optimistic traders em- 
braced evidence that the US. econ- 
omy is still growing bat appears to 
have shrugged off inflationary ten- 
dencies. 

% +% “There’s every indication that 
uu +m thereisnorecesa(»Ux)niing, n sud 
■ f ran 90 ise Soaxes-Kemp, vice prea- 

deni in the trcasuiy diviaon of 
Credit Suisse. “At the same time, 
there is no inflation." 

On Friday, the U.S. government 
reported that producer prices fell 
by 0.4 percent in July, while retail 
sales climbed 0.9 percent Ms. 
Soaxes-Kstnp said uns indicted 
that the economy was “humming 
along” at a moderate pace. 

The dollar finished at 1.9493 
Deutsche marks, up from 1.9390 at 
Friday’s dose, and at 141.95 yen, 
up from 141.85. 

There were unconfirmed reports 


London Dollar Rates 
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of intoventian by the U^- Federal 
Reserve, with dealers speculating 
the Fed may have sold dollars for 
yen and marks during the monring. 
They die d 242 yen and 1-94 DM as 
Kkely intavenaon levels. 

Intervention by the Fed was 
widely expected after earlier inter- 
vention by the Bank of Japan, 
which sold dollars at just under 142 
yen. The West Goman central 
bank also sold dollars at the Frank- 
furt dose. 

The British pound ended at 
$1.5770, compared with $1-5825. 


The U.S. unit climbed to 1.6814 
Swiss francs, from 1.6740, and to 
6.5833 French francs, from 6J530. 

Dealers said that data on US. 
consumer prices for July, due Fri- 
day, might have a greater effect on 
the marcet than the U.S. trade re- 
port, which is to be reported on 
Thursday. They said the Consumer 
Price Index would have a wider 
influence on the U.S. Federal Re- 
serve's monetary policy. 

Earlier in London, the dollar 
dosed little changed after failing to 
breach resistance at 13450 DM. 

Fears of central bank interven- 
tion after concerted action on Fri- 
day overshadowed the market. 

The dollar finished at 1.9395 
DM, compared with 1.9385 at the 
close Friday, and at 141.75 yen, 
compared with 141.80. 

Dealers said that the dollar’s fail- 
ure to climb above 1.9450 DM had 
increased concerns that last week’s 


surge in the currency may haw 
been exaggerated. 

The pound eased toward the 
dose on concern that high British 
interest rates may dampen eco- 
nomic growth. The pound ended at 
$1.5815, down from $1.5855. 

The dollar climbed to 1.6774 
Swiss francs from 1.6715 and to 
6.5500 French francs from 63475. 

(UP1, Raders) 

■ U.S. Inventories Rise 
The U.S. government said Mon- 
day that business inventories rose 
0.4 percent in June while sales fell 
0.3 percent, the Associated Press 


The Commerce Department said 
that inventories climbed to a sea- 
sonally adjusted $780.8 billion in 
June, after increases of 0.9 percent 
in May and 0.8 percent in ApriL 
Business sales dropped to a sea- 
sonally adjusted $516.4 billion. 
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Sports niustrated: 35 Years of Turning Games Into Literature 


By Bob Sipchen 

Lea Angela Tima Senice 

LOS ANGELES — What do the mod- 
els Christie Brinkley and Cheryl Hcgs 
have in common with Muhammad AH 
and Kareem Abdul- Jabber? AS have 
made record numbers of appearances cm 
the cover of Sports Hbutnted. 

Wednesday marks Sports ISnstfated’s 
35th anniversuy, an event thar bag j&. 
spired the U.S. weekly sports mag^ann in 
stir up these arcane facts: All has ap- 
peared an its cover 29 times, followed by 
Abdul- Jabbar (25), Jack Nickkns (22), 
Pete Rose (17) and Earvin “Magic” John- 
son (15). 

'Hess and Brinkley, along with EDe 
Macpherson, hold the record for making 
the cover of the animal swimsuit issues, 
wife three ap pe ar ances apiece. 

Sports Illustrated has gro w n from a 
circulation of 450,000 in 1954 to 
3,150,000, playing a key role in shaping 
sports literature along the way. 

In the magazine's first year alone, con- 


tributors inrinriad literary celebrities 
such as John Steinbeck and Wffiam 
Faulkner. 

Of fishing , Steinbeck wrote: “Here is 
no sentiment, no contest, no grandeur, no 
economics. From the sanctity ofthisoc- 
enpation, a man may emerge refreshed 

«md jn control of his own sooLHeisnot 

i d l e . He is fidriug, alone with himself in 
dignity and peace.” 

Of hockey, Faulkner wrote: "To the 
innocent, who had never seen hockey 
before, it seemed discorded and mconse- 
quent, b i zar re and paradoxical, hkc the 
frantic darting of the weightless bugs 
which run an fee surface of stagnant 
pods.” 

Over fee years, Spons Illustrated has 
developed a stable of staff writers widely 
regarded as amon g the best 
“It’s got as many legends as the Yan- 
kees,” said Pete Dexter, a columnist for 
the Sacramento Bee newspaper in Cali- 
fornia «nH an occasional contributor to 


Sports IHostrated "I think it*s the best 
magaripe out there, bar none,” 

Dexter pointed to a 1980 story, in 
which Sports Illustrated rounded up all 

It’s got as many 
legends as die 
Yankees ... I think 
it’s the best magazine 
out there, bar none. 9 

Pete Deader, sports 
columnist. 

the fighters Mnhammad AH had beaten 
in Ins career. “I can’t remember being so 
moved by anything I’ve seen in a maga- 
zine,” Dexter said. “It just stunned me.” 
Not all observers praise Sports IHns- 
trated unequivocally. 

“The c o ncern for excellence has kmg 


more 


since been superseded by the ledger and 
the accountants,’' said Frank Dcford, 
who is widely acknowledged as one of the 
finest a»rts writers in the United States. 
Dcford recently left Sports Ulnstrated to 
b e com e the founding wfitor of the Na- 
tional, a soon-to-be-launched daily 

sports newspaper. 

“The present editor js 
interested in pretty pictures i 
stories, so it no longer casts the kind i 
shadow it fed once upon a fens," be said. 
“It’s simply not the writers’ nwpwme it 
once was." 

Defend conceded feat his views may be 
tinged wife the bitterness of Us ^ wrait 
dispute wife Sports Ulnstrated over 
$215,625 in company stock. 

Bill Dwyre, sports editor of the Los 
Angeles Times, had a different ccro- 
piamL. Dwyre said he was infuriated 
Shat they are paying some sports figures 
to spill their guts.” Dwyre gave as an 
example fee October 1988 story at ste- 
roid abuse by Tommy fJwirfn, fee Uni- 


versity of South Carofina football star. 

Roger Jackson, a spokesman for 
Spomniustiaied, said that fee magazin e 
pays only for fiot-peson, or y$-w3dr 
to,” accounts, and nms those only rarely. 
“We’re n<rt really doing anything differ- 
ent than Newsweek or Tune do what 
they pay for die menoonsof Henry Kis- 
singer or Jimmy Ca r te r .” 

Dwyre, despite his complaints, said be 
believed Sports ffinstreted “has been the 
] f** ,*r fe sports writers some of 

fee best writers in the country." 

The r rry* 7 ^ p - which won this year’s 
NatiooalMagazme Award for general 
excellence, won’t celebrate its auuiverra- 
ry until November, when it plans to hire a 
cast of 1954 sports heroes to an affair in 
New Yak. . 

In fee meantime. fee Aug. 14 edition 
will feature Mkhad Jordan on its cover, 
with a feature an fee basketball star's 

‘ at the 
quits 



Cubs Learn Last-Place Phillies 
Have Several Balters to Avoid 


The Associated Press 

Pitching around Von Hayes to 
get to John Krok and Ricky Jordan 
was a mistake for fee Chicago 
Cubs. 

Jordan, who earlier had hit a 
two-run triple, snapped an eighth- 
itming tie wife a sacrifice Oy Sun- 
day in Chicago, leading the Phila- 

BASEBALL ROUNDUP 

ddphia Phillies over the Cubs, 5-3. 

“Up until the All-Star break, 
they woe pitching around our guys 
to get to me and I was really strug- 
gling,” Jordan said- “Now I see fee 
ban better and have a lot more 
confidence.” 

His average is up to 274, and he 
has 14 RBIs in his last 15 games. 

Steve Wilson walked Hayes with 
ate out in the eighth. John Krok 
singled, extending his hitting streak 
to 1 8 games, Jordan hit his sacrifice 
fly and Dairen Daulton singled for 
a two-run lead 

“Other teams better not take us 
for granted,” Hayes said. “We’re 
battling everyone tough. WeVe just 
taken four of nine from the Cobs in 
two weeks." 

The Gibs' Jerome Walton hit a 
Fifth-inning double that gave him a 


24-game hitting streak, the longest 
in fee major leagues this season. 
But Walton left in the seventh, 
inntnp after he crashed into the 
center-field wall att 


an 


c«irii a drive 
landed for an inside-feepark home 
run, and Walton bruised his left 
shoulder. 

“When I went back for Hayes’s 
ban, I didn't think h was that 
deep,” Walton said. “I was on the 
wanting track. They were trying to 
ten me I was dose to the wall, but 
with a big crowd like that, I can’t 
hear anything. I thought I was go- 
ing to catch it. I thought I had 
busted up my shoulder. Evidently, 
it’s just a little hntise.” 

Ryne Sandberg went 0-for-3, 
snapping his streak of five consecu- 
tive games with home runs. 

Jeff Parrctt won fa the sixth 
time in seven decisions, 
three inning* of OHO-fajt 

Jordan’s two-run triple in the 
first off Rick Sutcliffe gave Phila- 
delphia the lead. 

Lloyd McClendon’s RBI single 
off Brace Rnffin pulled fee Cubs to 
within 2-1 in the fourth, and Chica- 
go went ahead 3-2 in the fifth on 


Walton’s RBI double and Mark 
Grace's nm-scoring single. 

Hayes's with-inmng frnrnu win, 

his 17th of fee season, was the first 
inside-the-paxker at Wrigtey Field 
since Pittsburgh's Steve Kemp fed 
it on Aug. 20, 1986. 

Kruk, batting .184 when he came 
from San Diego on June 2, is hit- 
ting J61 with fee FUIlies. “When 
they told me I*d play every day, 
that’s the medicine I needed,” he 
said 

Mets 3, Cardinals 2: hi New 
Yak, Darryl Str awb er r y batted in 
a run with a triple and sotted in fee 
third. Dave Magadan scored in fee 
sixth when shortstop Ozrie Smith 
threw past second on a relay, and 
Bob Qgeda won. his fourth consecu- 
tive decision. 

Hm Teufel made the 
play of the game in the eighth with 
two outs, fee bases loaded and fee 
Mets up, 3-1. He charged a slow 
roDer by Jose Oquendo, barehand- 
ed the ball and threw just ahead of 
Oauendo to first. 

Dodgers 3, Giants 2: In San 
Francisco, pinch-hitter Mike Shar- 
person hit a sacrifice fly in fee 12th, 
and relievers Jay Howell and Ale- 
jandro Pefia pitched five shutout 
innings. 



DHOMMl/aaMwtM 

Jose Gonzalez of tire Dodgere flew feroogh the air, ft not wife fee greatest of ease, fora dMng catch. 


Yankees 9, Twins 7: In an Amer- 
ican League game, Jesse Barfield 
singled in two runs in New Yak’s 
four-run. eighth to tie the score, 
then hit a two-run double in the 
ninth in Minneapolis. 

Royals 8, Blue Jays 3: In Kansas 
City. Bob Boone's bloop single 
scored two of Kansas City’s four 
runs in fee sloppy seventh, and 


Tom Gordon, a rookie pitcher, be- 
came the American League’s thir d 
24-game winner. 

Angels 4, Athletics 3: In Ana- 
heim, rookie Kent Anderson hit a 
two-run triple with two outs in the 
sixth, and GaudeD Washington 
followed wife an RBI angle as Cal- 
ifornia averted a four-game Oak- 
land sweep. 


White Sox 6, Mariners 4: In Se- 
attle, Ozzie Guillen’s run-scoring 
single snapped an C tehfe - ianmg 
and Carlton Fisk had fourRBIs 
including a three-nm home tun. 

Tigers 4, Rangers 2: In Arling- 
ton, Texas, Lou Whitaker hii a tie- 
breaking two-run single off relief 
ace Jeff RnsseS wife two out in fee 

ninth. 


Australia Wins Ashes Cricket Test 

NOTTINGHAM, England (AFP) — Eagtarfa cricket team slumped 
to its heaviest defeat of a disastrous summer here Monday as David 
Gower’s team was routed by an mnmgi 1BQ natron the fourth day of 

fee fiffe test Australia went up 4-0 in a coe-sided sx-malchAstes senes. . 

TbedrfeatTmGowtrtlOfemiwJast II tests u captain. Ian Botham, 
suffering from damaged finger ligaments, was not asked to tat m what 
became & hopeless cause. (See Scoreboard) 

Anti-Apartheid Group in London 

LONDON (Renters) —South. African aniMparthaid spom re ot oen- • 
tatives arrived in London Monday to try to peranade rebel English 
cricketers to caR off plans to tour South Africa. . |f- 

“The boric achievement we are * 


land sport! 

rebel cricket tour of South Africa takes place, 
leader of the four-ram dntegation. Morobc is 


^ to 

who are keen to we feat this 
Mid Mnzphnr Morobc, 
a senior member of tire 


United Democratic Front in South Africa. 

Tighter Drug Rules lor Swimmers 


BONN! 

proposal 


) announced a . 
Kriff arid standardi ze ■ 


of Britain, LIEN’S honorary secretary, aid fee 
_ oediqtoauameettngoflhetedtmcalaximstteea 
before fee start of the European Sw unuria g Championships- Ute 


most be ratified by fee 
Istng fee listed banned sabstanocsi 


next May. 
by PINA, fee international ; 
to increase the number of . 



meets under its jurisdiction at which i 
to FINA inks. LEN has also called on : 

mnijnm tottin g Airing frrytmfig 

Miler Names Official in Pay Dispute 

LONDON (AFP) — Steve Ovett contended Monday feat a top British 
track official, Andy Nonnatvwas fee man who offered him cash to run 
against Sebastian Coe in a 1,500 race Coe won Sunday night. - 
The 33-year-old former Olympic 800 meter rihuipfa" Mid- “Andy 
No nn an i ntete rite approach to me, but he’s enqAaticaOy denying it now. 
It’s a case of my word against his.” Afeletes are paid at some meets, bat 
fee Amateur Athletic Association championships Sunday was not one. 

FortheRecord 

UteWetiig of East GctMaasy won rim wonwtf all twternhtfomdW^ 

attheEump^Si wfniv«w^QaTnpif»ndn p«Tn^fifiw^n|Mo nAi y. 

40135 pants. Inga Afonina of the Soviet Union foDowed wife 400.83. 
Jana EihWrf East Germany took the bromemedaL (AT) 

The Davis Capital between West Geonoy mi Sweden will be played 
Dec. 15-17 in Stuttgart, fee Wen German Tennis Federation said. (A?) 

PhB Shw a, fee New YoA Oats y gkrtn fe , ended a 20-day bddout 
Sunday, agreeing to a contract extension worth $4.2 million through the 
1991 season. Simms was in die last year of a $3.8 ntiffinn, five-year 
contract He was to receive receive $800^00 this season. (uPl) 
The Maribaro Qy went to Mexico after its national soccer team beat 
Juventos of Turin, Italy, 3-2, on Sunday in Los Angeles. (AP) 

TVoRo— fan soccer play e rs hare won p e n ta ri o n to nay hi Safes for 
three mouths while fear bid far political asyhim is conakkrod, Madrid 
authorities said Monday. The two players were identified aa Mated 
Sabou and George Viscreann of the Dynamo team of Bucharest (AP) 
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• Mike Reid, after 
the PGA Chi 
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CHESS 


By Robert Byrne 

S OME of the beat or at least most 
successful, opening variations look Bke 
desperation. They look like what oocms to 
you at 4 o’clock same morning when you 
have racked your brain to figure out what 
to play against a solid defense^ —as though 
no one detibcratdy sought them but snq5y 
could not find anything better. The latter & 
what the ninth-round game between 
GrandmastBraJanThnmanofdteNedKr- 
lands and Johann Hjartarsan af Iceland in 
the Fifth World Cup To urnament, looks 
like. Tinman's stubborn courage prerailed 
over intimidating vicissitudes. The Petrov 
Defense, 2_Nf6, has the reputation of us- 
ing symmetry to play for a draw, a some- 
times just to give that appearance to drive 
While to take unjustifiable n*k* it chat 
tenges ^ White to make something out of the 
bare advantage of moving fint 

nf6 6 d4 d5, transposia^into tiielifdess 
exchange variation of the French Defense. 
In playing 5 d4 d5 6 Bd3, White hopes to 
drive the btock kni ght out soon by tempo- 
gaining piece pressure. 

Black s 8_Nb4 is an attempt to dimnnsfa 
White's pressure in the oeata - , at at least to 
delay it until Black can finish fas develop- 
ment. It involves a gambit: 9 cd Nd3 10 
Qd3 QdS 11 Rel B« 12 Nc3 Nc3 13 Qc3 
Be6! 14 Qc7 Bd6 15 Qc2 OO. with posi- 
tional value so solid feat White has not 
found a way to proceed against it effective- 
ly. Black ores not want to strengthen the 


white comer by 10_Nc3 11 be, but after 
l(L£e6 11 Be3 B£5 12 Qb3, he virtually 
had to play 12_dc 13 Bc4. One point of 
White’s play was feat 13_Nc3 14 be Nc2 
15 Racl Ne3 16 fe wins a pawn because 
16_Rb8? encounters 17 Neo. 

After 14_Nc3, the same position had 
come about in & game between Vitaly 

SwT985?bm W^fcSad^m'nowhere 
wife 15 be a4 16 Qb2 Nc2. Hmman’s 
veutmeBcanc alternative, 15 abl? b5 16 ba! 
be 17 Qc3, looked modi Glee a very sound 
gambit far Black after 17_Bd3 18 Rfel 
Rb8, bnt the Dutchman was determined to 
face it down. 

He undauntedly captured wife 20 del?, 
wffi^to)»pinirittfter20_K621 Ne5. 
The ingenious justification for his sehwm^ 
after 2UQdS 22 Bf4Rfe8, was 23 b41, with 
fee idea feat remforemg fee pin wife 
23_Re6 24 a6 Rbe8 would have been use- 
less after 25 a7! 

I^artaxson's 23-xbl? was based an the 
clever paint that after 24 Qd3 Q Od3 
(24_Re5? 25 Qd5 Rd5 26 Bb8 costs Hack a 
took) 25 Nd3 Bal 26 Ral b2, Tnnnan 
ccrM not play 27 Rbl? because 27 _Rb3 28 
NeS Ra3! permits no defense against 

But Tirmuan returned a piece wife 27 
Nb2? to ixove feat hsi bishop and tow 
pawns for a took would win for him. On 29 
afi!, Hjartarson did not pick up a pawn 
wife 25LJlc5 because 30 a7 Ra8 31 Rbl 
Rc8 32 Rb8 Kf8 33 Kh2! Ke7 34Rc8Rfc8 
35 Bb8 will produce a new white queen. 


KIAftTMaON/SLACK 
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Positlop after 22 . . ..Rfe8 

After 34 Bb, further play such as 34.J4 35 
c7 Kd7 36 Rh6 Rc5 37 Rh7 Kc8 38 Rh8 
Kb7 39 c8fQ Rc8 40 Rc8 Kc8 41 Kfl was 
out of the question. Hjartarson gave up. 
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THE MAN WHO INVENTED 
THE BEATLES: An Indnute 
Biography of Brian Epstein 

By Ray Coleman. 400 yaga. $19.95. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 122 J Avenue 
of the Americas, New York, N. Y. 
10020. 

Reviewed by 
Humphrey Carpenter 

B RIAN EPSTEIN seems to have 
been fee first yuppie. Coming from 
a strong ethnic background — Jewish 
immigrants to Liverpool — he painstak- 
ingly differentiated himself from these 
roots, developing a metropolitan lifestyle 
of smooth dressing pnd big spending. 
More significantly, he anticipated the 
yuppie culture of the^ TKJs in that he made 
ms fortune not through manufacturing 
or retailing, as Bririali nnHionaircs had 
generally rione before Ins time, but as an 
^ muidtiHg man. 

His “malting” at the Beaties invtfeted a 
re-creation of them in his own inutee. In 
a sweaty cellar in Liverpool he rotmd 
four journeyman musicians whose im- 
peraonatkm of American rock ’n’ roll 
pleased a local audience. When be dud 
six years later, he left foor worldl y wise 
individuals in suits and ties, who wrote 
polished little songs about the Ltveqxjd 
culture to which they had once belonged, 
and who had made rock a staple com- 
modity for rich as wdQ as poor. 

Significantly, Ray Coleman’s book — 
which goes along at a spanking pace far 
its first halt and tells fee up-and-comiiig 
Brian’s stray excellently — shows its sub- 
ject as a faded artist. Frustrated by the 
lin-ritarinnB of Liverpool retailing, Brian 
Epstein enrolled at fee Royal Academy 
at Dramatic Art* in London, where he 
was certainly no flop as a drama student 
Coleman doesn’t reaDy make it dear why 
he didn’t go into theater professionally. 

He suggests that Epstein’s covert ho- 
mosexuanty caused gn3t which inhibited 
him from o^iressing himself fuBy on the 
stage. Epstem’s decision suggests, rather, 
an unconscious perception duu the big 
names of the next decade would not be 
pure artists, tat those who had the acu- 
men to market themselves. 

IBs choice of fee Beatles was acciden- 
tal, and h seems to have beat pure hide 
feat they woe worthy of the effort he put 
into marketing them; later in his career 
be picked more duds than winners, and 
he seems to have had only a *nfnrmai 
understanding of mnric and show busi- 
ness. The Beetles went on to better 
thins, but Coleman makes it clear feat 
by fee time of “Sergeant Pepper,” Ep- 
stein bad last touch wife then- appeal 
(Coleman here becomes as tedious a nar- 
rator as fee life he is describing.) 

Epstein fell victim to the culture he 
had helped to invent, disappearing be- 
neath a tidal wave of uppers, downen, 
LSD and sleeping pills, shortly before 
the ultra-consumerism <& the ’60s gave 
way to a new pop-culture based on politi- 
cal “commitment,” an ethos he never 
would have understood. 


Hurmhrey Carpaaer, the author of 
many bocks, irtdutSng biographies af 
J.R.R. ToOden, W.B. Auden aid Esro 
Pound, wrote this for The Washington 
Post 
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Norman Makes Millions by Losing Well 


By Sally Jenkins 

WxWngtai Pflix Service 

HAWTHORN WOODS, mi. 
noo — The (rate of Greg Nor- 
man multiplies each time he di*. 
covers another way to lose. For 
ewry defeat, he is worth several 
nrilhqn dollars; for every trophy 
deprived him, he acquires more 
playthings, boats and cars. 

Hie Australian golfer is h anuf- 
some and inexcusably rich, and 
his agent tdls him: “You've won 
the game of Me. You’ve cleared 
an the pieces off the Monopoly 
board.™ 

For some time Norman has 
had everything, except the rMnw 
he has really wanted. At 34, his 
business interests Str i d e Japa- 
nese real estate, Australian devd- 



Greg Norman’s 
Tour Earnings 


Year 

Money 

Bek 

1983 

$71,411 

74 

1984 

$310,230 

9 

1985 

$165,458 

42 

1986 

$653,296 

1 

1987 

$535,450 

7 

1988 

$514,854 

17 

1989 

$330,030 

17 


. . icn- 

lorsements. He is paid by 
McDonald’s, Qantas, Reebok, 
Spalding and Epson computers. 

His name value in golf is com- 
parable only to Arnold Palmer's 
and Jade Nkklaus’s. His inexpli- 
cable losses make him arguably 
the most recognized player in the 
world, and among the wealthiest. 

The basis for 1 faman’s mas- 
sive appeal is obvious. He is le- 
dolly blond, with a manly budd. 
His nklannne is distinctive: “The 
Shark.” He is a colossal long hit- 
ter, an unashamed risk-taker who 
owns seven sports cars and hangs 
out with racesar drivers. 

Those attributes earn him al- 
most S10 nnTKfm annually , apart 
from his prize money, and some- 
times when he surveys his for- 
tune, his attractive family and his 
home in Palm Beach, Florida, he 
to be content, 
be a liar if I said it didn’t 
. now and then," he said, 
n the strange paradox of 
Norman’s financial success is Ins 
wretched fortune on the golf 
coarse. The player who mice as- 
serted grandly that he would like 
“14 or 15” titles and a Grand 
Slam has won just one major 
championship, the 1986 British 
Open. He has lost an i 
six in every way 
came to the PGA 
last week to attempt to" 
two profoundly galhng ones earli- 
er this season. 

At the Masters, he bogeyed the 
18th bote to miss a playoff with 
Nick Faldo and loser Scott Hoch. 
At the British Open last month, 
he shot a searing 64 in the final 
round, only to be defeated in a 
playoff by Mark Qdcavccchia. 

So era Greg Nonnan’s im- 




mense wealth an out 
He said after the British, ' 
ny has a way of saying no.” If he 
indeed is owed by the g*™* of 
golf, he figures the total of major 
titles past due cranes to “about 
four.” After each defeat he has 
smiled, patted the victor on the 
back ana said wistfully, Tve got 
to believe Tm going to get my 
share." 

That blind, dogged faith may 
be Nonnan’s greatest charm for 
aver from the 
fanatic to the 

captains) 
so wefl. For when Norman "takes 
to a course, there is a sense of 
huge, imminent posabaHty. 

He began Saturday's third 
round at Kemper Lakes 10 
strokes oat of the lead at 1 -over- 
145. He shot 67, with seven 
and a double bogey, for a 
total of 212, in a round remhris- 
cent of the British Open, in which 
he made up seven strokes and 
passed 12 players on the final 
day. But there was no remedy at 
the PGA. In th* «iH he mmg Bd 
a respectable six-under to finish 
dose lo the lead, but not quite in 
contention. 

“At the British it was proven 
that you never give up,” he said. 
“That’s the key, not to give up. I 
believe 1 can win a tournament 
from seven or nine strokes back. 
Behin d or leading, you have to 
have that philosophy.” 

According to Norman’s agent, 
Hughes Norton, the director of 
golf for International Manage- 
ment Group, he is the firm’s most 
successful and ehariamaiic client 
since Bjorn Borg in the late 1970s. 
Norman’s endorsement and ap- 


pearance fees are second in the 
wndd only to Palmer's and slight- 
ly more than those of Niddaus, 
who devotes more of his timg to 
designing golf courses than to 


That trio receives anywhere 
from S8 millio n to $10 nriffian a 
year, and no other players are 
remotely dose. 

“Greg is amazing," Norton 
said, “md Fm used to big num- 
bers.” 

Only Palmer drew more vocif- 
erous galleries, and perhaps only 
a movie star can draw such reac- 
tion from men and women alilrp. 

Another facet of his appeal is 
his internatiouality. Norman has 
won 53 titles worldwide once 
1973 — slews of European, Japa- 
nese and Australian tourna- 
ments. His PGA Tour victories, 

by cnmpamnn, are ne glig ible 

five in six years. He has amassed 
$5,733,983 in prize money, and 
only about a third of that has 
been won in U.S. events. 

So when Norman won his Brit- 
ish Open at Thmbenj, there were 
whole nations waiting to cele- 
brate as if he were one of their 
own. His title was viewed as the 
dawning of a new globalplayer. 

“I’ve always said Greg is 
claimed by three continents,” 
Norton said. “There was never 
any game plan. It just exploded. 
It all came to a head in 1986; that 
was when everyone said here is 
the next NlcUaus. Of course, that 
didn’t happen.” 

Norman’s worldwide profile 
only partly explains why corpora- 
tions chose for their mascot this 
player who has lost so many 
times. “It's an intangible,” said 


John Amos, manager of sports 
marketing for Epson. “You can’t 
put a penal to iL” Norman sug- 
gests he works hard to make h u 
fees worth it —to be an affable, 
gregarious companion for an out- 
ing and a good-looking picture 
for the ads. 

“I give them what they want,” 
he said. “Good entertainment” 

Norton said. “For the last 18 
months there has been a lot of 
talk about what happened to the 
* 06 X 1 Niddaus.’ That has had ab- 
solutely ira impact. In fact it's the 
reverse. It’s the nature of the 
losses, and I'm convinced that the 
way be has handled than is as 
much responsible for how he is 
perceived as anything. 

“The way he’s lost has enabled 
him to wm big commercially. 
Companies don’t want to talk any 
more about whether he won or 
lost. It’s like Palmer. They just 
want to be around him, win or 
Ioscl” 

Not all of Notman’s failures 
have been bad luck. It has been 
said by Norman's friends and 
critics alike, md on occasion by 
himself as well, that he does not 
always choose his shots 

It is not that Nonnan is 
sive; on the contrary, 
lo caddie Bruce Edwards, he de^ 
liberates endlessly over every 
shot It is rather that No rman 
finds risk md action irresistible. 
As Calcavecchia described him 
just before the Masters, “He 
wants to win so badly you can see 
it in his eyeballs.” 

That particularly manifests it- 
self in the majors, and nearly al- 
ways in the final rounds. He told 
his caddie Sunday morning at the 
British, “I'm either going to shoot 
64 or 78.™ It was hari-kari golf, 
flat-out with no regrets. 

In a sport that can dow to a 
crawl as consumptive-looking 
men in bad clothing and poor 
haircuts hit a small md station- 
ary object, when Norman plays, 
something actually happens. If 
Bob Tway and Lany Mize repre- 
sent the epitome of the faceless 
golfers, Norman is a one- man 
crusade to save golf from bore- 
dom, and it is impossible to be 
dispassionate about him 

“If he loses by missing three- 
foot putts, there’s no way he’s this 
popular” said AJ. Angrisano, 
Epson’s field director. “Like Ar- 
nold, you know that he’s going to 
gamble and go for it alL And u it 
doesn't work, you say, well, at 
least he went for it.” 



Stewart Wins PGA on Big Birdies 
And a Shocking Collapse by Reid 


Singles Victories for McEnroe, Navratilova and Gilbert 


Untied Press haemahonai 
INDIANAPOLIS — John McEnroe won his 
first outdoor tournament in 16 months, scoring 

6-4, 4-6, 6-^^the finals i of the S4I5^^^*S.' 
Men's Hardraurt Tennis Championships. 

“By the end I felt 1 couldn't low a point,” 
McEnroe said, “The momentum kept bui 1 Ji “~ 
It was a tremendous feeling. I don’t 
something like that before.” 

McEnroe took the $51,000 ' 

75th career singles tide in Ms first match ever 
against Berger, who upset Stefan Edberg and 
Tun Mayotte to reach (he final 


McEnroe double faulted on break point to 
fall behind 3-2 in the third set, and Berger hdd 
serve for a 4-2 advantage. 

“1 was feeling a bit discouraged," McEnroe 
said. “I wasn’t doing the things I knew I could 
da At the end, it all came together." 

McEnroe hdd serve to trail 4-3 and then 
began his run, breaking Berger twice and hold- 
ing serve without losing a point. 

I play Eke that, ill be satisfied at the U.S. 
Open," McEnroe said. 

■ Navratilova Breezes 
Martina Navratilova combined an effective 
serve with penetrating volleys Sunday to cap- 


ture her fifth title of the year by overwhelming 
Gabrida Sabatini of Argentina, 6m, 6-2, in the 
$300,000 Virginia Slims of Los Angdes. 

Navratilova won her sixth title at this event 
and (he $60,000 winner’s check in running her 
career record to 11-3 against Sabatini, who is 
ranked No. 3. She received $24,000. 

■ Gilbert Rallies 

Brad Gilbert of the United States rallied 
from a service break down in the second set and 
woo five straight games to defeat Jason Stolten- 
berg of Australia, 6-4, 6-4, and capture the 
Swiss Army Knife Open at Livingston, New 
Jersey, on Sunday. Gilbert earned $18,680. 


Compiled by Our Staff From D»pacha 

HAWTHORN WOODS, Illi- 
nois — Payne Stewart birdied four 
of the last five holes in the final 
round of the 71st PGA Champion- 
ship, but his strong charge on the 
Kemper Lakes Golf Cause wasn't 
quite enough to win his first major- 
touruament victory. 

Until Mike Reid gave it to him. 

Stewart stood ty far half an hour 
Sunday aid watched as Reid, the 
leader from the start of the tourna- 
ment and a three-shot leader over 
Stewart after 15 holes, shot a bogey 
on 16, took a shocking double bo- 
gey on 17 and missed a 5-foot (1.5- 
meter) birdie putt at 18 that would 
have forced a playoff. 

Thus, the 32-year-old Stewart 
won the fourth and final major 
tournament rtf 1989 by a stroke 
over Reid, Curtis Strange and 
Andy Bean. 

Fra the second time this year. 
Reid let a major title slip away in 
the last few holes. He was leading 
the Masters before hitting fntn wa- 
ter at the 15th on the final day. 

Stewart's charge from six shots 
behind Rod after three rounds re- 
sulted in a five-under-par 67 and a 
winning total of 12-UIlder 276. 

Reid, who had tied Leonard 
Thompson for the first-round lead 
and then had led by himsrif after 
the second and third rounds, lost 
his advantage on the par-3 17th 
hole. 

On the 172-yard hole, Reid put 
his drive in the rough next to the 
green. He mishit Ms pitch, leaving 
(be ball about 15 feet from par. He 
miwwi that , d ro p pi n g him into a 
first-place tie. At no more than 2 
feet from the bole, he stepped up 
and tapped the ball, but it lipped 
out. 

“I Mt the first putt too aggres- 
sively and the second one maybe 
too quickly,™ he said. 

There was one chance left, but 
Reid missed a 4-foot birdie putt rat 
18 to scare 74 rat the final round. 

The start of Reid’s collapse hap- 
pened rat the tee of No. 16, where 
he pushed his drive into water. The 
35-year-old golfer from Utah man- 
aged to rescue a bogey S there by 
sinking an 8-foot putt At that mo- 
ment he could hear the nearby 
cheers when Stewart sank a 12-foot 
birdie putt rai 18. 

Dave Rnmm elk finished fifth at 
278 and Ian Woosnam of Wales 
was next at 279. Seve Ballesteros 
made a charge to come within two 
shots of the lead but fell off on the 
back nine to finish tied for 12th 
with Greg Nonnan and three oth- 
ers. (See Scoreboard ) 

Two golfers had holes- hj-one on 
No. 13. Scott Hoch Mt his with a 2- 
iron in the morning, and Davis 
Love 3d used a 3-iron in the after- 
noon. 

Reid could not hide his emotion 
at the way be lost, any more than he 
could restrain the tears last August 
when be won the World Series of 
Golf. 

“1 led through 14 at the Masters 
and 16 here,™ he said through teats. 
“I’m setting there. One of these 
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Major League Standings 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
East DkrtikM 
W L 

Pet. 

OB 


Baltimore 

40 

56 

JS17 

— 

• . 


59 

60 

A96 

Wl 



58 

X 

A96 

m 



57 

58 

A96 
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Cleveland 

5T 

61 

M3 

4 


Mew York 

X 

62 

A70 

5Vj 


Detroit 

43 

74 

J68 

17% 



West Divtataa 
71 

47 

M2 



' Coll Fora to 

*9 

47 

J9S 
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Kansas CUv 

64 

52 

-552 

6 



61 
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J26 



Minnesota 
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39 
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Seattle 

56 

61 
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Chicago 
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67 
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NATIONAL LEAOUE 
Coat MvWM 

W L PA 61 

rNano U H Slit — 

Montreal BOSJ » 

New York 64 * tS 

SI. LOU& 40 SS J38 6W 

Pittsburgh « » J* 

PtiliadelsMa 47 70 -“2 5BV, 

Wait OtvtsJoo 

Son Frandteo 5) JO — 

Houston 44 54 JO 3 

Son Diego 5* w ■ 

Qnctnroll S6 61 At* Wi 

Los Anp e lM J4 43 -475 11 

Atlanta 4# 69 AID Wh 


Sunday's Une Scores 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
llottoa M0WIIW 5 4 

1 BatUatora MS 013 00 b I 0 I 

1 Bolton Lome (4), Harm (7) and Carane; 

> johnionoivlAWvtnW— Jehwon^L—Ow* 

i inn n.9 MB— RaHlma*. W ui I tl lp glWi HU- 


NATIONAL LEAOU* 

200 DM 301—4 • • 
000 000 JO— « 10 0 
Walk. Landrum (91 and LcVaflNre; Pam, 
McGafflaon (7>. Burk* (0), HaHwth [9) and 
Sadnvtn l a. W— Walk, W-7. L— Pam M8. 
Sv— Landrum (14). HRa— Rmbureh, Von 
SJvke (7), BontfJO (15). 

CtadnooH «» MO MM t 0 

Houston 000 000 000-0 4 1 

BrmmhM and Reed; Ctancv. Portugal (5), 
Andaman (4) and Btggkx w-unmmlMbll-io. 
L — CkjnCY. 4-10. 

PfcikxMpMa 300 Ml 0J0-* S 1 

CMCaao ON l»«M > 0 

Ruffin. Parrott (7) and Dautton; Sutcliffe. 
S. Wilson (BV. Scttrcddl ID and BorrytillL W— 
Pamn, MW. L— WJtson. S-3. HR-PMtadoi- 
pMa. V -Haves (17). 

St Loots BOO 001 010-1 « J 

Haw York 001 001 00»-3 4 0 

H1IL DIPIno (7), Worrell (8) and Paomazl, 
Pena (7); Otoda. Aast IB). Mvan (B) end Lv- 
ons.W— OledaM.L— HIlLM.Sv— Mvors (19). 
LmAitsatt* 0» 940 MO 001-3 9 • 

San FramMce til 0M BN NO-2 11 3 

HorsWsot. SJMrmn (B). Pena (12) and 
Sc fascia; Downs. Lcffarts (7), Badmlan (8), 
D.RoMnson (10) and Karawdv. Manwartng 
(S). W— JJHowolL 3-3. L— O.RaMnwn, 114. 
Sv— Pena (1). 


RThonwaon, SF 404 
Bnraaky, StL 391 
Murray, LA 434 
J Clark. SD 334 
BcmJneor.cm 434 

Than. PM 288 
SdOSdObLA ITS 
Dawaan.CN 2*5 
Elstw. NY 311 
5anHaoo>SO 32B 
Kennedy. SF 354 
Strawberry. NY 344 

— — • — 00 — - nlc 
t-uurvi rnuii 

Doran. Hou 413 
Owen. Mon 298 
Law, Oil 325 
Hamilton. LA 377 
DMurphy. AM 431 
MaMonado.SF 3M 
Uribe. SF 344 
URCLPH <38 
Hatcher. Hoo 384 
Young. Hou 404 
Van Stylus. Pit 324 
Jefferies. NY 3)3 
ThomaLAti 420 
Gibson. LA 253 
Dautton, PM 251 


71 100 21 
44 94 22 
41 103 23 
48 Bl 9 
54 UH 17 

30 49 9 
X 7413 
X 43 TO 

34 74 16 
X 7111 
17 40 n 
54 01 19 

25 42 14 
51 94 It 
X 49 14 

31 75 14 
X 87 25 
44 99 13 
34 64 X 

29 ran 

41 99 15 
» 87 14 
57 91 12 
48 73 11 
40 74 X 
31 93 16 

35 54 8 
X 48 7 


9 11 
1 14 
1 12 

1 15 

1 11 

2 9 

0 5 

5 12 

1 6 

3 t 

0 4 
025 

2 5 

2 8 

3 5 

2 5 

1 W 
0 16 

0 7 

6 1 

3 2 
3 3 
3 0 
7 5 

2 4 
D 10 
2 9 

1 8 


36 -244 
60 J44 
67 243 
41 -243 
» .341 
35 -240 
38 339 

43 33B 
X 238 

41 2X 
29 2M 

42 235 
27 234 
56 233 
X 233 

34 211 
42 231 

47 2X 

35 229 
27 228 
34 226 

44 225 
27 225 
31 225 
34 222 

48 221 
X 213 
34 .191 
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Jonnson ona mnvm. -7-" 

ton. M. HR— Baltimore, WotlMPtfvn till. 

„ MJtwoukM Bli m •» t— I 1J 0 

aovotmd on tu on 0-4 f 1 

Filar, Crlm (71, Hwoc W ««* SMtiaH; 
. CondlotlL Jonas CIO) and Allansoa stemner 
(10). w—Ptemc. 3a L— Jane*. *-7- HR- 
CteYetond. Btoyme (4). 

Maw York 300 *0® O** - » ■* 1 

MMMWM l» B83 206-7 H 1 

. Corv, Gonooe 16 ). GuattornwnWj « 
Gam; AottUem. Deran w ar (B). RNN«a <« 
and Hbnoer. w-CoMtarman. 
don. 44. HRe-New York, PtiattN (7). Mlmw- 
Nt^ddeniSI. m#bwi| ^ i7# 

SoaMontuomerv (8}ondB«jne.vy-G«don, 
. 144 L— Coruff L f-6. HW-twnaos City, Tor- 
^Hl.Jockscn „ 

nailiuTiin Old «1 Mr— 4 7 3 

; Stewart and Honsy; 

, sad Parrun. yy— (Mylt vtn, 1M- L— StaeWl, 
llA-T. Sw— Horvev 117). j**** 

3, Parker (HI- CaUtemla, ArnwMW. 

"Ilf mini 008 380 1— ■ ' - 

SST BM IN 069—4 H 0 

1 Foret, Lena «1. Tlriooan 
. nca; (uotmaon. 

-j> matae* (». Sehoolar m "«_'!**: Sr 
^no,54L L— Comstock.l-1 .SY— ^ thIwini (M). 
HRl-CMOW, Fkk («.twHIO.AJwrt8 04). 

IN 021 002-4 8 1 

UO BOO 116—2 6 • 

BnW W «fl.Nwn a» (71 : 

lontax (*» •WOTh; W flw ra (»). 
tutsall (« and Krewtar. Sunyn» (9L W- 
lenneman. M. L-Rooarv 2-2. Sv-GJfar- 
•OflOH Hit- 


(Tbroogb A as. TT) 
NATIONAL LEAGUa 

nomm 

(NUahmm 250 aMMll) 
ob r h 2b lb kr 
GwynaSO 454 46 157 18 6 4 
Lericln. Cbi 315 45 107 13 4 4 
WCtark, SF 422 X 145 X 6 18 
Smith, AM 3 a 65 112 25 4 17 
GuerromStL M 40 122 X l ll 
Groce.CN 354 44 109 72 0 10 
WO iron. Chi 328 44 101 M 2 J 
Oquendo. StL 394 44 118 19 5 0 
Rained. Mon 342 58 TO 21 4 7 
Mitchell, SF 387 74 114 21 5 37 
Da Martini. Mn 254 X 75 12 5 3 
Johnson. NY 396 81 114 30 5 27 
O'Neill, Cln 33* 39 96 19 0 M 
Butler. 5F 424 44 121 IB 3 4 
Me Reyn kb. NY 395 52 112 21 114 
Mastodon. NY 296 M 82 IT 2 4 

Randolph. LA 393 47 111 13 6 B 

Tnompson. StL 362 42 102 1» 5 3 
Sandberg. Chi 437 73 123 17 122 
Treadway. Atl 254 40 99 IS 2 4 
EDavi*,Chi 314 51 M 9 1 25 
409 54 114 22 5 1 

420 59 116 13 9 9 

295 45 Bl 12 1 

302 40 B319 2 

409 46 117 19 5 
347 42 95 12 1 
455 53 124 17 1 
310 3* B7 13 4 

335 33 91 22 1 

394 64 166 19 2 15 
412 X 111 U 7 1 
299 41 80 X 

266 32 71 2S 

BB 32 74 12 1 B 

354 SS 94 25 3 5 

433 67 113 26 6 14 
273 35 71 19 


2 6 

3 9 


OSmlthfStL 
WeUocfl,Mon 
BIKMaHOU 
Wilson. Pit 
Herr. Ptil 
Jordon. PM 
Alomar, SD 
Dunston.onl 
OrifHft. LA 
VHavcLPN 
Coleman. 51 L 
Bkwser.All 
Pun). Hou 
Marshall, la 
DY ksfraPW 

BonHIaPIt . 

3cbo,Ckt 273 35 71 19 1 J 
Cam kllfl, Hou 420 57 106 M 3 7 
GOauhuHtXJ 424 45 109 IB 1 27 
Gaiarrooa.tton4tt 52 IDS 20 917 
BarrvMII.CN 310 35 79 12 0 5 
SonwaLNY 377 SB 96 10 Ml 
CJcanaLSO 351 37 89 *3 6 B 
T*nw4*ton.3D 3S0 X W T7 2 < 
Perry, AH *4 24 <7 11 8 4 

Ramirez, Hou 464 3* 102 17 2 4 
wymw. 50 274 14 69 ll 1 5 

PandWtanStL 438 60 110 » 3 ■ 

Brooks. Men 402 M 100 21 1 ■ 

Pena. StL 332 30 82 13 2 3 

Bonos, Pll 419 6 B 163 36 4 14 


45 346 
X 340 
83 MO 

53 J37 
78 Ml 
56 J8 
34 JOB 
36 m 
52 297 

102 J9S 

i8 an 

71 m 

62 JS7 
X JBS 

61 J84 
32 JS3 
27 m. 
45 m 
57OT 
25 580 

71 3M 

41 an 
x an 
41 575 
44 .275 
2» 274 
47 274 

32 an 
34 an 

IB -369 

54 ant 

is an 
a au 
25 aa 
am 

27 344 

55 251 

u an 
51 as 
n as 

62 as 
41 ass 
34 ass 
soas* 

25 554 
21 .252 
36 J32 

x asi 
x as 
44 an 

» J547 

41 ,24* 

1 


Lancrston. Mon 
DarwlruHou 
HerNitser.LA 
Carretts. SF 
RmmMbSF 
BSmttb.Mon 
Maroon, LA 
5m Rev. PH 
Smalts. Atl 
Acker, All 
Whitson. SD 
Scott. Hou 
Fernandas, NY 


bb 
I 56 
X 
52 
37 
40 
X 


I lo b 

10 3 UB2 B 
10 3 93.1 77 
14 B 1832 154 
9 3 1342 110 

13 S 1MJ> 144 
9 4 15U 117 
7 11 135.1 118 X 
9 7 1712 Ml 41 

11 10 1742 M2 X 
0 5 912 72 » 

14 8 T70l1 US 37 
17 6 1462 IX 42 

9 3 1472 106 56 


Maddux. CHI M 0 1692 141 68 

BMecfcJ.Chl 12 5 148.1 125 52 
Wla cm 7 6 1112 toi 4* 
Drabak. PH 9 9 171.1 154 X 

DaMorfltibMn 12 2 1702 149 X 

LoCotvSF 7 7 1092 69 44 

Gooden, NY 9 4 111.1 88 45 

Hunt SD 11 B 1104) 162 47 
MoBrone,SIL 14 7 164.1 144 X 
Oes halev Hou » 6 151.1 132 65 
DRabtnooaSF 11 7 162.1 149 X 
Howell. PHI 1 7 19.1 103 61 
Leary, On I 9 1902 142 X 
SutdlffeXhi 12 9 168.1 133 47 

10 6 1412 IX X 

I ll 1592 136 57 

6 1 1412 131 70 

Browning, Cln W 10 180.1 174 43 
Detain, StL 11 11 176.1 IX 62 
• 70 1362 126 40 
I 9 1462 139 62 
9 11 1861 191 X 
6 11 1412 m X 
18 9 1572 153 S 
Valenzuela. LA 6 11 1342 IX 67 
UmHtvMan 1 13 122.1 115 47 
McWimamsJffH 2 11 1U2 115 47 
Cone, NY 9 5 149.1 127 53 
Kseton, PH 2 7 10U 97 43 
UlltauIAAH 7 
Walk. PH 9 
RasmuwHbSD 5 


davlne, Atl 
Batcher. LA 
HIlLStL 


Tarry, StL 
olado,NY 
Mahler. Cln 
ppemMon 
Darting, NY 


GmsLMon 
Sandersm.CN 
SWw, SO 
jReNnsm ph 
K nBua.au 
p Smith, Atl 
Ctancv. Hou 
Carman. PN 
Farsdv Hou 
Jackson. On 

Kneppar, SF 


6 119.1 Vtt X 

7 1432 W X 
a 14B2 149 57 
• 1512 MB IS 

9 B 1)7.1 IX 21 
8 6 106.1 113 X 

5 9 91.1 93 X 

6 10 mi ua a 

3 ll TML1 114 45 

6 9 1132 118 44 
3 12 1122 189 U 

3 4 91.1 113 40 
6 11 1152 122 57 

4 10 1192 142 43 


11B 1.90 
X 221 
124 220 
Bl 2X2 
X 245 
95 251 
65 253 
106 252 

142 163 
61 257 
84 259 

IX 271 
IX 276 
X 277 

IBS 279 
86 224 
84 1M 
97 2-95 

54 275 
95 199 

IX 320 
tt 321 

104 327 
X 116 

119 122 

X 121 
109 126 
71 358 

143 110 
78 323 
84 144 

145 329 
57 357 

71 158 
X 164 
111 164 

105 167 
X 119 
X 375 
X 179 

IX IK 

X IB 
X 192 
54 4.13 

65 AM 
117 451 

66 452 
66 433 

63 424 
44 453 
X 473 

72 4J3 
5* 4JB 
31 523 
70 520 
48 £75 


PgACjwmpjOMhjp 

Final scores win retatkjo la par Sunday of 
HWS15 mWan 71*1 PGA ChomptanWnon ftw 
7,l9Fwd, par-72 Kemper Lakes OoH Chib 
coarse le Hawthorn woods. Illinois-. 

Pavne Sfwrt, 8200200 7*4fr4W7-27» -12 

MUW Ram, ssua 6M7-X-74— B77 -11 
Curtis Strono, 881333 704MM9-277 -11 

Andy Been, 183583 7047-7446-zn -11 

Dew RmmlH, S452B0 682M9-79-278 -10 

lan Woosnam, S4600Q 60-70-70-71— 279 -9 

Cnslo Stadta. 836530 71-64-73-73-W) -B 

Scoff Hndli $34250 69 h9M9-7J— 280 -8 

Tom Watson. 836000 6749-74-71-281 -7 

Ed Flari. snno 7067-7S69-081 -7 

Nick Faldo. 830200 70-73-4969— 281 -7 

Greo Norman. 821.900 74-7V67-70-282 -6 

Jim Gal loader. 531.900 73-49-46-73-283 -6 

Mark Wlebe. $31500 7V7M9-72— 282 -4 

Mike Sullivan. 821,900 764647-73-282 4 

Sew Baiiastrs, 821.900 72-704674— 282 4 

Chris Perry, $15200 *7-70-70-74— K3 -S 

Isaa AokL $15200 72-71-65-7S-283 -5 

Bon Crenshaw, $15200 48-72-72-71— 2B3 -6 

Davfs Lov III, 815200 7349-7249—383 -5 

Btan McaMr. $15200 71-72-70-70-X3 -5 

Buddy Gardnr, $15200 72-71-70-70-283 -5 

Larry Mize. $15200 73-71-66-71 — 283 -S 

Jeff Slumm 810200 75-7049-70-284 -4 

Dan PohL 810200 7T49-7670— 2« U 

Tammy Armr, $10200 7049-73-72— 204 -4 

David FresL *7535 70-7449-7J-2K -3 

nm Stawson. 87535 60-70-73-nseS -3 

Jack Nkklaus. 87535 6B-7323-73-2B5 -3 

Mike HufeerL 87515 TO- 71-72-72— as -3 

Pater Jacobsen, 57535 70-70-73-72— 2B5 -3 

Brian Tenov*L $7535 7T49-73-7J-2K -3 

Howard T witty, S753S 72-7140-74-205 -3 

Dan Poolev, *SJ» 70-7L72-73— 214 -2 

Bob GHdor. xax 72^7448-286 -2 

Olio Back. $5,750 73-7149-73—286 -2 

Tom Kite. 85JSO 67-73-72-74—284 -2 

Loren RNiertS, S5J&1 69- 7V 72-74 — 286 -2 

lan Bakr-FnetL SSJ» 744B-7674-284 -2 

Leant Thmosn. SS.7S0 6649-7>78-38A -2 

Bab Ldhr. 84560 754949-74—287 -I 

Slave ElklmHn. S456Q 69-75-71-72-387 -1 

Stave Pole, S426B 70-72-7671—287 -1 

David EdwnH, S4X0 69- 73- 72-74—287 -1 

Bill Britton, $4260 75-67-71-74-287 -1 

Larry Nelson, S3J2D 71-7448-15—383 E 

Bruce Ltetzka. $3220 70.72-73-73—288 

Nick Plica, $3220 70-72-72^4—288 

Wayne GrodV. $3230 70-75-72-71-288 

Raymond Fhrd, $3228 73-71-70-74—288 

Sieve Jones, 82250 71-767V73—289 

Ksnnv Perry, 12250 71-7670-74-289 

Clarence Roe, $2590 7671-72-73—290 

Scott Simpson, $2590 70-7675-71—290 

Ptrit Blackmr, S2A90 66-7675-72—290 

Tom Purtzer# $2590 69-73-7674—290 

Dana TewetL $3590 7349-72-76-290 

Andy North. $2580 69-7677-76-291 

Cena souars, 12580 7648-7S-72— 291 

Brad Bryant, 8U80 70-70-72-70—291 

Gory noeh. *2530 71-72-77-72—292 

Bemhrd Uior,$2520 7671 -75-72—292 

Grea TwtWK. 82590 7V73- 7675-293 

Arnold PaJmr. $2590 43-768 1-70-293 


Marti Mecmbr, $2560 70-73-7677-594 46 
Hubert Green. 82540 69-73-74-77—295 +7 


Jodie Mudd, $2520 
Dove stoddn, s? jm 
Ronnta BtCk.S2.U0 
Curt Byram. 82.170 


71-7050-75—296 
7649-75-77-277 
73-70-7682-299 +11 
73-71.7647— X7 +19 


(Amwtoau LBOBM slalUtTOftatand mm- 
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soc 
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L 

T 
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PA Pt» 



Toronto 

3 

2 

0 

98 

92 


WORLD CUP QUALIFYING 

WltmlpN 

2 

3 

0 

133 

IX 


Tunisia a Morocco 0 

Ottawa 

0 

5 

a 

134 

IX 


Chile 1. Brazil 1 


WasMfB DtvHtoe 



T rtaktad and Toteoa a El Salvador 0 

Edmonton 

4 

1 

a 

144 

74 


IHTERMATtOKAL FRIENDLIES 


J 

1 

B 

178 

149 


Bayern Munich 4. Staaua Bucharest 1 


3 

2 

0 

136 

149 


Mum 3. Jiwmis (lielvl 2 

B.Colmbta 

D 

5 

0 

12V 

167 



close as he has ever been to winning 
a major. 

“As disappointed as I am 
said Rod, who then had to stop, 
wipe his eyes and take a breath. 

“I cry at supermarket grand 
openings." he apologized. “As dis- 
appointed as I am personally 
he started again before breaking 
down. 

“Picking up where I left off” he 
said, “Fm happy for Payne because 
I know he’s been in that position a 
lot of times. You might ask him this 
...” be said before having to com- 
pose himself again. 

“It’s only a game, right? I think 
he’s son of done the same thing I 
have. Fm making a real mess of 
this. I'm happy for him." 

Stewart, in contrast, was bub- 
bling with joy. “I fed sorry for 
Mike,” Stewart said. “God bless 
him- But I'm not going to ltid you 
about bow I feel” 

“What be did rai 17 is very un- 
characteristic of Mike. But his mis- 
fortune is my gain. This is unbeliev- 
able. I was wondering when my 
time would come to win a major.*' 

Stewart, a native of Missouri 
now living in Orlando. Florida, has 
been a runner-up time after time, 
and some feel he is a better golfer 
than his five career victories might 
indicate. (NYT, UP1) 

■ LLS. Ryder Cup Team 

The 17ih hole of Kemper Lakes 
cost both Mike Rdd and Scott 
Hocih a place on the 12- man U.S. 
Ryder Cup team. The Associated 
Press reported. 

Rdd had needed to win the PGA 
to qualify for the team. 

Hoch, who had needed a sixth- 
place finish tO "MtlfF the tMrm | fin- 
ished eighth because of a bogey on 
the hole. 

Because Stewart, the PGA win- 
ner, had already qualified by 
points, Raymond Floyd, the team 
captain, vnQ get two at-large or 
“wild card” picks to fill out the 
American roster for the match* 
Sept 22-24 against a European 
team at The Belfry, Sutton Cold- 
field, England. Floyd will an- 
nounce those choices on Tuesday. 

Tom Watson, Jack Niddaus and 
Lee Trevino, three veterans of Ry- 
der Cup play, are expected to be at 
the top of Floyd's list 

Mark Calcavecchia, the winner 
of the British Open, who did not 
play here because of the birth of his 
daughter, leads the team with 
867.500 points. 

Curtis Strange, the U.S. Open 
champion, is next with 746250, fol- 
lowed by Chip Beck, 643.000; 
Stewart, 635.00; Tom Kite, 
597.500; Paul Azingcr, 532J00; 
Fred Couples. 5 1 8.542; Ken Green, 
465.000; Mark O'Meara, 437500; 
and Mark McCumber, 419.167. 

Hoch was the first alternate with 
398.333. Steve Pate was the second 
alternate with 391 .667, followed by 
Joey Sindelar, 376.500. 


md* 
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Payne Stewart babbled with joy at his surprise victory. 


Palmer Stirs Fans WithHis Finale 

The Associated Press 

HAWTHORN WOODS, fiHnois — Arnold Palmer, the old war- 
rior, created unexpected excitement in the 7 1st PGA and dosed with 
a flare. 

He sank a 30-foot (9.1 -meter) birdie on the 18th green to score a 2- 
under-par 70 on the final round and receive what he called “one of 
the greatest ovations of my career.” 

As he came up to the 18 th, the crowd started cheering and would 
not stop after he put his second shot on the green. 

“It was pure nostalgia w alkin g up there,’ 1 said Palmer, who will be 
60 next month. “I’ve had a lot of great ovations in my career, but that 
crowd was unbelievable. They went rai for five minutes. I told my 
caddie T wonder what they’ll do if I make this putt?* ” 

A predictable roar exploded as his final putt bent into the hole. He 
was mobbed craning off the green and spent the next 15 minutes 
autographing cards and hats. 


“i couldn’t be more happy with 
our team," Floyd said. “We nave 10 
world-class players. Even if 1 didn't 
pick two more players on Tuesday, 
we might beat them with the 10 
players we have in place” 

Floyd said that because Beck, 
Azinger, Couples. Green and 
McCumber are Ryder Cup rookies, 
he wants lo add veterans. 

The European team, not yet offi- 
cially selected, will probably in- 
clude Ronan Rafferty of Northern 
Ireland, Nick Faldo and Mark 
James of England, Ian Woosnam 
of Wales. Sam Torrance of Scot- 


land. and tiie Spanish trio of Seve 
Ballesteros. Jos6 Maria Olazabal 
and Josfc Maria Canizares. Captain 
Tony J addin has three at-large 
choices. 


NBA Player bt a Suicide 

The Axsuruitrd Prrxx 

SACRAMENTO. California — 
Ricky Berry, the Sacramento 
Kings’ 1988 first-round draff pick, 
shot himself to death following an 
argument with his wife, the au- 
thorities said Monday. 


days, TU finish it and get it right." 
Rdd broke down after being as 


BASEBALL 
America) League 

CLEVELAND— Sant Kevin Wkkander. 
Ditcher, to Colorado SarVias. Pacific Cant 
Laaeue. Put Tommv HIda MflaMer, on i6dav 
disabled list. Called up Paul ZuveHa Intlelder, 
and MMta Young, outfielder. Irani Colorado 
Springs. Sent Nell Allen, pitcher. Id Colorado 
Springs tar 20-dov renoblMtalton assignment. 

MILWAUKEE— Sent Don August, pitcher, 
to Denver. American Association. Called up 
Jolt Poterak, pitcher, from Denver. 

National Leogoe 

ATLANTA— Stoned Ed Romero, InfWkler. 
Sent Ed Whited, bill elder, la Richmond. Inter- 
national Looaue. 

SAN FRANC lSCO-Acflvat«d Kelly 

Downs, pitcher, from 15-dOY disabled list. Oo- 
Honed Russ Swan, pitcher, to Phomle, Pacific 
Coast League. 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Awotfo tta i 

PHILADELPHIA— Stoned Lananf Cope- 
land, guard, to one-year contract. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football Leasee 

BUFFALO Agreed Id terms with Darryl 
Taliev. linebacker, on three-year conirad. 

CINCINNATI— Released Dennis Allen and 
Gary Couch, wide receivers. Sold that Joe 
Kina, offensive tackle. Mt camp. 

GREEN BA Y— Staled Ksn Ruerttgers, tack- 
le, (a one-year contract. 

LA. RAIDERS— Staled Randall Morris, 
running back, nel e oe od Todd Gatlin, line- 
backer. 

N.Y. GIANTS— Aureed to terms with PMI 
Simms, quar te rback, on three-year con trod 
extension. 

Canadian Football Leasee 

BRITISH COLUMBIA— Transierrad An- 
thony Cherry, running back, to miured re- 
serve list. 

COLLEGE 

FLORIDA— Suspended Will While, safety. 
[ m ti ll ee games, and Tre Everett, wtd fl fiat! w 
er. and James Sneer and Huev Richardson, 
linebackers, lor two games for vMcrttrg ham 
rules. Sold that Kelvin Calhoun, ffttit end, was 
declared oeademlcelty liwUglMe. 

FULLERTON STATE— Named Bill Reyn- 
olds women's tennis cooch. 

GRAMBUNG STATE— Named Fred 
Hobdy athletic director. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA— Named Jim 
McLaughlin volley boll coach. 

HOCKEY 

list tonal Hockey League 

TORONTO— Cord Stedlek, general manag- 
er, resigned. 


ENGLAND vs. AUSTRALIA 
(In Noffteohem. England. Dew <> 
1st Innings: Austral to *024 (declared),' 
England 256. 

2nd Innings: England 169. 

Australia won match. 


Canadian Football League standtage 



-m-' 

The Bills’ Rob Riddick (40) gains a first down 


QB-Heavy Cowboys Sink Chargers 


The Associated Press 

SAN DIEGO — Troy Aikman threw a touch- 
down pass and outshone teammate Steve Walsh in 
their National Football League debuts as the Dal- 
las Cowboys beat the San Diego Chargers, 20-3, in 
an exhibition game. 

ITk game’ on Sunday was the Cowboys' first 
ever without Tom Landry as thdr roach, and gave 
Jimmy Johnson a victory in his debut as Landry’s 
replacement. Landry was fired after 29 years with 
the Cowboys after Jerry Jones bought the club in 
February. 

Dan Henning lost his debut as the Chargers’ 
coach. 

Aikman, the first player taken in last spring’s 
college draft, ted Dallas to a 10-3 halftime lead 
with a 47-yard scoring drive that ended in a 9-yaid 
touchdown pass to Kelvin Martin. Roger Ruzek 
kicked a 28-yard field goal fra the Cowboys. The 
drive was set up when rookie defensive bad: Tim 
Jackson recovered a fumble by Dana Brinson. 

Aikman played the first naif and completed 
eight of 11 passes for 67 yards. 

“1 am pleased, and 1 felt comfortable out there,” 
be said. “1 don’t know what is gong to happen 
three weeks down the line. There is still lots of 
football to be played. If they count on me to be the 
starter, TU be ready for the challenge.” 


Walsh, (he Cowboys' other 


quarterback who waspicked in t 

: 22 yards in just over a quarter 


rookie 
supplemental 

draft, was 2-fra-8 for f ' 
of play. 

“It’s frustrating when yon don't move the ball” 
Walsh said. “The job is not determined yet, I am 
just looking for the next chance to get out there 
and show what I can do.” 

The Chargers got on the board with 59 seconds 
remaining in the first half when Chris Bahr kicked 
a 46-yard field goal 

The Cowboys’ second field goal a 41-yarder hy 
Ruzek with 5:55 remaining in the third quarter, 
followed a Dallas punt that the Cowboys recov- 
ered on the Chargers* 49-yard line. Then Everson 
Walls put the game away with a 72-yard intercep- 
tion rewxu fra a touchdown in the fourth quarter. 

In his debut fra San Diego, rootte quarterback 
Billy Joe Tolfiver completed three of five passes for 
11 yards during a scoreless first period. 

Bengali 24, BBb 20: Rodde Eric Ball ran one 
yard for a touchdown with 57 seconds left to give 
Gnriiwati the victory over Buffalo. 

Ball capped a 77-yard drive behind Turk Schon- 
en, who came off the bench to omptere three of 
four passes fra 47 yards in the (hive. Boomer 
F.siason bad a sore shoulder and threw only four 
passes, one for a touchdown. 
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ART BUCHWALD 


Dead Soles in Minsk Woodstock: Cashing In on the Nostalgia 


W ASHINGTON — “What on 
earth is going on in the Soviet 



Union?" I asked Sochek, my shoe 
repairman. 

He replied, “All we are seeing is 
the exposed. Communism doesn’t 
work and it never has. In addition, 
there doesn’t seem to be any way 
for the Commu- 
nist leaders to 
switch to anoth- 
er system with- 
out 'losing their 
jobs." 

“I grew up 
hating Commu- 
nists. If they dis- 
appear, I am 
really going to 
miss them.” I _ . , , 

told him. Buchwaki 

“The Soviet people have had it 
up to here,” Sochek said. “Gorba- 
chev knows this so he is hoping to 
change the system without toppling 
the entire party. One of the worst 
things is the corruption. No matter 
what is going on, someone always 
has his hand out demanding a 
bribe.” 

“Can Gorbachev make a differ- 
ence to that situation?” 

“No, but they will print his pic- 
ture in the newspapers showing 
him in a crowd, promising dial he 
will." 

□ 

“Why did you leave Russia?” I 
asked 

“I was in charge of manufactur- 
ing shoes in Minsk. My responsibil- 
ity was to get them made before 
winter set in. You have to know a 
lot of people to get shoes narfe in 
Russia. It was no fun, but I did it I 
had only one major problem — I 
couldn't get any heels for my shoes. 

“So, I called the Latin Rubber 

Khmer Temple to Reopen 

Agence France- Prase 

BANGKOK. — The ancient 
Khmer Preah Vihear temple cm the 
Thai-Cambodian border. n*ai «ieH 
during 20 years of war in Cambo- 
dia, will reopen for tourism this 
year, according to a Thai official. 
The temple mins are perched on a 
strategic height 1 60 kilometers (100 
miles) northeast of the Angkor Wat 
temple complex which was re- 
opened to foreign tourists last year. 
A joint Thai and Cambodian open- 
ing ceremony is expected in Octo- 
ber or November for the 9th centu- 
ry temple. 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


Heel Works in Pinsk. They said 
that they didn’t have any heels at 
the moment and told me I should 
call back in two years. 

“How much will you take under 
the table for the teds you don’t 
have?” I wanted to know. “The 
manager told me, Tour hundred 
rubles a bed. If you don't want 
them, the Smolensk Moccasin Co- 
operative wQl take all the heels they 
can get’ I paid him under the table 
for the rubber.” 

□ 

“Where did you get the money to 
pay hintf” 

“Anyone in Minsk who wanted a 
pair of shoes had to pay me under 
the table." 

“Nobody could complain about 
that as long as they got their 
shoes.” 

“That’s the problem,” Sochek 
said. “They didn’t get the shoes. 
Some big shot in Moscow ordered 
that my shoes be sent to his broth- 
er-in-law in Kiev.” 

“For which," I wondered aloud, 
“he was paid under the table?” 
“This is why the system stinks. 
Even corruption doesn't work in a 
Communist country. The bureau- 
crats are too corrupt to la it work. 
In a democratic society if you bribe 
somebody, he stays bribed." 

“Did you get into a lot of trouble 
beca u se you couldn’t honor your 
contracts for the shoes?” 

“The party chid 1 in Minsk at- 
tacked me on local television for 
letting Man and Engels down. He 
claimed that I was part of the 
Brezhnev era’s do-nothing manag- 
ers, who deserved 20 years of hard 
labor in FinsL” 

“That sounds serious. What did 
you do?” 

“Just what any loyal Soviet citi- 
zen would da I bribed someone in 
the Ministry of Emigration to gel 
me out of the country.” 

-m bet you didn't mind paying 
that final bribe.” 

“It wasn’t the last bribe. What 
makes you think that you can get 
on a Russian ai rliner for just the 
price of a ticket?" 

□ 

“It sounds as if Gorbachev has 
Ms work cut out for Mm. In order 
to change die Communist system 
you have to change the people who 
are running the country. How do 
you get them out of office?” 
Sochek’s eyes lit up. “The only 
way is to bribe somebody else to do 
it.” 


By James Barron 

New York Times Service 

B ETHEL, New York — 
Oprah Winfrey wanted 50 
color slides by Federal Express. 
The BBC and the CBC sent cam- 
era crews. The three network 
morning shows wanted guests, 
guests, guests. 

The last time this many cam- 
eras were roiling in this corner of 
the Catskills, it was 196 9. 

More than 350,000 long-haired 
hippies, flower children and 
hangers-on in tie-dyed T-shirts 
had packed an alfalfa field for the 
rock concert that made the word 
“Woodstock” famous, even 
though the concert was miles 
from Woodstock, die town. 

It turned out to be a counter- 
culture convention, orgy, drag 
trip, traffic jam mil mud bath, the 
all-in-one event that ilfBnwl a 
generation. 

Twenty years later, there ap- 
pear to be no psychedelic drugs. 
There are not many tie-dyed T- 
shirts, either. Paunchier now, 
Woodstock alumni are returning 
in ones and twos, as reverent as n 
they were going to the Lincoln 
Memorial. They are urging their 
teen-age children tojust say no to 
drags and too fflydh a l cohol . And 
what else are they doing to mark 
the anniversary? 

“Giving interviews,” said Lee 
Blunter, who was an assistant to 
the security director and still 
works with Michael t an^ a co- 
producer of the original festival 
on Aug. IS, 16 and 17. 

“Nobody I know who was in 
the audience is taking the occa- 
sion to celebrate in any significant 
way,” said Joel Makower, who 
compiled a book on the event. “I 
get the sense that all the celebrat- 
ing is being done for by 
media, by miicir-ianc an d produc- 
ers and, for better and for worse, 
by all the marketers cf boxer 
shorts and air fresheners with the 
Woodstock logo on them.” 
Woodstock — where every- 
thing was so groovy 20 years ago, 
where Timi Hendrix played ’The 
Star-Spangled Banner” at dawn 
— turned a farm into an instant 
city with a population larger than 
Newarkor Oklaho ma Qty. 

The 300-foot-kmg stone wall 
that once separated the field from 
the road is long gone, carried off 
stone by stone by fans. One cor- 
ner of the farm has been taken 


over by vendors selling silk- 
screened T-shirts that look noth- 
ing like the eye-popping ones of 
20 years ago. The Woodstock logo 
then was a dove perched on a 
guitar fret. The shirts Ride Rauch 
has bee n selling have a dove that 
is bald and wears glasses. 

Hour after bran under skies 
that alternated between gray 
clouds, sudden showers and 
bright sun, the Volvos drove by, 
and the Toyotas and the occa- 
sional Porsche — about 600 an 
hour, one police officer said- 

The look was a throwback ■ — 
more hippie than yuppie — with 
tents and tepees, campfires, even 
a long-haired man in a T-shirt 
sitting lotus-like in the middle of 
the once-again muddy field, en- 
cased in a clear-plastic rain pon- 
cho. The wardrobe of the ’60s, the 
pragmatism of the ’80s. 

Someone got a game of Frisbee 
going, and a softball game took 
over the grass where the stage was 
20 years ago. 

Someone signed the official 
guest bode — was there such a 
thing in 1969? — “Jams Joplin.” 

Brad LeMee drove in from To- 
ronto, saying, ’This is a pilgrim- 
age.” 

AJ Summers, who was 5 in 1969, 
brought his 1-year-old daughter, 
Justine. “We had a pretty good 
time in the rain," he 

And Michael Early made a vid- 
eo. He brought Ms props — the 
sneakers he wore in 1969. He pot 
them on the ground at the spot 
where he thought be was way back 
when, turned on Ms 10-pound vid- 
eo camera and zoomed in. 

“This is the most photographed 
monument in the United States 
this week,” said Rauch, s tanding 
near the one memorial to the con- 
cert, a stone slab with the names 
of the performers. 

A friend at a local film-devd- 
oping store is, he said, “sick and 
tired of looking at pictures of that 
rock.” But toe flashbulbs just 
keep an popping. 

Tang , who said that for years 
be had avoided the site, drove 
there Saturday far an interview 
with the BBC He ended up pos- 
ing for photograph* and signing 
autographs. 

Some wanted Lang to sign their 
Woodstock record albums. Frank 
NadeL a computer technician 
from F ranklin Square, New York, 
asked h™ to «gn Ticket No. 
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Attest 1969: A “cosmic acridenT od a faro outside Woodstock. 


47714. The ticket-takers never 
collected it in 1969, and he has 
been treasuring it ever since. 

“Woodstock had a lot of mean- 
ing for me,” he said. “I wanted to 
come back and touch base with 
those feelings. But they’re not 
here. You can never go bade to 
the past. You can try. which is 
what everyone here is doing. But 
Richie Havens was right, it was a 
cosmic accident.” 

A lot of the people who helped 
put cm the show in 1969 are hop- 
ing that 1989 is the time to cash m 
on the nostalgia for Woodstock. 

Wavy Gravy, who ran the 
freak-out tents and helped handle 
crowd control 20 years ago, ex- 
pressed this desire to amgmwnT his 
net worth by saying he planned to 


“cop a couple of pictures of dead 
presidents cm tins one.” 

Now S3, be spends much of his 
rim* in no rthern California. But 
for the next week or so, Ms calen- 
dar is jam-packed. He is flying to 
New York to be master of cere- 
monies at a party in a Greenwich 
Village m ghrrJiib, than to Los An- 
geles to do the same at a retro- 
spective with Blood, Sweat and 
Tears, Sha Na Na and Havens. 

‘Then I fly to Texas where a 
guy is paying me a ton of money 
to go on the radio far half an 
hour. What can I say? Woodstock 
was created for wallets,” Wavy 
Gravy said. 

“Woodstock is a wonderful 
thing to celebrate if we’re cele- 
brating the rigftt thing,” sa id Ma- 


kower, who is celebrating with a 
10-city tour promoting Ms book. 
“Woodstock: The Onu History.” 

“Woodstock was a moment i a 
time that was the culmination of a 
lot of id*nic and sensibilities that 
were tiie 1960s for a whole gener- 
ation of people," Makower said. 

“I don’t tMnk that Woodstock 
need be celebrated or should be as 
a musical event because it wasn't 
a spectacular one. Many artists 
have gone on record as saying, 
‘We were terrible at Woodstock.' 
But culturally it helped to define s 
generation.” 

One of the legends of Wood- 
stock holds that two babies, or 

three, were bora during the three 

days. Makower interviewed doz- 
ens of people for his book and 
found no dues about the identi- 
ties of the infants or what hap- 
pened to them. 

But Elliot Tiber, who said he 
was president of the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce in 1969 — “no- 
body else wanted the job” — is 
sure that there was one birth. He 
delivered the baby. The mother 
was “a mil on a motorcyde 
clutching Joplin tickets,” he said. 

“She fdl at my feet, shriekin g. I 

got down on the ground and puned 

the baby, and I guess somehow I 
knew mud to do. 1 smacked the 
child. I don't remember if it was a 
boy or girt because I became hys- 
terical, and she was screaming, tea 
Finally, about an hour later, ahrii- 
copter came with a medic and cut 
the cord and took her away.” 

Makower has a theory on why 

rw one has ever come forward and 
said, “I was bom at Woodstock” 
or T gave birth at Woodstock.” 

“The mother is now a respect- 
able citizen, a schoolteacher, let's 
say, in a small community in up- 
state New York and does not 
want the world to know she gave 
With in an alfalfa field in Sullivan 
County," Makower said. “This 
mother for the same reason she 
doesn’t want to tell the world 
hasn't even told her child." 

That is downright logical not 
to mention possible, compared 
with some of the explanations Ti- 
ber has heard. 

“One woman said it was Jesus I 
delivered, and the baby hasn’t 
come forward because the world 
is evil and could she come from 
Taos, New Mexico, and put holy 
water on me,” he said. 


PEOPLE 


Qint Eastwood Wins 
Libel Action in London 

CEnt Eastwood has accepted a 
settlement for libd da m age s front 
the mass-circulation British weekly 
tabload New of the World, which 
said Sunday it had published false 
about the actor’s private 




for libdous articles published on 
July 9 and “a large sum” in dam- 
ages and legal fees, said a statement 
agreed to by the actor and Rupert 
Mtadoch’s News Group Newspa- 
pers. The amount of the settlement 
was not disclosed. Eastwood is in 
London completing a movie titled 
“White Hunter, Black Heart” jp 

□ 

The crowd at Toad’s Place in 

New Haven, Connecticut, had a big 
treat — an impromptu show by the 
RoBEng Stones. The band took the 
stage at about 11 P.M. with 700 
people jammed in the rock club 
and another 1,000 or so dancing in 
the street “It's great to gel some 
people to play for. you know,” 
Mkx Jaeger told the crowd. “This 
is the dbbut show of the 1989 tour. 
Only 55 more to go.” The Stones 
have been rehearamg in Wadting- 
ton, Connecticut since mid-July m 
preparation tor starting their “Steel 
wteds” tour in Philadelphia on 
Aug. 31. 

□ 

The Finnish conductor Esa- 
Pekka Saloaen will succeed AwW# 
Previn as music director of the Los 
Angeles ^P h^rm omc, a oz q rdi ^ 

31, who will be the 11th conductor 
in the or c h e s tra's 70-year history, 
made Ms U& debut m 1984 with 
the orchestra. He also is a compos- 
er and has championed contempo- 
rary and avant-garde works. Ernest 
Fldafammn, managing director of 
the Philharmo nic, hired Salonen to 
take the orchestra on a tour last 
season as principal guest conductor 
but Salonen declined after Previn 
objected. Previn, in resigning in 
April complained that Fleishmans 
had usurped Ms authority. . . . 

The British conductor Sfr John 
Pritduml has canceled plans to ap- 
pear at the Salzburg Festival after 
being admitted to hospital in Lon- 
don Tor a sudden Alness. Pritchard, 

68. was to have conducted the festi- 
val p erfor ma nces of Rossini's “La# 
Cenerentola,” beginning Tuesday, 

He is former musical director of 
Britain’s Glyndeboume Festival. 

Rdf Wdkert, chief conductor at 
the Zurich Opera, has been asked 
to mite Pritchard’s place. 
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SCENARIOS FOR CHANGE IN EUROPE 


A Major New Conference 
Co-sponsored by the 
International Herald Tribune 
and 

J. Walter Thompson Europe 
ROME, NOVEMBER 2 and 3, 1989 


The International Herald Tribune 
and J. Walter Thompson Europe have 
designed a unique two day conference 
addressing the key areas of change 
that will affect ail aspects of life 
as we approach the 21st century. 

Themes under discussion will 
include, among others: 


THE DEMOGRAPHIC REVOLUTION 


LIVING WITH TECHNOLOGY 


THE ENVIRONMENTAL CHALLENGE 


ECONOMIC & POLITICAL SCENARIOS 


THE FUTURE OF WORK 


PEOPLE AND THEIR MONEY 



















































